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Along the boulevards of Paris, before lunch or dinner, you’ll 
find fashionable people enjoying Dubonnet—the world 
famous apéritif wine of France. Dubonnet is smart to serve 
so many ways... straight, on-the-rocks, with soda. And now 
it’s smarter than ever for the holidays—because each bottle 


is gift-wrapped in a 9 x 12 full-color art print of paintings by 
such famous French masters as Monet, Matisse, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh and Renoir, to name a few. You hâve a choice 
of twelve of these prints—suitabl.e for framing, without 
advertising. Buy a case and you get the entire collection ! 


DUBONNET APERITIF WINE • PRODUCT OF U.S.A., SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., N,Y„ N.Y, • PRINTS AVAILABLE ONLY IN STATES WHERE LEGAL 
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^ Tbni_ 

SAVED BIG 
MONEY 


Some gais fritter away a fortune on beauty shop permanents. 
But you’re the smarty who saves—by having Toni’s at home! You 
bypass appointments and huflBng-puffing dryers. Best yet—you get 
your idea of a pretty permanent—not someone else’s. 

And Toni bas a unique kind of curl. It can hide itself in a sieek 
hairstyle, or flip right into a fluffy-top. Set it smooth or curly, 
umpteen ways—it stays. No other permanent, home or beauty 
shop, has this "Hidden Body.” It’s Toni’s alonel 


What's more—it’s a lark to give! The double-rich neutralizer is 
already mixed! Just squeeze a plastic bottle—and creamy drops 
swirl through every curl. Minutes later—Toni’s No Mix Neutralizer 
has "locked-in” your soft, set-able "Hidden Body’’ wave. 

So stop punishing your pocketbook with beauty shop perma¬ 
nents. Hâve a Toni "Hidden Body’’ wave and save. Your home 
will be your beauty shop forever after. (Don’t forget—Toni also 
makes Tonette for children and Silver Curl for gray hair.) 
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OUR COVER —When Marilyn Monroe first saw Gone 
With the Wind, she fell in love with Clark Gable's 
Rhett Butler. Today, some years later, the object of 
her youthful affection is her costar in the film, The 
Misfits (page 52). The occasion speaks not only for 
Gable’s durability, but for Monroe’s maturity. It wasn’t 
long ago that MM was playing the dumb blonde bit in 
second-rate pictures. Then, movie makers discovered 
that, in addition to her obvions assets. Miss Monroe 
had a flair for comedy. What followed is film history, 
and anyone who missed Some Like It Hot has only 
himself to blâme. What Marilyn was really working up 
to, ail the time, was Clark Gable. “Misfits” to the con- 
trary, the sex Queen and King of Hollywood are 
together at last. Cover photograph by Flliott Frwitt. 













































JOY...AS IN 


JANTZEN 


“curvallure" bra 

joy ... as in the lift every glamour girl.loves. 




Curvallure" has a fabulous exclusive 
Jantzen pad that créâtes above-the-bra glamoui 
a divine neckline for decolletage. The feel on 
the body is angelic. With three-way détachable 
straps (639). .. black, white and colors 5.95 . . . 
with attached straps (619) white 3.95 


THE FOUNDATION OF NATURAL BEAUTY 


Machines Predlct 
The "Facts” of Life 


WHAT GOES ON 

... 


W hat is prophesied for the 1960’s? 

—not from studying the stars, 
but based on facts? How rich 
will you be? You can get an idea from 
the wealth of data that experts reveal 
(page 72) about the most promising 
jobs, the most likely business-boom lo¬ 
cales, and other forecasts for the ’60’s. 

The success of love and marriage, too, 
is notv predictable. Who, before, had 
ever heard of “scientific” dating? Just 
how scientific can a “date” really be? 
“The Science of Love” (page 48) ex¬ 
plores the psychologist’s “facts” of love. 

For best results in the ’60’s, modem 
America takes a comprehensive view of 
itself: What do we really believe in? 
Noted minister, Truman Douglass, takes 
apart our often conflicting beliefs (page 
37) in analyzing this problem. 

These and other self-exploratory arti¬ 
cles can affect your next ten years in 
your pursuit of happiness. 

Marmer’s Serions Side 

Our extraordinary story of what hap- 
pens to an American family—father, 
mother, and two children—while vaca- 
tioning at Montego Bay in the West 
Indies was written by Mike Marmer. Bé¬ 
gin “View From the Terrace” on page 
86, and step into a strange world. 

Marmer’s story surprised us because 
it’s not funny, and Marmer is known to 
be a very funny fellow; as a comedy 
writer for five years on TV, he wrote for 
Ernie Kovacs, won a 1956 award (with 
Kovacs) for comedy, and the Sylvania 
award as the best comedy writer of the 
year. This goes to prove the bit about 
comedians being graver than bishops. 
Three months ago, Marmer took a 



Mike Marmer’s at right. 


hiatus from TV to satisfy his urge to 
Write short stories. He went to work in 
his East 70’s apartment, six days a week, 
for some six or seven hours a day. The 
plan paid off. 

With some of the proceeds from “View 
From the Terrace,” Mike and wife, Pat, 
bought a miniature schnauzer puppy. 
The pup was duly registered with the 
American Kennel Club as “Cosmo” and, 
“what with shots and ail that, he’ll dig 
deeper into the proceeds.” That’s proba- 
bly ail right, too, in view of the fact 
that CoSMOPOLiTAN has just bought an- 
other exciting Marmer taie. 

Feast à la Desbans 

Prince Rainier’s grandfather, Prince 
Louis II of the principality of Monaco, 
was one of the “lucky people”—his head 
chef was Monsieur Fernand Desbans. 
Monsieur Desbans is now chef of the 
Chambord restaurant in New York which 


is considered by many noted and well- 
traveled gourmets to be the greatest res¬ 
taurant in the world. 

Back in September, when we started 
to ponder how we could bring Cosmo- 
POLITAN readers a holiday feast that had 
a total of only twelve hundred calories, 
our thoughts naturally turned to Mon¬ 
sieur Desbans. We wanted him to answer 
the big poser; Is a twelve hundred calo¬ 
rie feast possible—a real feast with 
champagne, succulent roast goose, des¬ 
sert, and ail the trimmings? 

After much poring over the new gov- 
ernment food charts, hours of testing, 
checking and rechecking, and many daily 
discussions over black coffee (no calo¬ 
ries) and occasional bowls of petite mar¬ 
mite (729 calories), the answer was, 

CosMOPOLiTAN promptly went to work 
with Monsieur Desbans in his elaborate 
Chambord kitchen. With not a single 
goose to be had on the entire island of 
Manhattan in the month of September, 
the management of the Chambord ob- 
ligingly flew one down from Massachu¬ 
setts. Not a single substitute was used in 
preparing the food—no fake sugar. no 
artificial low-calorie foods. Here, at last, 
(page 58) is a low-calorie feast to, in- 
deed, satisfy the palate. —H. La B. 



Harriet La Barre, M. Desbans 
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He has his reasons 

Seventy years ago, nine men pooled their 
savings and formed the Union Oil 
Company. 

“First year’s business amounted to 
5175,000. Now we market more than 
250 Petroleum products, and our tottil 
revenue in 1959 was $512,962,423. 

“Through the years there were impor¬ 
tant milestones of benefit to you. 

“We were first in the West to introduce 
a multi-grade motor oil for cars. Today, 
our amazing purple motor oil. Royal 
Triton 10-30, is known everywhere. 

“We were first in the West to introduce 
an aviation-type gasoline for cars. 

“We were first to inaugurate a complété 
service System at the pump island. This 
is the famous Minute Man Service for 
checking air, water and battery, washing 
the windshield and rear window. 

“Another Union Oil innovation is the 
Sparkle Corps—men and women who 
check the ‘housekeeping’ at our service 
stations. 

“Some of these things are routine 
throughout the industry now. No matter 
where you drive in for service, you bene¬ 
fit from Union’s pioneering ideas. 

“These are a few reasons l’m really 
proud of our company in its 70th year.” 


Mr. Ireland is a distributor for our 
Marketing Department. Our 70th anni- 
versary is also his 50th year with us. 

Two factors foster the good things 
that corne out of Union Oil Company. 
One is the kind of economy we hâve 
in this country —a free economy, 
encouraging progress. The other is our 
own awareness that to stay in business 
for ourselves, we hâve to stay in 
business for our customers. 

Our 8,000 Union Oil people wish you 
many happy returns —to the sign of 
the 76. 

YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: Chairman oj 
the Boord, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, Calijornia. 


Union Oil Company OF CALIFORNIA 


1890-1960 THE WEST’S MOST EXPERIENCED GASOLINE REFINER 





"Never Settle for 
Second Best” 



lllll...I.IIIIMII 


TIIK l»ll>OHTA^'4'E OF KltlTFATIOIV 

linyside, New York: Despite ail the lip 
service about school aid, it is interesting 
to note that America continues to be 
plagued by a serious sbortage of class- 
rooms and teacbers. In tbe public school 
System, about 800.000 youngsters through- 
out the nation are being shortchanged 
because of double-shift programs and a 
sbortage of 132.000 classrooms. 

Also, in these challenging, changing 
times it was to be hoped that, in our 
struggle for survival, gifted cbildren 
would be given spécial attention so that 
they, in turn. could be better equipped as 
leaders of the future. There seems to be 
a regrettable lack of appropriate action 
in this vital phase of éducation. However, 
if we can’t even provide adequately for 
our cbildren generally. how miich can 
we really expect in the way of spécial 
programs for gifted cbildren except help 
from a devoted teacher? 

There is a need, today, for genuine sus- 
tained interest in talking up the impor¬ 
tance of éducation as a préludé to effec¬ 
tive 'action. We should never settle for 
second best. America needs ail the help 
it can get to bring back éducation to the 
pre-eminence it deserves as the backbone 
of democracy. — dave bloom 


Dnn Wunn 



Zsa Zsa Cabor as Lolita 


ZSA ZSA AS A «'O.MEniE.'SIVE 

Orcas Island, Washington: My admira¬ 
tion for CosMOPOLiTAN is and bas been 
|)ractically boundless, but I do believe 
that your August issue bas achieved such 
unprecedented éditorial and journalistic 
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heights that I must make this verbal genu- 
flection. 

Whether a monument should be erected 
to your contribution to the willing sus¬ 
pension of disbelief or to your heroic 
comédie conceptions, I am not entirely 
sure. But certainly any éditorial group 
which bas had the charming audacity to 
depict Zsa Zsa in the rôle of Lolita, bas 
gone so far beyond the extremes of 
science-fiction or the most inane and de- 
lightful hilarities of James Thurber, that 
it merits the bemused gratitude and ap- 
plause of us ail. — tom talman 

lllfill-l. a. IIEIJES 

Craig, Colorado: BRAVO! for the article 
“How to Raise an I.Q.” (September). 
May ail parents and teacbers pay care- 
ful heed to it. 

Having been a newcomer to a Western 
junior high school, I took a required 
I.Q. test and made a very high score. The 
teacbers, quite impressed, informed my 
parents, who in turn informed me. 

Much to my parents’ chagrin, my grades 
went into a steady décliné. Overwhelmed 
by my “superior intelligence,” I coasted 
through high school and two years of 
college on a minimum amount of studying 
and, consequently, the lowest possible 
passing grades. 

After the college kindly informed me 
that my grades weren’t good enough, I 
upped and quit. 

After much soul-searching on my part 
and considérable help from our family 
physician, it dawned on me that I.Q. 
deals with the ability to learn and. just 
like land, it is fruitful only when it is 
properly cultivated. 

It is too bad that your article wasn’t 
available to me when I took that test 
fifteen years ago. I only hope it will help 
prevent the same sériés of blunders from 
happening to some other impressionable 
youngsters. — roberta christensen 

GE.1ÎTLE.>IEA' PIIEFER BI.4»I>'I»EK? 

Sierra Madré, California: What reader 
Mary A. Baker (“Our Readers Write”— 
September) doesn’t know is that ail 
blondes are dual personalities. I was born 
honey blonde and turned darker each 
year. After my first husband died, I spent 
two years as a mousy brownette—noth- 
ing! Peroxide plus a happy disposition 
guaranteed me a new high-I.Q. husband 


within a few months. I never saw a blonde 
play wallflower at any dance—fat blondes, 
slim blondes, they ail rate. The only ones 
bored with blondes are dark, brunette 
females. Pli bet Miss Baker is a brunette! 

—MRS. PATRICIA GRECORY 

AN 0’ll.<\HA IHKSENTEIt 

Kansas City, Missouri: 1 was very inter- 
ested in your article about John O’Hara 
(September), having read nearly every- 
thing Mr. Q’Hara has written. In spite of 
the fact that I hâve enjoyed O'Hara’s 
novels, and consider bim a most gifted 
novelist, I do not bave much respect for 
Mr. O'Hara ])ersonally. Your article dues 
not encourage any more respect. 

I enjoy O’Hara in a morbid way be¬ 
cause bis novels themselves are morbid. 



Fatalist John O’Hara 


They show no respectability. because of 
the way be présents sex. This présenta¬ 
tion sells more books, which is probably 
most important to Mr. O’Hara. 

O’Hara seems to be forever the social 
climber; though he says bis frustrations 
over not going to Yale are gone after 
thirty-five years, the more adult “Yale” 
situations go along with bim during tbe 
years. He seems to be locked up in social 
success as an end in itself. He bristles 
at the criticism “shanty Irish,” but 
whatever bis background. bis State of 
mind is still “shanty Irish.” He has great 
insight into the minds of worldly people, 
but has little insight into the Soûl of Man. 
His novels seem to rationalize bis own 
station in life. He doesn’t seem to be able 
to accept any kind of criticism from any- 
one; he’s always right. 

In his long list of clubs, schools. and 
social organizations, what does John 
O’Hara hâve to show for his success? His 
writing is almost the same as it was 
twenty-five years ago. He’s still a fatalist, 
and he still writes morbidiy without any 
motivation to stimulate tbe minds of peo¬ 
ple. His gifts are stagnant and only used 
for his own personal satisfaction and 
comfort. 

I would like to see O’Hara turn his 
( continued) 




It’s Taylor Champagne.. .you’Il love it! Daysto remember, 

happy times together, call for the delightfui spirit of Taylor New York 
State Champagnes. Taylor Champagnes are the pride of New 
York’s Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard spots. 


For extra dry champagne, Taylor Brui, of course. 
For a bright, exotic flavor, ruby-red Taylor SparkUng Burgundy. 
Ask your wine marchant for booklet, "Champagne Makes a Party" and 
. Y. other helpfui booklets of recipes and wine service guides. 
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Now.. 

the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 


Now in ail Lanvin fragrances, 
Arpège, My Sin, Pretexte, 
Rumeur, Scandai and Spanish Géranium. 

Measured spray; refillable. 

2 ounces $5.00, refills $3.75 (plus tax). 


LANVIN 


OUR READERS WRITE c 


gifts to spiïitually stimulating words. Not 
religiously, but to foïget about how many 
books be may sell or may not sell, and 
to report. 

Fm sure that no one ca'res about what 
I bave to say, particularly John O’Hara, 
but I feel like writing about him. 

-O. G. BURNS 

A P.S. OIV EMOTIONAL DIVORCE 

Albany, New York: Regarding the article, 
“The Tragedy of Emotional Divorce” by 
Flora Rheta Schreiber, which appears in 
the October, 1960 issue of Cosmopolitan 
magazine, I would like to point out that 
both the term and the concept of “emo¬ 
tional divorce,” with its attendant effect 
on children, was first formulated and de- 
scrihed in 1953 by Dr. J. Louise Despert 
in her book entitled, Children of Divorce. 

In this very compassionate book, which 
clearly describes these very problems that 
were discussed in your article, the effect 
of both the actual and the “emotional” di¬ 
vorce is presented with the thought that 
such a situation need not necessarily he 
disastrous for the child. 

There is no douht that the prohlem of 
divorce and its effect upon the children 
has heen a long-neglected one which only 
tecently has heen brought to the attention 
of the reading public. It would seem only 
just, however, that Dr. Despert’s impor¬ 
tant contribution in this field should not 
be overlooked. 

-C. DOMINIQUE ALLERAND, M.D. 

New York, New York: I want you to 
know how much I really enjoyed your re¬ 
cent Octoher issue; especially the article 
entitled “The Tragedy of Emotional Di¬ 
vorce” hy Flora Rheta Schreiber. It gives 
a new and a fresh viewpoint that has 
helped me a lot in understanding “emo¬ 
tional divorce.” I made my husband read 
it, too. -MRS. M. COLLINGS 

MARRIAGE IS HERE TO STAY 

Brooklyn, New York: I want to congratu- 
late you on the very fine articles on mar- 
riage in the October issue. I hâve read 
and enjoyed them, and hâve been very 
happy to hâve had an opportunity to 
comment on them over the radio. I in- 
tend to recommend the magazine to the 
varions groups of people I will lecture 
to, in Metropolitan New York and New 
Jersey, during the month of October. 

—REBECCA LISWOOD, M.D. 

COLEECTOR’S ITE.n 

Los Angeles, California: Every so often— 
but not nearly often enough—I find a 
magazine story I like so well that I care- 
fully clip it out and keep it, because I 
know I shall want to read it over and 
over again. 

I bave a collection of such stories, and 
quite a few of them are from Cosmopoli- 


TAN. A story I recently took out to keep 
was in your September issue : “Seven Lies 
South,” by William P. McGivern. 

—MRS. R. W. SHANER 

VERSE LEAVES A RLAIVK 

San Francisco, California: Thank you for 
Richard Gehman’s excellent article “The 
Language of Love” (August). I was par¬ 
ticularly pleased by the emphasis on 
poetry as hard work and on the necessity 
for poets to be tough. . . . 

—VIRGINIA PALMER 

SIJCCESSFIJE SCrCCESS STORV 

West Hartford, Connecticut: I hâve never 
written a fan letter in ail of my seventy- 
one years, but feel compelled to do so for 
your October issue. Ail the articles and 
stories were excellent, and I especially 
enjoyed the Cari Winston article en¬ 
titled “How I Turned 11,000,000 Into a 
Shoestring.” 

After ail the serions success stories 
published on the stock market, real es- 
tate ventures, etc., this spoof had me 
chuckling. — mrs. maria buter 

FUIS IIS “THE SUIS” 

River Edge, New Jersey: I thoroughly en¬ 
joyed reading Robert Wilder’s “The Sun 
Is My Shadow” (August), a pleasant 
change from the mystery stories you hâve 
been using. Please don’t go back to an 
every-month mystery story—^just give us 
one every once in a while. 

—MRS. FRANK S. HARDY 

PARADISE OIS THE PARKWAV 

White Plains, New York: Thanks for 
your perceptive views on the problems of 
life in suburbia, that lotus-land of the 
conformist (October). l’ve spent six 
years in this commuter’s squirrel-cage— 
enough to know that suburhanites are 
soon going to bave to learn to tear down 
the walls between themselves and the rest 
of the World. This place is a cultural dés¬ 
ert—except for the status-symhol “cul¬ 
ture” which the proper suhurbanite sur¬ 
rounds himself with. And besides, who 
can compete on $12,000 a year? 

—w. EDWARD HAMMER 

UNIVERSAL APPEAU 

Baldwin Park, California : This is the first 
time a magazine story has pleased me so 
much that I wanted to Write a letter to 
congratulate you for it. 

In your June issue, I read “Do You 
Know This Voice?” by Evelyn Berckman. 
The story held me spellbound, and my 
hushand found that he also enjoyed it. 

I shopped for a long while before real- 
izing that Cosmopolitan had ail I want¬ 
ed in reading. I find that my husband 
reads your many articles with interest— 
to me a fine compliment, because so many 
magazines are strictly for women or foï 
men. — mrs. tauno kaustinen 





Ladies’ legs love to get 


” brand 

HOSIERY 

BURLINGTON 


young legs do, too! 

T 


This Christmas, never-before fit and long vvear from easy- sheer Ptxie stockings. $1.00 to $1.65 according to style, 
to-give, lovely-to-get Ballet stockings. For ladies, sheer Colorful anklets and knee-highs, patterned and plain tights, 
beautiful stockings in regular or stretch, seamless or with too. Burlington Hosiery Co., A Division of Burlington 
the new slim seam. For young legs, specially proportioned Industries... makers of Burlington Support Stockings. 
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PARIS-The Magnet 
For Tourists 


Forever magic—on your first visit or your fiftieth—Paris exceeds ail expectations, 
fulfills ail dreams. Though it has become the most expensive city in Europe, you can 
still enjoy the passing parade for the price of a cup of coffee at the sidewalk cafés. 


BY RICHARD HARRITY 

ing Charles V of France was so 
fond of his fair capital on the 
river Seine that he coined a per- 
fect motto for it, as meaningful today as 
it was then: “Other cities are towns; 
Paris is a world.” And, like a world, Par¬ 
is présents varied wonders, striking con- 
trasts, and endless surprises. No matter 
how many times one has explored this 
enchanting city, there are always delight- 
ful new discoveries to be made. 

First Thrill of Expectancy 
I flew to Paris on an Air France jet 
from Finland and once again experienced 
the thrill of expectancy that possessed 
me as I began my initial visit thirty years 
ago. Since, on every return to the queen 
of cities one hopes to find an old friend 
or so with whom one has shared the 
pleasures of Paris in the past, I set out 
10 


straight from the airport to the Café de 
la Paix close to the Opéra on the Boule¬ 
vard des Capucines. 

Now the daim that you will eventually 
meet everyone you ever knew while seat- 
ed at a table there is undoubtedly as true 
(but just as difficult to prove) as the 
assertion that a group of apes hitting the 
keys of typewriters at random would, in 
time, through the law of averages, pro¬ 
duce evety classic ever written by man. 
In both of these daims, time, naturally, 
is the ail-important factor and, in the 
case of the Café de la Paix, a good, 
sturdy cushion. On my first day in Paris 
on this last visit, I sat for over two hours 
and didn’t see a soûl I knew. One Ameri¬ 
can visiter, however, recognized me, but 
it was a case of mistaken identity. He 
swore that I was a dead ringer, no pun 
intended, for a prominent morticiari from 


San Francisco. It seemed that my look- 
alike, the mortician, had visited Paris 
every summer since the end of World 
War II, and knew the city “like the back 
of his hand.” 

Friend of a Friend 

“When you’re in Paris with him,” my 
new-found friend explained, “it’s good-by 
to the guides and gyps. My pal’s a regu- 
lar student at the Berlitz School in 
’Frisco, and can cherchez la femme in the 
native lingo, which saves a lot of time 
and dough. 

“He’s also worked out a fool-proof Sys¬ 
tem for getting a good cup of coffee in 
Paris,” he continued with enthusiasm. 
“He just goes into a little café and tells 
the proprietor that he’s desperately in 
need of chicory—that root the French 
use in making their coffee—and that he’ll 








pay a top price for the stuff. The French- 
man, figiiring on a quick profit. ?ell? my 
jial ail the chicory he’s got in the café. 
Then, when my friend gets his hands on 
every last bit of chicory, he looks the 
proprietor straight in the eye and says, 
‘Now go into the kitchen and make me a 
good cup of coflee.’ ” 

“Very ingénions,” I said. wondering 
just what had finally happened to the 
excess chicory. 

Sorry, Wrong Femme 

Suddenly my new friend, who, having 
finished his story, had begun belting 
down double Scotches like a professional 
whisky taster. spotted someone who knew 
him —evidently his wife from the way she 
sternly wagged her head and crooked a 
commanding finger at him. As he got un- 
steadily to his feet and obediently fol- 
lowed her, it was apparent that this was 
one time when la femme had cherchez-eà 
him, and in her own connubial lingo. 

But whether you see anyone you know 
or not, the Café de la Paix is an excellent 
place from which to watch the passing 
parade of Paris with ail its gay and some- 
times grim variety. Sooner or later every 
type in Paris promenades past this café 
—pleasure seekers and professional beg- 
gars; pretty young shop girls out for a 
stroll during the long lunch hour; wives 
hurrying home from work with a long 
loaf of French bread held under one arm 
like a swagger stick; young lovers, stroll- 
ing along hand in hand, who, utterly 
oblivious of onlookers, stop occasion- 
ally to exchange a kiss; rich-looking old 
gaifers on the prowl, and de luxe ladies 
of the evening, ditto; French provincials 
and American tourists gawking at each 
other, ail sure that they hâve indeed 
spotted some real Parisians ; the sellers of 
naughty French postal cards; and grandes 
dames dressed to the nines on the way to 
the Opéra; foreign and domestic drunks 
singing and shouting as they zigzag from 
bar to bar; Street musicians and chestnut 
vendors; the shabby and the chic; high 
and low; ail Paris. 

You can watch this shifting show at 
leisure for as long as you wish for the 
price of a cup of coffee, and no one will 
hurry you or suggest by a look, a Word, 
or the flick of a napkin that you o'rder 
something more, or move along. Yes, sit- 
ting at a sidewalk café in any part of 
Paris is both a pleasure and a bargain 
in what has now become the most expen¬ 
sive city in Europe. 

But the best spot from which to view 
the great city itself is from a table at the 
restaurant high up on the second stage of 
the Eiffel Tower where, on a bright day, 
the beauties of ail Paris are spread out 
below in dazzling array. From there. the 
Seine, crisscrossed by a chain of hand- 


somc bridges and lined with quaint old 
quays, looks like a blue-green ribbon of 
softest silk as it winds in a wide curve 
through the city. Across the way, on the 
right bank of the river, is the stunning 
Palais de Chaillot shining like a new 
jewel in an old setting; that windowless 
wonder of a chiirch, the Madeleine; the 
graceful dôme of Saint Augustin; and in 
the center of the Seine on the Ile de la 
Cité, where Paris began two thousand 
years ago, the church of the Sainte Cha¬ 
pelle with its glowing stained-glass Win¬ 
dows that seem to float in mid-air, thanks 
to a miracle of médiéval masonry. There, 
below, on the left bank, is the impressive 
Champ de Mars and, nearby, the Hôtel 
des Invalides, where the last remains of 
Napoléon now repose in keeping with a 
request in his final will : “1 wish my body 
to be laid to rest on the banks of the 
Seine, among the French people whom I 
loved so well.” 

Further on can be seen the Latin Quar- 
ter, so called because in the Middle Ages, 
when it was a great center of learning in 
Europe. Latin was the language spoken 
there; the Panthéon where Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Zola, Victor Hugo, and other 
French immortals found their final rest- 
ing places; and that loveliest of Paris 
parks, the Luxembourg Gardens. 

The view from the Eiffel Tov;er pré¬ 
sents a panorama of Paris, a scene of 
grandeur, glory, and greatness that has 
never failed to thrill this seasoned trav- 
eler. A visit there is a wonderful way to 
gain a knowledge of the town that elicited 
this tribute from the old prognosticator, 
Nostradamus, in the sixteenth century: 
“So long as Paris exists there will be 
gaiety in the world.” 

The Many Faces of Paris 

Each district of Paris has its separate 
character and its own spécial appeal. 
Some sections are rich in both architec¬ 
tural beauty and in history, such as the 
central district which embraces the 
Tuileries, that royal gem of a garden be- 
side the river; the Rue de Rivoli, the 
pillared promenade that is one of Na- 
poleon’s handsomest gifts to the city; the 
Palais Royal, the élégant square enclosed 
by stately buildings where Louis XIV 
played as a boy and Cardinal Richelieu, 
the gray eminence who was the real 
ruler of France, lived in luxurious splen- 
dor; the Place Vendôme, masterpiece of 
the great architect Mansard; the Place 
de la Concorde, with its flowing fountains 
and its air of magnificence and magic, at 
the same time a Symbol of the city’s 
beauty and a reminder of the terror and 
tragedy of the revolutionary period when 
the guillotine drenched its broad espla¬ 
nades with blood; and. of course, the 
Louvre, once a royal palace and now the 


repository of one of the richest art collec¬ 
tions in the world. 

The ghosts of both the great and the 
glamorous haunt this section, and the 
glorious past of France is constantly 
evoked in the graceful monuments, the 
beautiful buildings, and the grand sweep 
of the boulevards. Walking through this 
district at night when a stillness has 
settled on the city, one does not find it 
hard to imagine the pomp and pageantry 
which were the essence of life in Paris 
during those days of colorful court enter- 
tainments when de Pompadour, du Barry, 
and Marie Antoinette rode in style 
through these same streets in a passion- 
ate pursuit of pleasure and power. Then 
the city was the glittering center of the 
universe, and “when Paris took snuff, ail 
the rest of France sneezed.” With a shud- 
der one can also recall du Barry, the 
mistress of a king, and Marie Antoinette, 
a sorry queen, taking that last ride in an 
old tumbrel, along what once had heen 
a royal route, to keep a date with Mon¬ 
sieur de Paris, the executioner, in the 
Place de la Concorde. 

When “Ritz” Is Not a Cracker 

This, too, is the district of the hôtels 
de luxe, including lhe most famous of 
them ail, the Ritz in the Place Vendôme. 
Built in 1898 by César Ritz, the one-time 
Swiss goatherd who eventually enter- 
tained the elite of Europe and played 
host to the world in his perfect hôtel, the 
Ritz has become one of the sights of Par¬ 
is as well as a monument to the man 
whose name is a Symbol for gracions liv- 
ing. In fact, during the dépréssion his 
name was such a synonym for elegance, 
exclusiveness, and expensive taste that 
the directors of the hôtel, fearful of scar- 
ing away American customers, took ads 
in New York newspapers to announce 
that “The Ritz is not ritzy.” Then, a few 
years after the last war, when the craze 
for American cafétérias and snack bars 
swept over Paris, the hôtel ran another 
ad which simply stated, “The Ritz is not 
a snack.” 

In an âge of change when “off with the 
old” is the rule. the Ritz still maintains 
the élégant traditions established by the 
founder sixty-two years ago: in the kitch¬ 
en where the great Escoffier once pre- 
sided as chef, in the handsome dining 
rooms where Olivier, the famed head- 
waiter and hero of plays and novels. once 
bowed members of royalty to their tables, 
and in the sumptuous suites where the 
furnishings and appointments are as rich 
and graceful as ever. The unobtrusive 
and unfailing service which Ritz insisted 
on is still carried on with style by the 
well-trained staff, even in the most un- 
usual circumstances, as this true story 
told me by Claude Auzello, the managing 
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director of the hôtel, will demonstrate: 

“We once had two distinguished Amer¬ 
ican gentlemen living at the Ritz.” said 
Mr. Auzello. “Both were exceedingly 
well-to-do, both liked to drink, and both 
stayed here in similar suites for an entire 
sommer. One gentleman had a suite on 
the second floor and the other was direct- 
ly above him on the third. As each gen¬ 
tleman retired for the evening, a bottle 
was served him—the guest on the second 
floor preferring whisky while the one on 
the third floor always lulled himself to 
sleep with a magnum of champagne. 
Early one motning a servant in the base¬ 
ment pulled the dumb-waiter down, took 
out the emptied champagne bucket and, 
inspecting it as he had been instructed to 
do, discovered to his amazement that it 
contained a pair of false teeth. He pon- 
dered the procedure in this unexpected 
situation for a moment, then decided that 
the traditions of the Ritz must be upheld. 
He placed his unusual discovery on a 
crested Ritz plate, concealed it beneath 
a domed cover. then put everything back 
into the dumb-waiter, rang a bell, and 
hoisted it upstairs again. 

“You Really Shouidn’t Hâve” 

“Later that morning.” continued Mr. 
Auzello, “the concierge said one of the 
guests wanted to see me. I went out into 
the lobby and there was the whisky-drink- 
ing gentleman from the second floor hold¬ 
ing some Ritz china in his hand. ‘I want 
to congratulate you.’ l’e said. ‘I always 


knew the Ritz took great pride in its 
service, but you really didn’t hâve to 
bother to provide me with this extra set 
of false teeth which I found on my night 
table when I awoke.’ 

“But We Did” 

“Evidently the waiter on the second 
floor had assumed that the dentures be- 
longed to the whisky-drinking gentle¬ 
man,” Mr. Auzello went on, “and quietly 
placed them on his night table as he 
slept. I phoned the waiter on the third 
floor and asked if any of his charges had 
had any problems that morning. ‘No,’ 
said the waiter, ‘except that the gentle¬ 
man who likes to drink champagne seems 
to hâve lost his teeth and he can’t leave 
his suite without them.’ ” 

They were delivered to the entrapped 
guest. And while Mr. Auzello didn’t say 
so, undoubtedly the well-schooled waiter 
kept a perfectly stralght face as he cere- 
moniously presented his silver tray. 

In addition to the hôtels de luxe, there 
are also several smaller inns which pro¬ 
vide comfortable accommodations at a 
very reasonable tariff. One of my favor¬ 
ites is the charming Hôtel Beaujolais 
located in the Palais Royal, with good- 
sized rooms overlooking the gardens. A 
double room with bath. including a conti¬ 
nental breakfast for two, can be had there 
for only $5.70. Just next to the Beaujolais 
is one of the great restaurants of Paris, 
Le Grand Vefour. The money saved by 
staying at the Beaujolais for a week will 


permit you to hâve one meal at Le Grand 
Vefour, which has been serving and satis- 
fying fine gourmets with fat wallets since 
1760. And for those who understand 
French, another treat is around the cor¬ 
ner. Also a part of the Palais Royal is 
France’s famed Comédie Française with, 
perhaps, the greatest company of actors 
in the world. 

Then there is the Étoile district, where 
twelve of the great city’s grandest boule¬ 
vards converge in a majestic circle 
around the Arc de Triomphe. 

The grandeur of this section can best 
be appreciated from the top of this great 
monument which Napoléon ordered built 
in 1806 to commemorate the victory of 
his troops at the battle of Austerlitz. 
Architects and artists wrangled for thirty 
years over the design, so that the Little 
Corporal never lived to see it completed. 
But when his ashes were returned from 
St. Helena to France in 1840, they passed 
beneath the monument that marks one of 
his greatest victories. Now, the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier of World War I. 
with an eternal flame burning before it. 
rests beneath the arch, reminding people 
that tragedy and triumph are tightly tied 
together in battles and in wars. Further 
sad proof of this can be seen on plaques 
in buildings ail over Paris marking the 
spots where brave résistance fighters fell 
while freeing their beloved city from 
Nazi tyranny. Before riding up in the 
elevator, I studied once more Rude’s he- 
roic sculptural group on one side of the 
monument. Called “La Marseillaise.” it 
depicts a band of volunteers of 1792, and 
the strains of that immortal song express¬ 
ing the spirit of France and her lasting 
love of Liberty sounded in my ears. 

To view the city from the top of the 
Arc de Triomphe is to fall in love with 
Paris ail over again, with its boulevards 
radiating like spokes of a giant wheel 
from the Place de l’Étoile, and the broad, 
tree-lined Champs Elysées, sweeping 
proudly down to the Place de la Concorde 
—80 unbelievably beautiful. 

Picasso Painted Here 

Spilling down over a hill in the dis¬ 
tance is Montmartre, where artists over 
the years hâve captured the soûl and 
wonder of Paris in paint, in song, and in 
story. This is a district of dramatic con¬ 
trasta ranging from the razzie dazzle of 
the Rue Pigalle with its poules of the 
pavement and plush pleasure dômes 
where champagne is obligatory at twenty 
bucks a bottle and visiting suckers are 
seldom given an even break, to the bu- 
colic charm of the Place du Tertre, with 
its gay garden restaurants and sidewalk 
cafés nestling in the peaceful shadow of 
the Sacré-Coeur. Here Renoir, Utrillo, 
Picasso, and many others achieved famé 
with their ateliers, and today, young, un- 
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known artists still i-ongiegate around the 
Place du Tertre, setting up their easels 
in the square or in attic studios to tell 
their stories of Paris in paint. while la 
vie (le bohème flourishes as ever. 

The whole story of Montniifrtre front 
its earliest days is told in ail its romance 
in a little muséum recently opened in 
the Rue St. Vincent behind the Place du 
Tertre and through the famous Mont¬ 
martre vineyard. It is the Musée du Vieux 
Montmartre sponsored by Charles Char- 
penlier, nephew of the great Montmartre 
composer of the opéra “Louise,” the ever- 
moving romance of bohemians and love 
in Paria. 

That theatre of terror. the Grand 
(iuignol, is at the same old stand on the 
Rue Chaptal in Montmartre where it 
makes tourists giggle or gasp as its ac- 
tors spill enough red gore every evening 
lo fin several blood banks. and the Moulin 
Rouge, where Toulouse Lautrec sketched 
for poslerity the can-can dancers and 
disreputable customers. bas now, alas, 
become too obviously commercial and is 
l)opular only witb tourists. And the bare 
living made by the shapely girls at the 
Folies Bergères is being threutened by a 
whole army of striii-tease artists that pays 
strict attention to the merry old Minsky 
cr)mmand. “Take it off.” in big and little 
night clubs ail over the place. 

The Flea Market 

The magnet for ladies seeking the 
dernier rri in high fashions and tasteful 
accessories is still the Faubourg St. 
Honoré that runs through the center of 
the city, but as a gentle warning: the 
luxury shops along this swanky Street 
hâve never heard of the pleheian word 
“bargain.” 

In fact. at the présent time. about the 
only place where there’s a chance of 
making a “good buy” in Paris is at 
the Flea Market, that fascinating maze 
of shops and stalls where trash and 
treasure are on display. Here you’ve not 
only got to know what is good. but how 
to trade with the dealer to get the article 
for the i)rice you want to pay. 

The only food problem in Paris now is 
in choosing the restaurant in which to 
order it. Since it is practically impossible 
to get a bad meal in tbe city, even in the 
smallest .bistro, the choiee of a place is 
limitless, with good pot luck always on 
your side. 

Maxim’s, La Tour d’Argent, Lape- 
rouse. the Méditerranée (tops for fish), 
Lucas Carton, and the other great res¬ 
taurants serve the finest food at the 
highest prices, so let your budget and 
your appetite be your guides. Here are 
a few places that pleased my palate on 
this trip: La Grille, which some Parisians 
rate as the best restaurant in the city, 
near Les Halles, the great market place 


of Paris; Papille, where the food is ex¬ 
cellent but inexpensive, on the left bank 
beside St. Severin, the oldest church in 
Paris; Restaurant Renault, a small out- 
of-the-way spot with a superb kitchen 
that ranks with the best, across the Pont 
Neuilly at 60 Rue de la République, and 
Quasimodo. where the cooking is match- 
less and the prices moderate, on the Ile 
St. Louis just across the little footbridge 
from Notre Dame. 

And of course, I went back to the Café 
de la Paix and. the second time, the only 
person I saw whom 1 knew was the man 
from California. He was evidently so- 
bered up and didn’t recognize me now, or 
perhaps I looked less like his friend. the 
mortician, now that I was wearing a hat. 

Ten-Gallon Chapeaux 

I like to think he at least noticed the 
hat. since it was a new one Fd bought at 
one of the best places to buy chapeaux 
pour les hommes: Gelot’s, No. 12 Place 
Vendôme. Gelot’s. at the turn of the cen- 
tury. was the hatter to that royal and 
rotund roisterer, the Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VIL and is now the proud 


possessor of a warrant from the Diners’ 
Club enabling American travelers to 
charge their toppers now. and payez la¬ 
ter. Curiously, the favorite head-gear of 
the proprietor. Robert Dehesdin. is a good 
old broad-brimmed Stetson. 

It is indeed a suitable choice for the 
man who is also treasurer of the Club 
du Lasso, a group of Parisian hombres 
who, dressed in levis and wearing som¬ 
breros, practice fancy roping and conti¬ 
nental broncobusting two afternoons ev¬ 
ery week at what is for them a makeshift 
ranch, the vast Parisian park, the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

This French roping and riding society 
was begun in 1912 by Joseph Hammon. 
now its president, who. while living on 
the Black Feet Ranch in Texas before 
the first World War, fell in love with the 
ways of American cowboys. Serge Holtz. 
the vice president of the Club du Lasso, 
was an oificer in the French cavalry who 
was sent to Montana at about the same 
time to buy horses. When he and M. 
Hammon compared notes back in Paris 
about the joys of living in the great open 
spaces, they formed the club which re- 
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Jong Sook lives with her grandmother 
in a tcnt. The grandmother peddles soup. 
She earns enough for one nieal a day for 
herself and Jong Sook. Jong Sookdreams 
of school but her grandmother cannot 
afford the small school fees. 

Jong Sook’s parents fled to South 
Korea in 1950 seeking freedom from 
Communist rule in the North. They lived 
as refugees. After the cease lire, her 
father workcd as a lisherman. In 1957 
he was lost at sea. One month later her 
mother died in childbirth. A child like 
Jong Sook needs your friendship! 


How you can help ... 

You, your group, your school can give 
person-to-person help to a needy girl or 
boy in Greece, Korea, Italy, Finlaiid, 
France, Lebanon, West Germany or 
Austria through a Save the Children 
Fédération Sponsorship. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplementary 
food, warm clothing, household goods 
. nd cash. You will receive a photograph 
:.nd the story of the child you are help- 
ing and the child or his family will cor¬ 
respond with you. Please fill in the cou¬ 
pon below and join with thousands of 
SCF sponsors in a warm, rewarding 
expérience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Hon. Herbert Hoover 
Spyros Skouras 


Serving Children for 29 Years 

SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 

Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


I want a'ngirl nboy ir 


or where the need is greatest □. 

Enclosed is my first payment: 

$12.50 a month □ $37.50 a quarter □ 

$75 semi-annually □ $150 annually □ 


I cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 


Add ress- 

City_Zone-State- 

Contributions are income fax déductible. cOS 12-0 


PARIS (continued) 

quires that every member own a Western 
saddle, dress like a cowboy, and learn 
sucb standard songs of the range as “Oh, 
la, la Susannah” and “Sur le Trail.” 

“When you ride on horseback in Paris, 
you must bave authorization,” explained 
Mr. Dehesdin, “but our Club du Lasso 
bas never troubled to get one in ail these 
years. When the gendarmes see us, 
twenty strong, dressed in our Western 
costumes, riding up the Champs Elysées, 
they are so startled they never ask to see 
our permits.” 

When Gary Cooper is in town, he often 
joins the Parisian cowpokes for a canter 
around the Bois de Boulogne and a morsel 
at a nearby bistro, run by a member who 
goes by the name of Sheriff Big Nose. 

“The Club du Lasso is frequently con- 
fused with another Paris group called 
‘Les Amis du Far West,’ ’’ added Mr. 
Dehesdin with what I thought was a trace 
of bitterness, “but we bave absolutely 
nothing in common. Les Amis du Far 
West are only interested in Indian cus- 
toms and habits, while we are true sons 
of the saddle.” 

Judging from the way he said this, I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if the lads of 
the Club du Lasso one day eut Les Amis 
du Far West off at the pass. 

A Bit of Americana in Paris 

After hearing ail that heady Western 
talk, 1 headed for Harry’s New York Bar 
at 5 Rue Daunou (Sank Roo Dough 
Noo) as do ail good Americans when they 
feel a little homesick in Paris, or just a 
littJe thirsty. Harry, a doughty little Scot 
with literally thousands of friends from 
the United States, died last year after 
spending nearly half a century in his 
famous bar. He tended bar there in 1911 
when the place was first opened by jockey 
Ted Sloan and then, in 1923, took charge 
and turned the spot into a real corner of 
America in Paris with college pennants 
and pictures of U. S. newspapermen, 
sports figures, and American friends 
tacked up ail over the walls. Downstairs, 
there’s a room with a piano, and every 
night a performer still bangs out Ameri¬ 
can jazz tunes and college songs while 
the customers sing out the words with 
Yankee fervor. For nearly fifty years, 
every visiting American of note, from 
Grantland Rice and Scott Fitzgerald to 
Cole Porter and Ernest Hemingway, has 
bellied up to the bar of this American 
oasis. George Gershwin wrote the first 
part of his An American in Paris on the 
cellar piano, and Sinclair Lewis plotted 
out part of Dodsworth while seated at the 
bar. In 1924, O. O. Mcintyre, that gad- 
about from Galliopolis, Ohio, who be- 
came one of the most succesful colum- 
nists around, wrote an article for Cos- 
MOPOLITAN entitled “Beachcombers of 
the Boulevards,” in which he took some 


healthy swipes at the American barflies 
who were charter members of the Lost 
Génération. Harry read this and immedi- 
ately formed the International Barflies 
Club and named Mcintyre president. The 
club now has nearly a million members 
with local traps ail over the world. And 
every four years since 1924, Harry’s has 
run its own presidential straw vote which 
has been amazingly accurate, even call- 
ing Truman’s unexpected victory over 
Dewey. On every presidential élection 
night, the bar stays open ail night while 
runners on bicycles bring the latest re- 
turns from the local bureau of the United 
Press, which are then chalked up on the 
bar mirror. Harry’s son, Andy, a bluff, 
good natured lad, has inherited his fa- 
ther’s business and his father’s love of 
America. He knows the whereabouts of 
practically every American in Paris as 
well as the latest news from the States. 
After chatting with him while I munched 
on a hot dog. I strolled over to the Café 
de la Paix again . . . after ail, I figured, 
the law of averages just couldn’t go on 
failing me forever. 

As 1 sat down at a table, I saw another 
American who. from the way he was cas- 
ing every passerby. was there for the 
same reason I was. Finally, I spoke to 
him and we got into a conversation about 
bow he had stayed on in Paris after the 
war and had been coming to the Café de 
la Paix ever since, but had a very low 
record in recognizing old friends. He had 
been a photographer in the Army and 
had married a French girl. He now had 
two children and was doing free-lance 
work around Europe. His story was very 
interesting and. as he got up to go, I was 
sorry to see him leave. 

A “Friend” at Last 

“l’m Gene Kammerman.” he said. 
“Hope to see you again sometime.” 

“Same here,” I said. “l’m Dick Har- 
rity.” 

“Harrity?” he asked incredulously. 

“Yes, Harrity,” I repeated. 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
began to sing . . . 

“Harrity forever, how we love your 
gold and blue. 

Harrity, forever to your precepts we’ll 
be true. 

Swell the chorus, join the song 

Praise the school where we belong. 

Oh, sing and sing for Har-ri-ty.” 

“What the hell does that mean?” I 
asked bewilderedly. 

“That’s my old school song,” he re- 
plied proudly, “The William F. Harrity 
Grammar School, Fifty-sixth and Chris¬ 
tian, Philadelphia.” 

“Pm from Philadelphia, too.” I cried. 

“It’s a small world,” he said. 

We both had to hâve another Pernod 
on that. The End 
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Slim to tlie shape of your dreams in a girdle that’s lighter than a lipstick ! 


The shape of things to corne is rig 
‘New Dimension’ girdles and bras 
ness and light-ness, too. So Hght, 
ounces.* Yet the one you choose ’ 
strength you could possibly want 
Lycra®, the extraordinary elastic 
DuPont worked hand in hand to d 
Your ‘New Dimension’^" will las 
longer than any girdle or bra you’vf 
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IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 




EITHER OF THESE SETS: IF YOU AGREE TO BUY SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 
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ANY ONE OF THESE SETS: IF YOU AGREE TO BUY |fOUr| SELECTIONS OR ALTERNATES FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 


THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION by WiU Durant 


Winston Churchill's 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


THE WORLD OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Winston Churchill's 
A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Cari Sandburg's 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
THE WAR YEARS 
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The short trial membership in the 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

suggested here is made in order to demon- 
strate two things by your own expérience: 
first, that you can keep yourself from miss- 
ing the new books you are anxious to read; 
second, that at the same time you can save 
money through lower prices and the Club's 
unique Book-Dividend System 



FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT No. 419 

New York, N. Y. 

BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 



POSTAGE WILL BE RAID BY 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


























SUGGESTION: 

Any of the sets shown on these 
two pages will make an idéal Christ- 
mas or birthday gift' for someone 
in your family or for a friend 

IMPORTANT—Please Note: Under this trial member- 
ship offer a new member may choose either a sélec¬ 
tion of sets comprising no more than six individual 
volumes, or The Oxford Universal Dictionary by itself. 






















library sets 'for volume 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





TWO OR THREE OF THESE SETS: 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY | FOUR OR SIx] SELECTIONS 
OR ALTERNATES FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 


COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF THE COMPLETE THE COMPLETE WORKS 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM SHERLOCK HOLMES OF 0. HENRY 


Proüsf’s REMEMBRANCE Toynfcee’s A STUDY OF HISTORY THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THINGS PAST (* Two-Volume Abridgment] OF SEX • Havelotk ms 


GOOD SENSE FOR 
EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 

membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own expérience: flrst, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend System, 
through which members regularly re¬ 
çoive valuable library volumes — 
either without charge or at a small 
fraction of their price — simply by 
buying books they would buy any- 
way. The ofîers described here really 
represent "advance” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the four 
or six books you engage to buy later. 

The work(s) you choose will be 
sent to you immediately, and you will 
be billed at the spécial price indicated 
(plus a small charge for postage). 

>|c: You hâve a wide choice always 
— over 200 sélections and alternâtes 
during the year. 

If you continue after buying 
the four or six additional books 
called for in this trial member¬ 
ship, with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive, without 
charge, a valuable Book-Dividend 
averaging around $6.50 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit- 
sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value) has been earned 
and received by Club members as 
Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street • New York 14, N. Y. 
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For tïie Hâves and Have-Nots 


O ne gift cornes to mind for those 
two hard-to-buy Christmas prés¬ 
ents for groups: the hâves and 
the have-nots. It’s not merely an easy 
solution, but the best solution: records. 
Some of the recording companies bave 
handsoine packages good for giving to 
entire families. Among these is Igor 
Slravinsky Conducting Rites of 
Spring and Petrouchka (Columbia; 
112.50 monaural, $14.50 stéréo), which 
cornes complété with one record of the 
master himself talking about the incep- 
tion of these works and reminiscing 
about Diaghileff, the Ballet Russe, etc. 
Also with some handsome art work. And 
Carols for Christmas: Eileen Far- 
rell (Columbia), with full orchestra and 
chorus, will make the holidays as festive 
as they deserve to be. 

For more specialized giving, consider 
Hi-Ho, Madison Avenue, starring TV’s 
Louis Nye (Riverside). Accompanied by 
an instrumental group called The Status 
Seekers, Louis sings Ode to an Ulcer, 
Let’s Make an Adman President, and 
other timely tunes, to the delight of ail 
sophisticates, real or imagined. For the 
kids, The Singing Lady—Fairy Taies 


hy Ireene Wicker (Riverside), which 
includes The Red Shoes, The Happy 
Prince, and many more. You’ll probably 
love listening to Miss Wicker after ail 
these years, too. 


Around Midnight, Julie London 
(Liberty). Julie, one of my favorites, 
wears a pair of iridescent pants on the 
cover, and pants in an iridescent manner 
inside, on such songs as the title one 
(meaning ’Round Midnight), Lush Life, 



Julie London: iridescent singer. 


and Don’t Smoke in Bed, and others. 

I Gotta Right to Swing, Sammy 
Davis, Jr. (Decca). Mr. Rhythm, wear- 
ing pants as tight as Julie’s, and singing 
in his own way, with arrangements by 
Sy Oliver and others, for a swinging 
group of musicians. This may be the 
greatest record he’s ever made. 

Dancing at the Hop, Bobby Vinton 
and his orchestra (Epie). Bobby Vinton 
may be the new Les Brown—a youngster 
with a band composed, I gather, of col¬ 
lege kids. Swings. 

The Untouchahles. Original Music 
From the TV Show, Nelson Riddle and 
his orchestra (Capitol). Need I say that 
I regard Nelson Riddle as an Untouch- 
able himself? A great arranger. And he 
has taken the last name of Eliot Ness 
and made some fine tunes: Tender-Ness, 
IFistful-Ness, Dejected-Ness, etc. 

Larry Kert Sings Leonard Bern¬ 
stein (Seeco). The most durable mem- 
ber of the JPest Side Story cast in a trib- 
ute to the composer. A virile voice, plus 
good sélections (from ffonderful T own, 
and On the T own, and other Bernstein 
shows), plus arrangements by Richard 
Wess. —MEGHAN RICHARDS 





"Agony” of the Daytlme Viewer 


DAYTIME PERFORMANCE .. . We 

got to thinking, the other day, about the 
two daytime programs women seem to 
prefer—the so-called “agony” show, and 
the daytime serial. 

Speaking for “agonies,” Jack Bailey, 
King of ABC-TV’s Queen for a Day for 
the last sixteen years, says, “WeVe been 
accused of ail sorts of things, but the suc- 
cess of our type of program is, l’m cer¬ 
tain, due to its utter simplicity and hon- 
esty. We even air the goofs. I think women 
tune us in.because they like a happy end- 
ing, and, here, they see one every day.” 

Larry White, head of CBS-TV’s day¬ 
time programming, says about sériais: 
“Adult companionship is their primary 
appeal. Many women are alone—except 
for the children—from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing until 7:30 at night. And, a woman 
feels that the people in our stories are 
real people, that they are friends. Fm 
inclined to think that the type of woman 


who watches our show is entirely different 
from one who tunes in the so-called 
“agony” shows. Our viewers don’t tune in 
to see a show so much as they tune in to 
see what their friends are doing.” 

RIJSY LADY . . . We asked Mildred 
Alberg, producer of the Our American 
Heritage sériés, what it was like to be a 
woraan TV producer (she’s one of the 
very few in the field). “Being a woman 
has never had anything to do with it,” 
was her reply. “But being a TV producer 
is exciting, challenging, and fun!” 

“Has no one ever raised any objections 
to having a woman producer?” we asked. 

“Not really,” replied Millie. “Someone 
at NBC mentioned, at the time I took 
over, that there had never been a woman 
producer at the network before. I said, 
‘Congratulations. You’ve just hired one.’ 
And that’s the last time that the subject 
ever came up.” 


This month is a big one for this petite 
woman. The first play she has produced 
for Broadway, Little Moon of Alban, 
opens December 1. It stars Julie Harris 
in the part she portrayed first on TV. 

WORTH YDLR PRECIOIJS TIME 

... Profect 20''s “The Corning of Christ,” 
incorporating works of Rembrandt and 
other artists, is woven together with the 
same skillful technique that won awards 
here and abroad for last spring’s “Mark 
Twain.” The second half of the greatest 
story ever told follows at Easter. . . . 
“Born A Giant,” second of the American 
Heritage sériés on the men who made 
American history. This one is the story 
of Andrew Jackson. . . . And, if you 
missed it last year, a repeat of Leonard 
Bernstein’s Christmas music with the St. 
Paul’s Cathédral Boys’ Choir of London, 
Marion Anderson, and the Schola Can- 
torum. —FLORENCE HAMSHER 




“Especially at party time’' says Tony Randall .. ■ It takes something more than 

the same old plain liquor to impress holiday guests. Make the grand gesture... serve cocktails! 
It’s easy when they’re Heublein’s. No work—just pour on-the-rocks. No qualms about quality, 
ever. Heublein Cocktails are made witb choicest liquors, expertly proportioned... you’d be 
proud to serve them at any price. Yet — drink for drink — they cost less than plain whiskey! 
9 VARIETIES-FULL STRENGTH-READY-TO-SERVE. Extra Dry Martini, 67.5 proof. Manhattan, Dry 
Manhattan, 55 proof. Vodka Martini, 60 proof. Daiquiri, Whiskey Sour and Side Car, 52.5 proof. 
Old Fashioned, 62 proof. Stinger, 50 proof. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Connecticut. 


GIFT-WRAPPED... 
READY TO POUR 
ON-THE-ROCKS 

Send your friends 
a cocktail party— 
in a bottle ! 

Give gift-wrapped 
Heublein Manhattans 
or Extra Dry Martinis, 
ready-to-serve. 


'—■—■“HEUBLEIN COCKTAILS 

(pronounced Hugh-Bline) 
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LUMCH IDâTE WITH 


Jack Leiïiiïioii 



“Wonien think you’re adorable,” Lyn 
Tornabene tells actor Jack Lenimon. 


1:00 p.nf_O’Neill Theatre 

Thirty-five-year-old John Uhler Lemmon 
III was born in Boston, attended select 
New England schools, and graduated 
froni Harvard in 1946. He started his ca- 
reer in radio soap opéras in 1948, ap- 
peared frequently in TV dramas, made 
his Broadway début in 1953 in a revival 
of Room Service. His Hollywood career 
surged in 19.55, when he won an Academy 
Atvard for his supporting rôle in Mister 
Roberts. Divorced, he is residing tem- 
porarily in New York. 

When Jack Lemmon is working, he is 
intense, tant, single-minded. and he 
smokes so much you can track him by his 
contrail. But. working or not, he is loaded 
with high-strung charm, and he is good- 
looking in an Ivy League-Peter Pan sort 
of way: average height, wiry thin, with a 
surprising touch of gray in his hair. 

We met while he was rehearsing for 
Face of a Hero, his first Broadway show 
since he hecame one of Hollywood’s hot- 
test properties. Lunch was schedu'ed for 
a one-hour break ; to save time. it was to 
take place on stage at the Eugene O’Neill 
Theatre. We called the Stage Delicates- 
sen for sandwiches and beer. and they 
dispatched a buffet for a catered wed- 
ding. Because neither Mr. Lemmon nor I 
felt capable of consuming thlrteen sand¬ 
wiches each. we invited everyone on 
hand to help himself. Partaking of the 
feast: director Alexander “Sandy” Mac- 
kendrick. a marvelously tall, thin fellow 
who looks like the movies invented him to 
play a director; writer Robert L. Joseph, 
who looks like a panda; and a whole hive 
of press agents who were swarming over 
Mr. Lemmon with requests for inter- 
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views, Personal appearances, and quot- 
able Unes. When the tumult subsided, we 
retreated into a corner for some quiet 
conversation which began; “How’s the 
show going?” 

“It’s a lot of hard work,” Jack said. 
“Pve got a bigger part than Hamiet. It’s 
tricky. I hope I can pull it off.” 

“1 take it this is very different from 
working in a picture like Some Like It 
Hot,” I said, pointing out to him the pack 
of cigarettes he was looking for. He was 
smoking filtered kings through a filtered 
holder, and getting them lit was a fairly 
elahorate ritual. 

“We had a real hall making Some Like 
It Hot," he said. “But people hâve got- 
ten the impression Pm a comic. l’m not. 
l’m an actor. Pve always been an actor.” 

I told him his fans term him “ador¬ 
able.” and asked if that bothered him. 
“It doesn’t bother me. No,” he said, 
while grinding out his nearly whole ciga¬ 
rette and looking around for the pack. 
“But Pd rather they thought of me as 
an actor. 

Handing him the matches he had mis- 
placed. I asked him what he thought he 
might now he if he hadn’t gone into the 
theatre. “Pve never given it any thought,” 
he said. “1 don’t know what Pd do. I 
would die.” 

“Isn’t acting a rather self-centered line 
of work?” I needled. 

“It’s a means of expression like any 
other Creative joh.” he said. “Like writ- 
ing or painting or designing. What makes 
a writer write? Whatever his drive is, it’s 
no different from an actor’s. More time 
and space is devoted to figuring out what 
makes actors tick. though. PH tell you 
one thing about the appeal of acting 
that’s rarely mentioned; acting gives you 
a chance to he somebody else. I think 
that’s the attraction for most of the 
actors I know; when they act, they can 
forget their own frustrations and guilt. 
The big. Big. BIG thing for an actor is 
to get over being afraid to expose him¬ 
self. The day you can let yourself show 
through your work and not care whether 
somebody laughs or is shocked, you’ve 
got it made. 

Dignity In Labor 

“Who ksows what makes any kind of 
person the way he is? I don’t know what 
made me an actor. But I always remem- 
ber something my father said to me when 
I told him what 1 wanted to do. He was 
in the flour-mix business. He said, T hope 


you like what you’re going to do. The 
day I stop finding romance in a loaf of 
bread, PH quit.’ ” (The cigarette routine 
again—out with the old. in with the new. 
It was beginning to take on a rhythm.) 

“Do you feel you owe anything to your 
public?” I asked. 

“Good Lord no,” he answered, recoil- 
ing. “Well, that’s not exactly true. I owe 
them a good performance. When they 
pay their money to see me. they should 
he getting my best. But that's ail I owe 
them. That ‘public’ you’re talking about 
can he a very strange thing, you know. 
PH give you an example of what I mean. 
One day in Sardi’s, a woman sent a note 
to my table a.sking me to join her. I 
couldn’t rememher if I knew her. so I 
sent the waiter hack to tell her Pd stop 
on my way out. Before he could get to 
her, she was standing in front of me, 
screeching. ‘You’re the rudest man Pve 
ever seen. Didn’t you get my message? I 
sent for you.’ I tried to stand up. but the 
table was in the way, and she started 
yelling louder, ‘You’re a public servant, 
young man. I support you. When I ask 
you to do something. you do it.' She was 
getting out of hand. so the manager led 
her out. You may think she was crazy, 
but things like that happen often. You 
can keep your public.” 

Where Women Are Concerned... 

Jack’s public lias often been told he’s 
planning to he a perennial bachelor. I 
asked if that were true. He looked at the 
fioor through a thin stream of smoke and 
shook his head. “I don’t know if Pm 
going to he a perennial anything. I never 
said that.” 

“AH those women who think you’re 
adorable usually also mention how funny 
you are. Don’t you suspect that women 
find humor irrésistible?” 

“Pm not a comedian,” he repeated. 
“But you’re right. Women find a sense of 
humor very appealing. I don't know why. 
I suppose it’s .something like the attrac¬ 
tion a man feels for a woman who is 
bright. witty, outgoing. She doesn’t hâve 
to he beautiful. Pve never really analyzed 
it.” He looked around . . . this time the 
cigarettes were gone. for sure. No, they 
were in his pocket. He checked his watch. 
Time for one more, and then lunch hour 
was over. 

We walked hack into the middle of the 
stage. It seemed huge, the theatre tiny. 
When the houselights are up, there’s no 
barrier at ail hetween the actor and the 
audience. The séparation must he artifi- 
cially created, by the footlights, hy the 
actors themselves. This kind of thinking 
can conjure up ail kinds of people. I dis- 
covered. In a flash, the stage was filled 
with furniture and furniture niovers. the 
director. the playwright, and the cast. 
Jack picked up his script and moved into 
his place on the set. waving good-hy with 
his free hand—the one with the cigarette 
holder in it. —LYN TORNABENE 





THE MISSION THAT BECAME A FORTRESS...THE FORTRESS THAT BECAME A SHRINE... 


JOHN WAYNE / RICHARD WIDMARK / LAURENCE HARVEY 

COSTARRING 

FRANKIE AVALON / Patrick wayne / linda cristal 

JOANO'BRIEN/CHILLWILLS/™ RICHARD BOONE 

produced and direcled by JOHN WAYNE/original screenpiay by JAMES EDWARD GRANT/music composed and conducted by DIMITRI TIOMKiN 

A BATJAC PRODUCTION RELEASED THROUGH UNITED ^^ÏTISTS/J£0R|^|QQ|^Qp‘ 


ALL SEATS RESERVED! COMING SOON! 
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“THE NATERAE PIGMEIVT of your face looks better—what if freckles do 
show?” Julia wears mascara, lipstick during day, adds pancake for nighttime. 



..... 

Julia Meade on 
A Desert Island 


Julia Meade: “If I were stranded on 
a desert island, the first things l’d miss 
would be hand lotion and mascara.” 

How Julia retains her Personal “signa¬ 
ture,” and still looks up-to-the-minute, 
puzzles her fans. To Julia, it’s simple: 

“My eyes aren’t large, so I always use 
mascara; I feel naked without it. And I 
try ail the new eye make-up colors. I 
bave a long face, so I always try for a 
dôme or triangular hairdo—and change 
it at least once a year—but never bave 
it terribly long or terribly short. 

“My waist is small—so I accent it. You 
can adapt most current styles to accent 
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your assets. I even took my chemises in 
at the waist.” There are some fashions 
which Julia simply ignores. “The trapeze 
and I had no rapport; I had house- 
coats, I didn’t need trapèzes.” 

Julia is a Harvey Berin aficionada 
(“His cocktail dresses look right for my 
TV wardrobe—they hâve a gentle, lady- 
like look”), and buys Dior suits and 
coats. Summing it up, Julia advises, 
“Don’t ever wear anything in which you 
feel uncomfortable—it diverts your at¬ 
tention. It makes you uneasy. For in¬ 
stance, l’m misérable in a side-draped 
dress. Poufs make me unhappy. Scarves 


drive me crazy.” Moreover, ‘ Tm the 
peignoir type—not pajamas or baby 
dolls.” Julia takes a dim view of cu¬ 
lottes for herself (“too unfeminine for 
me”), doesn’t even like slacks. 

Despite ail this ladylike feeling, Julia 
will play a chic, socialité sophisticate in 
the Corning movie, Tammy, Tell Me True, 
competing—unladylike—with an ingénue. 
We hope that the mascara will keep her 
feeling comfortable. 

Velvet-bowed hairdo for winter, 
1960-1961, created by Alexandre-Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer is as good a bet for 
sophisticates as for ingénues. Hair falls 
just to the nape of the neck. The pinned- 
on bow gives the illusion of long hâir, 
tied back. 

Alexandre, whose clients include roy- 
alty. Maria Callas, the Begum Aga Khan, 
and the Duchess of Windsor, favors the 
shingled hairdo with a pompadour and 
a bang. He also likes the plastered-to-the- 
cheek curl. 

A woman’s largest hair problem these 
days is how to keep that curl, or the 
brushed-forward hair, hugging fast to the 
cheek. Some hairdressers lean toward 
Lepage’s glue. Others vote for colorless 
nail polish, but this means the compli¬ 
cations of using nail polish remover. 
Then there are the staunch advocates of 
rubber cernent—which can be removed 
with boiling water. Says one hair- 
dresser, philosophically, “So it hurts.” 
Ail we know is that dressing tables and 
salon counters will shortly begin to look 
like hardware stores. 

Hildegarde, the body-conscious chan¬ 
teuse, jumped the gun on other women 
by wheedling one of the new, purse-sized 
spot-reducers out of its manufacturer, 
Relaxacizor, before it hit the market. 
Hildegarde tossed the little transistor 
into her purse, and startled some fellow 
passengers on a jet flight from Holly¬ 
wood to New York by calmly lunching, 
4,000 feet up, while her spot-reducer 
worked away, contracting her muscles. 
This newest little brain child of the com¬ 
pany that has made a fortune out of 
milady’s avoirdupois is due out this 
month, and we can see the future now: 
on planes, trains, everywhere—ail those 
muscles contracting, while you lunch, sip 
coffee, read, chat, snooze. What next? 

Pink water, green water, blue water 
in the bathtub. Little boys and girls are 
taking to the colored bubble baths the 
way they took to chocolaté straws. 

But the colored bubble bath may 
influence some traditional fashions for 
kids. In test-marketing the colors in 
Des Moines, the Wrisley company ran 
into the tradition-smashing fact that 
more little boys liked pink. Little girls 
went for blue. How this news may affect 
purveyors to the infant carriage trade, 
we hardly dare guess. 





Illllllllllll 
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The Fur Trench Coat- 
And the Fur Bang 


“Insouciani” is lhe word for the 

slouching, fiat knit sweater from Italy. 
The Italians’ smashing success at cre- 
ating knits is turning women into avid 
collectors of the knit evening gown, 
the knit suit, the knit dress. Luisa Spa- 
gnoli, in lier famous “garden” factory in 
Perugia (where the knitters lunch out- 
doors), has begun to hring the médiéval 
touch to the sweater. 

One pullover, of Merino wool, was 
inspired by the Italian knights in their 
battles in the Middle Ages. It promises 
to he one of the most carelessly chic 
and élégant looks taken up hy women 
from the Riviera to the very soignée 
women of Rio. 

Flowcr «ar-niiiffs, made of fresh 
flowers, and other fresh-flower hair déco¬ 
rations, may turn into one of the winter 
hits for evening. This is a trick that 
couldn’t hâve worked jiist a few months 
ago; before you had even finished your 
demitasse, the flowers would hâve wilted 
around your ears. No more. Responsible 
for new, long-lasting gladioli and chrys- 
anthemums are scientific experiments 
which hâve succeeded in crossbreeding a 
hardy Florida strain. 

With the Japanese influence so strong 
about us, the flowers are expected to 
decorate Japanese hair-sticks, chignons, 
and even to grâce fashionable necks with 
chokers of flowers. Please remember, 
though, that one evening’s wear is ail 
you can expect from all this dewy-fresh 
floral fashion. 

The fur treneh coat is in with a bang. 
Now that Jacques Kaplan has donc it in 
Bengalese tiger, any unfurry version is 
old hat. Almost any coat now boasts 
some fur inside or out. Gold Mongolian 
sheep is on the inside of Balenciaga’s 
black satin coat, and no woman today 
will dream of throwing away an old fur 
coat when she can hâve her new cloth 
coat lined with some of that once throw- 
away fur. 

Don’t expect to recognize all the furs 
you see, unless you’re a zoologist. Vernier, 
of London, whose clients include the 
Duchess of Kent and Princess Alexandra, 
has designed possibly the hat to end all 
fur hats. It’s made of mouflon, a wild 
sheep of Sardinia and Corsica. If you 
want hangs, you just comb the silky fur 


(which is as thick and curly as that of an 
unclipped poodle) over your brow. Like 
so many furs today, this native of the 
islands can he dyed any color. 

Those hu{îe brd bolsters that women 
are carrying around Los Angeles aren’t 
bed bolsters at all. They’re the most giant 
of giant handbags from Italy. Slim cotton 
dresses match these cotton bags. How 
strange—and convenient —can the hand- 
hag get? The travel bag—also from Italy 


—that opens out into a writing desk, 
complété with paper and envelopes, and 
has a secret jewelry compartment, gives 
us some idea. And now that Endicott 
Johnson, the shoe people. hâve perfected 
a new, soft yet .scufl-resistant leather that 
improves the wear of leather by as much 
as 700 per cænt, we’re hoping for élégant 
leather bags that can take abrasion and 
the scuftlng we give them, and still gleam, 
iiewly, back at us. 

—HARRIET LA BARRE 






Pltfalls of 
Prosperity 

BY OKRALB WALKKR 


A SEIVSE or VALUES, by Sloan 
Wilson (Harper & Brothers. $4.95). Few 
readers recall Sloan Wilson’s first book. 
Voyage to Someivhcre, a leanly written 
short novel about a young Naval officer 
n charge of a supply ship. battling both 
red tape and the Japanese. But it is worth 
remembering for its vivid, yet coolly con- 
trolled writing, and because it draws on 
the author’s own wartime expérience, a 
crucial period in bis life. 

t is mémorable, too, because the 
mewhere” of that initial blind voyage 
low known: famé and fortune. Surely, 
many would say, a happy destination. But 
Mr. Wilson himself is not so certain. 

Spokesman for Suburbia 

His latest novel is even more racked 

with ambivalence toward what D. H. 

Lawrence called “the Bitch-Goddess of 
Success” than was The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit, which carried Sloan Wilson 
I that Promised Land, five years ago. 
Values, like Gray Flannel, is primarily 
a taie of the pitfalls of prosperity, with 
the love element subordii 

With Values, he resum 
leading fictional spokesm 
suburban middle class, 

e again on the probl 
attend getting ahead in 
bas written a sharply obse 
(over seven hundred pi _ 

Nathan Bond’s obsessive need for, and 
catastrophic drift into, self-advancement 
during the Affluent Fifties. But with this 
added kicker: taking a leaf from Oscar 
Wilde, he seems to be saying, “When the 
gods wish to punish us, they answer our 
prayers.” 

The novel could well he subtitled: “A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Fat-and-Forty 
Comic Strip Cartoonist.” As it opens, 
although Nathan Bond has dieted from a 
flahby 
hundre 

the rest of his life : 
ing, he is separated from his wife, Amy, 
their two children—sixteen-year-old Steve, 
ind Sally, twelve—and from the domi- 
lating dream of his youth, which was to 
ae a serions painter. 

By ineans of an extended Marquandian 
flash back (a device Mr. Wilson has used 


with efîect in his previous two books). 
Nathan finally décidés to stop averting 
his gaze and he re-examines his four 
décades, from a hopeful, ambitions child- 
hood to the shattered présent. 

Thinking back, Nathan recalls how his 
and Amy’s paths had crossed as children, 
first at the âge of ten, then at fifteen. 
Each came from a genteelly poor family, 
each hungered for a gréa ter share of 
worldly goods. In Nathan, this manifested 
itself as extreme competitiveness. in ath- 
letics, in conversation, in painting. 

Meeting next at a house party at Yale, 
where Nathan was a student. each was 
lonely and ripe for love. They married 
soon after; a pathetically immature hoy- 
husband and child-hride. 

After nearly five years of hazardous sea 
duty (as in ail of Sloan Wilson’s novels. 
the war sequences are the most deeply 
felt and best written; like many other 
World War II veterans-turned-novelists, 
his porfrayal of the civilian world always 
seems blurred by comparison). Nathan 
returns and hurls himself frenetically into 
earning a livelihood. The world of money- 
making becomes the new theatre of oper¬ 
ations, each raise a new victory. Nathan, 
in short, becomes a male Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar who shelves his dreams in favor 
of settling down comfor 

Success Via J 

Nathan moves from a 



esque tr 
cartoon 
j)apers, i 
000 a y( 

^ At this point, Nathan’s wot 
lisher gives them what he calls The 
Lecture, pointing up the périls of success. 
It is the crux of the book. 

“Most middle-cla.ss people.” the puh- 
lisher tells them, “whether they admit it 
or not, hâve little choice but to he rea- 
sonably moral. They usually can't afford 
a divorce, even if they want one. ... The 
greatest danger of success is simply the 
fact that money allows you to do what 
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you want to do. . . . You will hâve 
temptations which ordinary people never 
know. Beautiful women who never would 
hâve looked at a man before he had suc- 
ce.ss suddenly will become convinced that 
he’s Apollo.... Whatever your weakness, 
there suddenly will be a thousand sales- 
men eager to tempt you into it. . . . 
fFurthermore] almost every writer or 
artist I ever met was an egomaniac to 
start with, and success makes them worse 
—it seems to vindicate them. When an 
egomaniac fails, as everybody bas to do 
once in a while, it seems to him as though 
the World bas corne to an end.” 

The Lecture, ironically, becomes The 
Prophecy. Nathan, when he bumps into 
Work difficulties, is ridden with fear that 
his success-bubble will burst. First he, 
then his wife Amy, tastes the forbidden 
fruit of adultery, and they mutually ex- 
pel themselves from the bitter Eden of 
their marriage. 

Saine Author, Different Heroes 

In other words. Nathan Bond has done 
just what Tom Rath did not do in Gray 
Flannel —and Nathan pays the price for 
it. Rath, you will remember, turned away 
from what he considered excessive ambi¬ 
tion, with the explanation that he was 
just a “nine-to-five guy” after ail; he 
wanted his evenings and week ends free 
to spend with his family. 


With an author like Sloan Wilson, who 
célébrâtes hearth and home and the 
family unit intact above nearly ail else 
in this World, it is giving away no secret 
to say that Nathan’s price is refunSed 
to him in the end. He and Amy are 
eventually reconciled, Steve finds that 
what he has done is both understood and 
forgiven, and the whole family détermines 
to begin again and steer a course “some- 
where between sentimental optimism and 
apathetic despondency.” 

Sloan Wilson writes in a simple, 
straightforward style, and he is able to 
croate people one really cares about. His 
scene-sense is dramatic (this will un- 
doubtedly make a popular movie), and 
his story line has a very strong for- 
ward impetus. 

He has everything a novelist needs— 
except a really large view of life. His new 
book is overloaded with talk of budgets, 
installment buying, commuters’ tickets, 
life insurance, deep-freezers, and the like; 
at times, one even expects cake recipes. 
In short, he is so domestic a novelist that 
he approaches being a thoroughly domes- 
ticated one, heedless that there may be 
important things occurring—even in the 
civilian world—beyond the four walls of 
the home. At his présent stage of devel¬ 
opment, he rates with the better popular 
novelists like Herman Wouk and Gerald 
Green, not with true literary artists like 


Cozzens and Marquand. Unlike the latter 
two writers, one never feels that Mr. 
Wilson knows more about his characters’ 
problems than they do themselves. His 
new novel. though like his others in being 
just a Unie less than life-size. neverthe- 
less possesses the genuinely admirable 
quality of joggling the reader’s mind and 
prodding him to formulate his own atti¬ 
tudes toward the fictional matters at hand. 
For this reason alone, it ranks as a seri- 
ously intended contribution to the litera- 
ture of our time. 

TOURIST VS AFRICA, by Evelyn 
Waugh (Little. Brown and Company, 
13.75). The wittily thoughtfui log of a 
long tour of the Dark Continent, recently 
completed by this brilliant English 
author. 

POM-POM’S CHRISTMAS, story and 
pictures by Jon Whitcomb (Holt, Rine¬ 
hart and Winston. Inc. $3.75). Especially 
for children, Cosmopolitan Contributing 
Editor Whitcomb has whipped up this 
happy taie of a French poodle, a little 
girl, and the Yule season. 

THE KEY TO ÎVEW YORK, hy Alice 
Fleming (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$2.75). Also for children. this one is a 
fascinating guide to the bustle and his- 
tory of the Empire City. The End 
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Married women 
are sharing this secret 

... the new, easier, surer protection 
for those most intimate marriage problems 


What a blessing to be able to trust 
in the wonderful germicidal protec¬ 
tion Norforms can give you. Nor- 
forms hâve a highly perfected new 
formula that releases antiseptie 
and germicidal ingrédients with 
long-lasting action. The exclusive 
new base melts at body tempéra¬ 
ture, forming a powerful protec- 
tive film that gnards (but will not 
harm) the délicate tissues. 

And Norforms’ déodorant protec¬ 
tion has been tested in a hospital 
clinic and found to be more effec¬ 


tive than anything it had ever 
used. Norforms eliminate (rather 
than cover up) embarrassing 
odors, yet hâve no “medicine” or 
“disinfectant” odor themselves. 

And what convenience! These 
small féminine suppositories are 
so easy and convenient to use. 
Just insert—no apparatus, mixing 
or measuring. They’re greaseless 
and they keep in any .climate. 

Now available in new paekages 
of 6, as well as 12 and 24. Also 
available in Canada. 


Tested by doctors . . . 
trusted by women . . . 
proved in hospital clinics 

LrPlease send me the new Norfor 

U v| 

1/ i;y Name__ 

' Norforms’ s.ree._ 
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FOLDING^ M 

Foîds ' •■tuck-!way”''°iiat°* Co"iIï!in'ï«niîr^ MSht.*'*Wood 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

SETTER SLEEP. INC., Dept. 403 
New Providence, N. J. 



C-12. 4414 North Miro, New Orléans. 



BY JOAN GAROW 

Mlllll...Illll...Illlllllllllllllllllllll.. 


.MAKK THK .SAMK 

Activities are more fun in 



mfort 
made for men and woni- 
en alike. Of washable 
a velvety fine-wale cor- 
- diiroy, with elastic ad- 
justable waistband, full- 
engtb zippers. Men’s 
sizes Small-X-large; 
women’s sizes 8-16. In 
olive, black, gold, sand. 
121.9.6 eacb. .Joël McKay, 
Dept. CO-12, Taft Bldg., 
Suite 219, Hollywood & 
Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif. 




IT’S <::IÆAK TO NEE, «10.95 

Tbis picture window sports umbrella is 
wortb saving for a rainy day! Look ahead 
without Corning ont from under. Excellent 
for golf, football games, etc. 52" wide 
made of beavy gauge vinyl witb protective 
vinyl case, lô-rib aluminum windproof 
frame. Add 50ç! post. Bradford’s, Inc., 
Box 535-L4, Englewood, N.J. 


KEEPl.XG THE KE<:»KU.S, ll|t».»5 

Black wrougbt iron rack 
witb adjustable 
plastic grips, 
bold records firm- 
ly with roora to ex- 
pand. Holds up to 
100 LP albums. 
Measures 19" high, 
14" wide,21"deep 
with self-level- 
ing vinyl tipped 
legs. Express 
chgs. collect. Leslie Créations, Dept. CP- 
12, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


THE LANiaTAl>E OF I.OVE 

Wear your hcart on your bracelet with the 
âge old thought on it in 10 languages. 
Heart available in enameled red, green or 
bine mounted on sterling silver or 12K 
gold filled. 1" in dia., 84.00; 1%", 85.00; 
IMi", $7.00. Bracelet in sterling silver or 
12K gold filled, .$4.00. Wayne Silversmith, 
Dept. CP-12, 546 So. Broa<lway, Yonkcrs 
5, New York. 


l'IlAHM IIEK 

For a remembrance of that spé¬ 
cial Xmas, she’ll enjoy tbis 
Christmas Tree with 
tips of branches enam¬ 
eled in red and green. 
, . 14Kgold$15.00;ster- 

'1 

chanting Bell (it 
really rings) in 
14K gold, $6.00; 
$1.50. Charm & Treasure, Dept. 
CP-12, 509 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





KEEP CHRISTMAS SAFE 

Red beavy cardboard chest bas 
2 lift ont trays which bold 
96 large or 300 small orna- 
ments. Space below for light 
sets, under-tree items, etc. 
27"xl8"xl2" $4.25. Parsnip 
Hollow Products, Dept CP-12, 
East Haddam, Conn. 
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kkvs-(:a!«ii-& caiiry, « 1.25 

Simulated leather tote-alongs corne in 
keycase with insert for identification and 
cash case. Has plastic coin container and 
cli]) for folding money. 2 or 3 initiais at- 
tractively gold stamped. In black or red 
leatherette. Tower Press, Box 591-CA, 
Lynn, Mass. 


IF THE .SIH»E FITS 

“Linda” is among the fine choice of flats 
front Sülby Bayes catalog. In bine, red, 
tan, bone, black, white calf. Wide range 
s front 2-13 AAAAAA to D 
I to 9M.. only). %" fiat heel. 
2-10,114.95; 1014-12, $15.95; 
1214 or 13, $16.95. Add 
50< po.st. Write for 
your free cata¬ 
log to Solby 
Bayes CP-12, 
45 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 




AlllIKOll MllinOR ON THE WALL 

Sturdily fashioned and will not fall. Holds 
jcwelry, pins and what nots galore. Lends 
space on the dresser and in beautiful 
décor. 14" W, 17" H, 3%" D. Available 
in honeytone pine or maple finish. $14.95, 
express collect. Easy to assemble kit, 
$10.95. Yield House, Dept. CP-12, No. 
Conway, New Hampshire. 


CBYSTAE OITARTET, »5.05 

This magnificent decanter in 
ported front France has four 
separate sections, each with 
its own pouring spout and 
stopper. For colorful splendor 
fill sections with Creme de 

[ Menthe, Cherry Heering, 
Trand Mat 

i. ^ Drambuic. Stands 12" 

tall. Add 50{; post. 
\ y What’s New Shop, Dept. 
i\l CO, Wynnewood, Penna. 




FISIII.YO F4»R ('4»AII>1.I.ME.NTS 

This “good catch” adds distinctive beauty 
hting in any room or décor. Sleek hand 
sculpttired design of rare Taverneau in 
beautifully grained, oil finish Haitian hard- 
wood. Self-adhesive device needs no nails 
or tools to hang. Sizes range front 4" to 
11" long. $2.98. Deer Hill Co., Dept. CS-10, 
College Point 56, N.Y. 


DRES$i FOR SLEEP-WAEKINC. 

What the best dressed sleep- 
er wears after 5—or—IC 
or anytime he wants to r 
with comfort. In Sanfor- 
ized flannelettc, knee 
' length, patch pockets, 

' side vents. Attractive i 
light bine or yellov 
Men’s sizes 36-50; won 
en’s 12-20. $3.95 plus 250 
postage. H. M. Allison 
Co., 175H Rawson Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 


N' 





LOG 

CARRIER 

$2.95 

2 for 

* 5.50 

and tldy way ' 
to lug your logs 
from woodplle to 

fireslde. This carrier Is ruggedly made of 
10 ounce, vat-dyed canvas duck and meas- 
ures 29" wlde to accommodate the largest 
logs. The extra wldth keeps dlrt. dust, chips 
and bark off the floor. Carry It sultcase 
fashlon by the easy-grlp wooden handles 
whlch are securely encased In the cloth 
Itself. Color choice of Green or Black. 

EMATOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MIZPAH COIN 

Symbol uniting two 
people in love. 
Halves fit only 
each other. 
Coins face quotes 
Genesis, 3149. 
STERLING SILVER OR 12 Kt. GOLD-FILLED 
1"dia.52.50* 1V4"54 • iy2''55 
14 Kt. GOLD 

1"525 • iy4"^35 • 11/2" «50 

Inscriptions on reverse af 100 per leiter. 
Write For Catalos Prîces incl Tax And PPd. 

Wa^//e Silmsmiths 

S46B South Bway. Yonkers 5, N. Y.; 





Never Buy Film Again! 
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Dept. C0F.12 
217 East Todd Ave. 
Reed City, Michigan 



air, postpaid! 


WINKiNG TREES 

On and off they wink - the merri 

sible Holiday décorations for toble, .. 

or windowl Eoch colorfully decoroted deep grecn 1 
6" toll, and the lîght winks brightiy thcouah c{ 
plastic "jewels." Tokes standard battery, a' 
where. A real bargain at just $1 per p. 

Order by mail todoy, from reliable Breck's. 

WR/TE FOR [EM OIFT CATALOGI 
Breck's Gifts are exciting, unusuall Most from $1 ta $5 
— most not sold eisewhere — ail postpaid to youl Write 
for your FREE copy of Breck's big CatalogI 

BRECK'S of BOSTON 
684 Breck BIdg. 
BOSTON 10, Mass. 


M^WALLET PHOTOS 



tisfaction Guaronteed 
ROY PHOTO SERVICE 

it. 90, G PO Box 644. New York 1, N. Y. 



1000 

Naitie & Address 
Labels $1 ppd. 

Spécial Offer 

ANÏ 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 

Sensational bartiaiii! Your naine and address 
handsoniel.v printed on 1000 finest (|iia1i4' 
gummed labels. Padded—iiacked with FIÎEÉ. 
useful Plastic GIKT BOX. Use tbem on 
Btationery, checks, books. cards, records, etc. 
Beautifiillu priufeil on finest Rtimmed papor 
-1000 onli/ il. SI'ECIAT^SAVE MONEY! 
ANY 3 DI K EEUENT OKÜERS $2. Makes an 
idéal git't. If you don’t agréé this is the buy 
o£ the year, we’ll refiind your money in full. 
HANDY LABELS 

1204 Jasperson BIdg., Culver City 1, Calif. 


04»Ln FOR TRE GOURMET, «2.25 

This delicately fashioned saccharin server 
of heavy gold-tone métal edged with rhine- 
stone studded rosebuds with a dôme shaped 
lid and miniature tongs will draw many 
favorable comments from your guests. A 
elever gift for the modem hostess. Order 
2 for $4.00. Dea Co., Dept. CP-21, 92 
Westview Station, Binghamton, N.Y. 




SUEEI» TRiiHT 

You’ll sieep restfully knowing your child 
will reniain oovered throughout the night. 
The plastic rings which snap around crib 
bars allows baby more freedom of move- 
ment. Pins hold up to 3 blankets. Set of 6, 
$1.98. Best Values. Dept. CP-12, 403 Mar¬ 
ket St., Newark, N. J. 


FUR STYLE F4»R 4;4»LE REARS 

Dress iip your golf heads with a toüch of 
mink. Keep them well protected in as- 
sorted colors with mink tassles in autumn 
haze, ceriilean, lutetia and white. An un- 
nsual gift. Set of 3, $5.95; set of 4, $7.95. 
Send for your folder showing other mink 
trimmed gifts. Gifts by Genie, Dept. CP-11, 
42 Tecumseh Dr., Longmeadow, Mass. 



UUT ET 4IUT 

Save hostess’ time by serving serrated 
edged stainless Steel spoons for cntting 
and eating grapefniits, etc. The bamboo 
handle will enhance the table setting. Set 
of 4. $1.00; set of 8, $1.89. Breck’s of 
Boston, 317 Breck Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 



AÎVTiai E-lAG? 

To learn the just price to pay for Early 
American pictures, glass, china, furniture, 
métal and pewterware, patchwork quilts 
and other treasures, use this antique deal¬ 
ers’ handbook. Contains value of 25,000 
items. Madison House, Dept. CO-12, 380 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 




in Spare Time, for fun & extra $$$. Start small, 
expand to Colorful Candie Shop later! 

ENORMOUS DEMAND 
... for original, unusual shapes, colors, scents, types 
for holidays, weddings, birthdays, parties, ail 
evcnts. Friends, businesses, stores, clubs, ail pros¬ 
pects. As Utile as Wi in material brings $2 incomet 
NO ARTISTIC ABIIITY REQUIRED ... wc sbow you 
bow, step-by-step. Send Today for FREE FACTS, 
on borne instruction metbod. 



CANDIE INSTITUTE Dept. X-204,'Pallbrook, Calif. 
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TnK rO.\'FEUKKAr¥ MAAM 

For the Rebel of the deep South or for 
any student of Civil War days: cuff 
links and tie bar decorated with the old 
Confederate flag.The bright red, white and 
blue flag is made of fine enamel mounted 
on nickel plated métal. A fun gift for 
anyone. $3.98. Lee Products, Dept. CO-12, 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 



Clip-on 






1 white métal frames, fit ail types of 
asses. Précision Optical Co., Dept. CP- 
1, Rochelle, Illinois. 





SAVE THE IIAV AWAV. «ll.tt» 

A coin a day ticks time away and will 
save for you $1,000. Insert 25^ daily and 
watch date advance, amount increase. 
Calendar won’t change date unless you 
insert coin. Savings chart and key with 
every bank. 3 for $5.75; 6 for $11, add 
25^ postage per bank. Leecraft, Dept. 
CSE, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 



EEU LIFT EOIJNUEH.S, S4.»7 

Comfort and relaxation go along with this 
unique portable folding leg rest. Fully 
padded Relax-A-Pedic Lounger is con- 
toured to fit your calf and relax your feet 
and legs. Adj astable to fit any chair. 
Wood grain finish with plastic leather top. 
Better Sleep, Inc., Dept. CP-12, New 
Providence, N. J. 
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lïfiSâHol^lzedb DEN-SHUR-CUP 



DEN-SHUR-CUP CO., 


REVEAL YOUR INNER PERSONALITY WITH A 

It*s fun to know more about yourseU through 
your handwrlting. Our psycho-graphologist will 



When requesting further information 
regarding articles shown in Cosmo- 
parcels, please give us as many 
details as possible. 

Ail items shown can be returned to 
the firms invol\«d for a refund, if 
sent back unused within a reason- 
able length of time, 

However, this does no/ appiy to 
personaliied merchandise. 
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A New Cure for tlie 
"Kissing Disease” 


BY LAWRENCE GALTON 

t began for Jane Badgley, as We 
shall call her here, with a touch of 
malaise—fatigue, headache, the sen¬ 
sation of jugt not being up to par. 

The malaise increased. Then the glands 
in her neck became enlarged and her 
température shot up. By the end of a 
week, when she was admitted to the 
Sacred Heart Hospital in Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington, she was a miserably sick woman 
—sicker than ever before. 

She had a fever of 104 degrees, large 
and tender lymph nodes in the neck, 
puffiness ail around her eyes, and swollen 
membranes within them. Her liver was 
enlarged and tender. There were ab¬ 
normal forms of white corpuscles, lympho¬ 
cytes, in her blood. Diagnosis: infections 
mononucleosis—the “kissing disease.” 

Mononucleosis is a puzzler. It behaves 
like a virus disease, yet no virus has ever 
been found. Deliberate attempts to trans¬ 
mit it hâve failed—yet it acts like other 
contagions diseases since a bout of it 
usually brings immunity thereafter. 

No Known Cure 

Mild forms of mononucleosis resemble 
the common cold. More advanced forms 
bring gland swellings, high fever, cough, 
jaundice, skin rashes. Complications that 
resuit may affect the heart, rupture the 
spleen, and hit the central nervous Sys¬ 
tem. Only rarely does the disease kill. 
There has been no spécifie treatment. 

Jane Badgley had a stifî case. Antibiotics 
were useless. Aspirin and other fever- 
reducing drugs helped to make her a 
little less uncomfortable by temporarily 
bringing down her température. On the 

WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICINE- 

Clearing up persistent psoriasis: 

Injection of triamcinolone, a cortisone- 
like hormone, directly under the skin in 
areas of persistent psoriatic patches has 
completely cleared, or markedly im- 
proved, the lésions in nineteen out of 
twenty cases, report two New York Uni- 
versity dermatologists. The treatment 
proved simple and effective. Within a 
week, areas of normal skin began to re¬ 
place the psoriatic areas and in another 
week many of the lésions had cleared. 

One-a-day tranquilizer: A mild 
tranquilizer with a sustained action that 


third day, there was still no break in the 
disease. It was then that her physician 
decided to try a new approach. She would 
be the first patient on whom it had been 
tried—deliberately—for mononucleosis. 

Only a few months before, the doctor 
had made an accidentai discovery—or so 
it seemed. A twenty-three-year-old man 
had been hospitalized with a mysterious 
illness—chills, fever, nausea, a terrible 
progressive headache. His blood showed 
the presence of abnormal lymphocytes 
which might mean mononucleosis. But, 
the température swings seemed like ma¬ 
laria. The young man had been exposed 
to malaria in Korea. Could it be that, 
even though the blood was négative for 
malaria, the mononucleosis somehow had 
reactivated malaria through its effect on 
the spleen, the blood-making organ? 

On the chance that he might be dealing 
with an unusual case of malaria as well 
as mononucleosis, the doctor had tried an 
antimalarial drug, chloroquine. Within 
six hours, ail symptoms were alleviated. 
The fever did not return, nor the other 
symptoms. Three days after the first 
dose of chloroquine, the man was dis- 
charged from the hospital, cured. 

Would the same treatment work for 
Jane Badgley—for whom there was not 
the slightest possibility of malaria? It 
was worth trying. 

She got a big dose of chloroquine— 
one gram to start, followed by half a 
gram in six hours, then a quarter of a 
gram daily. Two hours after the second 
dose, she sat up in bed. 

The physical condition improved. The 
fever was gone and did not recur. Her 


remains effective from fourteen to 
sixteen hours has been developed. The 
new drug—Permitil Chronotab—is ex- 
pected to be considerably less expensive 
for people requiring prolonged treatment 
with a mild tranquilizing agent. The 
drug is reported to be useful in behavioral 
disturbances characterized by anxiety, 
tension, and instability; in emotional 
stress accompanying serions physical dis¬ 
eases; and in some cases of asthma, neu- 
rodermatitis, premenstrual tension, and 
tension headache. The drug also appears 
to be helpful in treating some anxiety 
symptoms during pregnancy. 


glands began to return to normal size. 
Four days after beginning chloroquine 
treatment, she could go home. 

It was puzzling for the doctor. If chloro¬ 
quine had helped Jane Badgley, then it 
was probable that he had been wrong 
about the first case. The man had not had 
any réactivation of malaria, only mono¬ 
nucleosis, and the antimalarial had 
worked against the mononucleosis. 

But, how did it work? How often would 
it work? He would hâve to see. 

He tried it on a soldier sick enough 
with mononucleosis to hâve been admit¬ 
ted to a hospital. Chloroquine was started. 
The température went down and a dra- 
matic general improvemsait in ail symp¬ 
toms occurred. After six Jlays, the tonsils, 
lymph glands, skin, and liver were back 
to normal, and only a slight enlargement 
of the spleen remained. 

It Works, But How? 

The improvement has been no less 
striking in less severely ill mononucleosis 
patients. They hâve responded to chloro¬ 
quine within one to two days. But, how 
the antimalarial Works in mononucleosis 
is still as puzzling as is the disease. 

• Ail Jane Badgley’s physician, Dr. Lor- 
en A. Gothberg of Spokane, can say is 
that further trial of the drug may shed 
some light on its action, may even shed 
some light on just what mononucleosis is. 

As to the mystery-solving possibilities, 
Jane Badgley and the other successfully 
treated patients aren’t prepared to say. 
About the gratifying relief and fast re- 
covery, they ail agréé that, “It’s almost 
too good to be true.” 


Do-it-yonrself flnoridation: Par¬ 
ents can now strengthen their children’s 
teeth by fortifying drinking water with 
fluorine at home. Thanks to Les-Cav 
Drops, a new préparation soon to be 
available on doctor’s or dentist’s prescrip¬ 
tion, fluorine can be safely added to water 
or fruit juice. The drops, virtually taste- 
less, cost less than ten dollars a year per 
child. In cities where it has been used, 
fluorine is credited with reducing decay 
in children’s teeth by as much as 50 per 
cent. The End 

For more information about these 
items, consult your physician. 
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Be Your Own Conductor; 
Men See Better; and Toys 
To Base Tots’ Tensions 


BY AMRAM SC'IIKINFKI.B 





Bc your own e<»nductor. Fanied vio- 
linist Mischa Elman raises the question: 
Is the current boom in miisie record- 
and e(|uipnient-buying really evidence of 
an increased love for music? Or. is it 
largely the resuit of the traditional 
American “do-it-yourself” urge, which 
can now he expressed with niusic-repro- 
ducing mechanisms? In answer. Mr. El¬ 
man writes us, “Faced with the opportuni- 
ties for being their own ‘sound engineers.’ 
the appeal for our mechanical-minded 
and inventive public is irrésistible. They 
can thunder ont the loudest ‘fortes' and 
hush down to the softest ‘pianissimos.’ 
accent the trehle or the bass. bring ont 
the horns or play down the strings. And. 
though they may distort tlie intention of 
composer and conductor, they enjoy he- 
ing transported from their formerly pas¬ 
sive rôles as listeners. Out of this has 
corne a new préoccupation with ‘sound’ 
as ojjposed to ‘music’.” Whether or not 
many or most «f these ‘‘gadget conduc- 
tors” can truly he called “music lovers.” 
virtuoso Elman rejoices that. “hy what- 
ever means and for whatever reasons peu¬ 
ple are led to music, it is increasing the 
numhers who respond to it for its aesthetic 
éléments, and who will end U|) as music 
lovers in the truest sense of the word.” 



might be able to spot a wisp of blonde 
hair on her redheaded hushand’s coat 


collar at ten paces, but chances are her 
eyesight. otherwi.se, isn’t as good as his. 
As reported by the medical bulletin. Pat¬ 
terns of Disease, there is considerably 
more eye defectiveness among women, 
on the average, than among men, in ail 
âge hrackets. At âges thirty to thirty-five, 
about 49 i)er cent of the women liave 
defective vision, compared with 43 per 
cent of the men; at âges thirty-.six to 
fort y. the rate is about .53 per cent for 
women and about 44 per cent among 
men; and at âges forty-one to fifty it 
averages close to 70 per cent for women 
and about 60 per cent for men. Among 
Americans as a whole, more than half 
hâve .some degree or kind of visual defect, 
with only 43.5 per cent having normal 
vision (20-.30 or better) in hoth eyes. 
One out of every two Americans wears 
glas.ses. and almost one in ten has the 
use of only one eye. 

Jiiwiiile motliorhood daii;$ers. Al- 

though sexual develoitment is coming 
earlier to girls than it did in former times, 
this doesn’t mean that they can also 
safely hegin hearing children at the 
youuger âges. Dr. Rupprecht Bernheck 
(Munich) has found that pregnancy he- 
fore a girl has attaiued her full stature 
may bring her growth to a standstill. 
lemporarily or permanently. Pregnancy 
hefore the âge of fifteen temporarily 
arrests growth. and, even after delivery, 
further growth in stature is less than it 
otherwise would bave heen. In girls over 
fifteen. pregnancy may check auy re- 
maining teudency toward in<'rea.sed 
growth. This standstill of growth in very 
young inothers is primarily caii.sed hy 
hormonal changes accompanying preg¬ 
nancy (which, however, do not affect the 
heaith of the babies boni). As one means 
of reducing the threat to the young 
mother’s future growth, any nursing 
period for her should be limited to avoid 
undue stress on her body. and her diet 
should he especlally générons in calories, 
vitamins. and minerais. 


Toys to oa.so tots* tensions. Santa 
Clans can he a “therapist” by bringing 
disturhed or diflicult young children play- 
things which will provide harmless out- 
lets for their tensions and aggressions. 
In recommending this, child-guidance ex¬ 
pert Haim C. (iiuott (.lack.sonville, Flor¬ 
ida), notes that the value of any toy or 
play activity dépends ou how much it 
heljis the child to develop désirable 
habits, or he diverted from undesirahle 
hehavior. Thus, the overly aggre.ssive 



child might get punching hags, popguns. 
and targets to throw at. and also he al- 
lowed to express anger hy pommeling 
rag or ruhher doli.s. and destroying clay 
figures. The young “firesetter,” with an 
inordinate desire to play with fire, may 
he given harmless cap pistols. sparkiers, 
and flashiights. Ail young children get 
fuu out of their hodily functions, .so the 
child going to exce.ss iu this direction can 
he provided with acceptable substitutes 
—water, sand. clay, and paint—to play 
around with. Strong infantile sex feelings 
can he assuaged hy providing dolls whi<‘!i 
can he dres.sed and undressed; and minia 
ture utensils for cooking and serving 
meals can divert the child from infantile 
feeding urges. Not overlooked by Dr. 
Ginott is the aggressive child with a lit- 
erary bent. .Inst encourage him to let off 
steam by composing critical poeins or 
writing murder my.steries. (Wonder 
if Agatha Chri.stie and Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner were aggressive children?) Thk End 
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Siraight talk, Sweet talk, Dry tâlk « ■ • Martini & Rossi im¬ 
portée! vermouth, on the rocks—sweet or extra tlry, in a glass by itself it is in a 
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Wliat Youl 
Really 
Believe 


Do you kmw your deepest convictionsf 
They will détermine your successes 
and failures, ambitions and fears. A noted 
churchman tells you how to distinguish 
between lip-service beliefs and genuine faith. 


B Y TRUMAN B. BCHXiB. 

was in my study at the church. The 
man who sat at the other side of the 
desk was Tom Beatty, a parishioner 
and a friend. 

“1 suppose,” he was saying, “that what 
I am really suffering from is an overdose 
of success.” 

A topflight electrical engineer, head of 
his own manufaeturing eoncern, a leader 
in civic affairs, easily the most respected 
meniber of my church, Tom had long 
seemed to me one of the most self- 
assured and competent—competent both 
outwardly and inwardly—persons I knew. 

“Everything about my life,” he went 
on. “has worked ont almost exactly as I 
hoped and planned. I am recognized as 


.SS Executive Vice-President of The Board of Home Missii 

a good engineer. My business has made 
money almost from the day I started it. I 
hâve a wonderful family. I am regarded, 

I think, as a useful and responsible citi¬ 
zen. But I don’t seem to hâve any reason 
to keep going. As long as my goal was far 
ahead of me, as long as I had something 
lo strive for. my life had direction and 
purpose. But now that I hâve ‘arrived,’ 
there seems to he nothing left. fFhy 
should I try to he a responsible person, 
when I might relax and just enjoy my- 
self? Something has happened to my 
faith. I seem to hâve no reason to keep 
going. either as a professional man or as 
a human being. I guess I just don’t believe 
in anything.” Then he added: “1 suppose 


you hear this ail the time in this crazy, 
topsy-turvy world.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “1 do hear it. But it 
doesn’t surprise me how Unie you daim 
to believe. What does surprise me is how 
much people like you really believe.” 

The Suni of Huinan Conduct 

Ail hunian conduct, whether of the 
individual or the group or the nation, is a 
manifestation of belief. For this reason, it 
is of great importance that you ask your- 
self, “What do I really believe?” Éspe- 
cially today, when the beliefs which set 
the direction of your life and détermine 
your choice of alternative ways of acting 
are not always the beliefs which you State 
( continuvd) 37 



What You Really Believe 


People believe more than they say they do. 


as parts of your formai religious creed. 

Belief is not identical with faith. Faith 
is basically an attitude of trust. But 
among modem men and women—espe- 
cially educated men and women (and 
these are an ever-increasing section of our 
population)—belief is the skeleton which 
is to be clothed with the warm flesh-and- 
blood reality of authentic faith. 

I hâve met many people who were 
bothered with this prohlem. It is because 
of this discrepancy—between the heliefs 
that you profess and the beliefs that 
spring from your bone-marrow and vis- 
cera—that it is important to ask yourself, 
“What do I really believe?” It is only 
real belief that is translated into action. 

Many of us believe considerably less 
than we profess with our lips. Many of 
us—perhaps most of us—believe much 
more than we express in our formai 
creeds. 

I am continually impressed, not with 
how little, but with how much, people 
believe— really believe. I hâve said this to 
dozens of men and women who hâve 
sought me out as a minister of religion, 
and who hâve said, with Tom Beatty, “I 
guess I just don’t believe in anything.” 

There was the college student, trying to 
reconcile his new-found “scientific view” 
of the universe with the Bible stories he 
had learned in Sunday school. 

There was the woman, caught in the 
routine and drudgery of marriage and the 
home, whose shining dreams of earlier 
years were now obscured by the fore- 
ground of pots, pans, and diapers. 

There was the man who had met dis¬ 
aster in his business, because of dishon- 
esty and betrayal by an associate and 
trusted friend of his. 

Each of these persons came to me in 
his discouragement and bewilderment, 
saying, “I don’t believe in anything.” 
Each felt this as a severe loss. Each felt 
the need to believe in something. 

Believers in Mankind 

When we began to search together for 
what they really believed, we found a 
great deal. AU of them believed that, in 
spite of their disillusionment, there re- 
mained some order and sense in life; 
otherwise, they would not hâve corne to 
me asking that I help them find it. Even 
those who were most vehement in saying 
that they had lost their trust in everyone, 
discovered that they actually had confi¬ 
dence in the fondamental decency and 
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good will of some other human beings; 
otherwise, they would not hâve sought me 
out as an adviser. The woman caught in 
the drudgery of household duties learned 
that she still cherished a glimpse of a 
larger pattern of meaning for her life, in 
which the drudgery could take its sig- 
nificant, but subordinate, place. 

Search for Meaning to Life 

The man sufiering from too much suc- 
cess was really discovering that none of 
us—not even the ablest and most compe¬ 
tent of us—has final power to give mean¬ 
ing to his own life ; that life’s meaning is 
dépendent on Someone who is the Mean- 
ing-Giver; and his own conversation with 
me was really a half-articulated prayer 
for an introduction to this Someone. The 
college student who had “lost his faith” 
during the time he spent in the science 
classroom, discovered that he actually be- 
lieved a great deal—for one thing, that 
there is a character of rationality in the 
universe, through which it discloses its 
secrets to the human reason. If this ra¬ 
tionality were not there, there would then 
be nothing to respond to the inquiry of 
the rational mind. 

I am repeatedly startled at how much 
more people believe than they formally 
acknowledge. 

But there are also many people who 
helieve very much less than they profess. 

There was the man who expressed his 
hearty agreement with a sermon I had 
preached on the brotherhood of man, and 
who went on to State his fear that the 
neighborhood in which he lived was being 
“invaded” by Jews and Negroes. Did he 
really believe in the brotherhood of man? 

There was another man who spent an 
hour expounding to me his belief in the 
principle of individual responsibility. He 
believed, he said, that every person is 
individually responsible for the conduct 
of his own life, and that he receives from 
the World approximately what he deserves 
and earns by the way he manages his 
affairs. This man then proceeded to ex¬ 
press his envy of a neighbor who had 
been “incredibly lucky” in business ; and 
his respect, verging upon awe, for another 
acquaintance, because he was descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. He professed a 
belief in individual responsibility, but he 
really believed in luck and in the accident 
of ancestry. 

This “really” is the acid test of ail 
belief. As you believe— really believe— 


so will you think and act. You may fool 
other people, impress them with the 
measure of your faith or your skepticism, 
but you cannot fool yourself. Your deeds 
and the set of your mind will inevitably 
reveal your fundamental belief—or the 
lack of it. 

Our génération, we are told, is caught 
in a “crisis of belief.” What does this 
mean? At the least, it means that what a 
man believes, which was once regarded 
as a strictly private, Personal afiair, is 
now recognized as a matter of public 
concern. Beliefs make a différence not 
only to the man who holds them, or does 
not hold them, but to his neighbor, also. 
In America, happily, there has been no 
concerted effort to control or dictate the 
beliefs of individual persons after the 
fashion of the totalitarian governments. 
Yet, in our abhorrence of every form of 
“thought control,” we hâve tended to for- 
get that the Communists and other totali- 
tarians are right on one point: Beliefs 
are important. 

Power of Belief 

Much of the dynamism of communism 
is explainable on the basis of the power 
of its creed. Behind the driving energy 
and resolute tough-mindedness of the Sys¬ 
tem lies a set of beliefs. The Communist 
believes, for example, that history is on 
his side. He is confident that the forces 
that are shaping the future guarantee the 
triumph of the “classless society.” He 
believes that natural powers, as sure in 
their operation as gravitation, are bring- 
ing into existence a new society, com- 
posed of “new men” who are no longer 
dépendent on motives of compétition and 
self-aggrandizement to make their con¬ 
tributions to the community, but who will 
make them out of their loyalty to the com¬ 
munist System and their sublime faith in 
its destiny. We may judge that the con¬ 
séquences of these beliefs are perverse 
and evil, but we cannot doubt their power. 
Beliefs make a différence. We who cher- 
ish a different way of life had better know 
what we believe, for the next period of 
human history is going to be taken over 
by people who do know. 

Our Western society, which remains 
dedicated to freedom, is, like the com¬ 
munist societies, an expression of philo- 
sophical and religious convictions, of 
underlying beliefs. The Déclaration of 
Independence holds certain truths to be 
“self-evident, that ail men are created 
( continued) 










What You Really Believe 


What concerns ym most-be U success, 


equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights 
.... That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

However “self-evident” these truths ap- 
peared to the Founding Fathers of our 
nation, they are no longer “self-evident,” 
nor are they accepted today. Indeed. they 
are challenged and denied by a very large 
segment of mankind. The essential equal- 
ity of ail men before God and before the 
law; their endowment with certain rights 
which are attached to the fact of their 
humanity ; the principle that goverriments 
dérivé their powers from the freely given 
consent of the governed—ail these con¬ 
victions flow from, and are dépendent on, 
a faith. 

The préservation of our society will 
dépend, in large measure, on whether this 
fundamental faith has maintained the 
strength of its hold iipon our beliefs and 
our loyalties—and whether, if it is true 
that its grasp has been weakened, it can 
be reinvigorated as a living conviction 
in the minds and hearts of the men and 
women. of our génération. 

Honest Statement 

Behind every principle of conduct rec- 
ognized by the individual or group is 
some form of belief. The statement that 
“honesty is the best policy” may appear 
to be a simple, self-evident proposition. 
It is not. It is rejected by millions of indi¬ 
vidual citizens who cheat on their income 
taxes, by hundreds of public officiais who 
use their offices as opportunities for graft 
and private gain, and by whole nations 
which hâve adopted programs of sys- 
tematic lying and déception as calculated 
instruments of national policies. The ac¬ 
ceptance of the dictum that “honesty is 
the best policy”—the best policy /or me, 
not just for the other fellow—dépends 
on something we believe about the laws of 
human relationships, about the structure 
of the universe, and about the character 
of the God who rules over the universe 
which He has created. Without this sup- 
porting édifice of belief, honesty is the 
best policy only with ■ exceptions—and 
the many exceptions are very likely to 
outnumber the occasions when the rule 
does apply. 

The same is true of those humane 
principles that are the basis of Western 
culture—the idea that a person is an 
40 ( continued) 



AN AMERICAN WHO HAS EVERYTHING: real estate investor James 
Culver, in front of Florida home, surrounded by faniily and possessions. 
His beliefs—a concern for the victory of free enterprise, a conviction that 










World peace, or family love-is your God. 



honesty is man’s greatest virtue, a belief that his family’s future is bis most important job—reflect in bis life 
and achievements. Says Culver, “I look forward to seeing tbat my cbild bas tlie éducation tbat will give bim 
a good start in bis life and chosen profession. / don’t want anything more,” he admits, “because I don’t need it.” 
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What You Really Believe (conUnued) 


Faith is fmnd 


individual, with a name, not a niimber; 
that he possesses an intrinsic value as an 
individual. and dues not exist merely to 
add to the nian power of the nation, or 
class, or political party; the conviction 
that persons hâve rights, that the strong 
are not to he permitted to ride roughshod 
over their weaker neighhors, and that the 
compétition of life against life, in which 
ail of us are, to some extent, involved, is 
to he tempered hy considérations of jus¬ 
tice and mercy; a sense of obligation for 
making some contribution to the common 
good. These are not self-evident or self- 
generating conceptions. They are rooted 

There may hâve heen a time in the past 
when it was possible to imagine that a 
regard for justice and compassion, a re¬ 
spect for the dignity of the individual, 
and a feeling of responsibility for the 
common good were, more or less, auto- 
matic results of a process called “prog- 
ress,” and that they would surely broaden 
their control over mankind through the 
spread of literacy and éducation. But we 
can no longer maintain that illusion. In 
our otvn génération, we hâve seen the rise 
of vast movements which rejected the 
idea of individual dignity, which re- 
garded considérations of justice and 
mercy as forms of sentimental nonsense. 
and which subordinated responsibility for 
the good of one’s fellows to obedience to 
the dictâtes of the ruling authorities of 
the political State. And these demonic 
movements hâve appeared not mainly 
among backward and uncivilized peoples, 
but in some of the most literate and 
highly educated nations on earth. 

Knowledge Is Not Morality 

Literacy and éducation are not enough. 
Théodore Roosevelt once remarked that 
a lad who has never finished grammar 
school may steal from a railroad freight 
car, but give hini a coLege éducation and 
he may steal the whole railroad. The his- 
tory of the first half of the twentieth 
century is ■ a substantiation, on a plan- 
etary scale, of the truth of Roosevelt’s 
words. Knowledge and reason are power; 
and power has a kind of moral neutrality 
about it. The direction in which this 
power sends us, and the purposes for 
which we use it, are ail shaped by our 

Since we act out our real heliefs, and 
these are not always the heliefs we pro- 
fess verbally when we are being cate- 
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hy risk, venture, 


chized, if we are to understand ourselves, 
it is urgently important to he honest 
concerning our real heliefs. 

Here are some questions aimed at help- 
ing you discover what you really believe. 

1. ^hat do you care about —genuinely 
care about—in the deepest places of your 
life? 

Dr. Paul Tillich. one of the wisest phil- 
osophers and theologians of our time, has 
defined religion as “ultimate concern.” 
Whatever concerns you most —really con- 
cerns you—is your God. 

Gospel of the Main Chance 

I think of a man whose whole conversa¬ 
tion indicates that he is preoccupied with 
the question of individual status. He 
measures ail success by the number of 
people he can look down upon, and by 
the number of people he can climb over, 
on his way up. His one question about 
any proposed course of conduct is not, 
“Is it right?” or, “Is it helpful?” or, “Is 
it constructive?” but rather, “Will it 
make me look good?” 

This man may repeat the Apostles 
Creed every Sunday, in church; but his 
real creed is not, “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty,” but, “1 believe in al- 
mighty me.” He is like a character in the 
novel, The Fall, by Albert Camus, Nobel 
prize-winner in literature, who said: “It 
is not true, after ail, that I never loved. I 
conceived at least one great love in my 
life, of which I was always the object.” 
Many persons, if they should once press 
through to their real beliefs, would be 
obliged to say : “1 believe in little old me, 
and in whatever is good for me.” To dis- 
cuss with such persons the question of 
belief in God is futile, for the gigantic 
“1” stands forever between them and the 
récognition of the importance or value of 
any other reality on earth or in heaven. 

2. Are you willing to trust what you say 
you believe? The kind of belief that gén¬ 
érâtes action is a great deal more than 
assent to an intellectual proposition. I 
may “believe,” on the basis of much 
visible evidence, that the human body 
does not necessarily sink when it is im- 
mersed in the water of the océan. But do 
I believe this when the swimming instruc- 
tor takes his hand from underneath my 
body, when / am in the océan? 

What you really believe in. you trust. 
The person who says, in church. that he 
believes in God—the God who commands 
him to love his neighbor—but who, in 


trust-not logic. 


every action, keeps an eye singled to his 
own private advantage. does not really 
believe in God. He does not really believe 
that God is real enough and strong 
enough to stand behind His promise of 
blessedness to ihose who are motivaled 
by love of neighbor. His real belief is in 
the law of the jungle and the gospel of 
the main chance. 

3. üo you think that skepticisni is 
somehow more honest and more realistic 
than faith? There is a modem préjudice 
that, in moments of skepticism, one is 
somehow doser to “truth” than in times 
of wholehearted belief. It is proper to 
recognize that skepticism and d.mht are 
valuable incentives to the discovery of 
truth. The man who “believes,” contrary 
to the evidence of his senses and against 
the testimony of his reason, is not a man 
of commendable “faith”; he is merely a 
victim of foolishness and gullibility. 
There are, however, many kinds of evi¬ 
dence that are simply unobtainahle with- 
out the mood of positive expectancy and 
the willingness to make the experiment. 

Consider the question of the nature and 
character of God. Is God in any sense 
like a human being? Does He, for ex¬ 
ample, possess tbe “human” qiialities of 
intelligence, purpose, and love? 

There are many who say that il is ridic- 
ulous to ascribe tbese qualities to God. 
They call such ascribing by the name 
“authropomorphism.” This means. liter- 
ally, “in the form of a man.” It is often 
used to suggest that there is a kind of 
impudence in trying to conceive of God. 
the Ruier of the limitless universe, in the 
form of a man. 

What is generally forgotten is the fact 
that ail thinking proceeds on the basis 
of “morphism.s”—moving from what is 
known. and trying to find chies to the 
unknown in the form of resemblances 
to the known. And. there are a limited 
number of “morphisms” which the hu¬ 
man mind can employ in trying to un¬ 
derstand the universe. 

Multi-Morpliisms 

One may be a mechano-morphist, and 
believe the universe is a great mach ne. 

One may be a zoo-morphist. and think 
that the universe is really a great beast. 

One may be a mathematico-morphist. 
and believe that everything in the uni¬ 
verse can be expressed in ternis of num- 
bers and their relationships. 

Or, one may be an unashamed an- 


thropomorphist, and believe that a imi- 
verse which can produce the qualities of 
mind and spirit that we hâve recognized 
in ourselves and in other persons, must, 
first of ail, contain those qualities in order 
to produce them, and that the character- 
istics of reason, purpose, and love—the 
highest characteristics of anthropos, man 
—cannot be entirely alien to the universe. 

The assumption that these qualities, 
which we associate with persons and per- 
sonality, are to be found at the heart of 
the universe is not something that can 
be proved by a progressive sériés of log- 
ical stateraents, like the démonstration of 
a proposition in geometry. It can only 
be proven by risk, by venture. by trust. 
You hâve to act as if it ivere true, and 
then see whether the universe responds 
in such a way as to support that “as if.” 

4. JFhat do you find admirable —not 
merely in the sense of being pleasant to 
admire from afar, but in the sense that 
it commands your love? 

It is in answering this question that 
you, who may not think of yourself as 
being particularly religions, who do not 
recite the formai creed of any church, 
may find yourself very close to the Chris¬ 
tian faith. For you may find that your 
highest admiration is awakened by Christ 
and by the persons who live in accord 
with His teachings. 

He Who Loves Men, Serves Them 

Oftentimes, you may conceal this ad¬ 
miration, even from yourself. You may 
imagine that you really admire the men 
of power, the clever individuals who ma- 
nipulate other persons to serve their own 
purpo.ses, the men and women who al- 
ways hâve an eye for the main chance, 
and who promptly seize it. 

But in your heart. you give your deep- 
est admiration to another type of person. 
The men and women of power may 
arouse your transient amazement, but 
they do not call forth your love. Your 
love you reserve for the “servants”—for 
the man who pours out his strength for 
the good of others, the woman who whole- 
heartedly invests her gifts and capacities 
in the care of a family, the man who 
“lays down his life for his friend.” 

So long as these qualities of life hâve 
power to quicken admiration and love, 
there is hope for our human race. 

The person who genuinely gives his 
admiratidn and love to these qualities of 
life is really reciting a creed. He really 
believes that the universe values these 
qualities—that it is on the side of service 
and sacrifice and self-forgetful love. 

In summary, then, you really believe 
what you act. You can be an honest per¬ 
son—honest with yourself—if you face 
and accept this. This may mean the dis- 
covery that you hâve been dishonest with 
yourself. But the discovery of such dis- 
honesty may be a tremendous victory for 
honesty—and an honest faith. Thk E'.d 



NEW YORK BESINESSMAIV Samuel N. Benjamin believes it his duty 
to share advantages he had as a child, has spent sixteen years working 
with underprivileged children in Big Brother Movement in spare tinte. 
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Garry Moore’s Secret 
of Happlness 


His indestructible good humor bas become a show business legend—but at one time 
he suffered from paralyzing fears and self-doubt. Here’s how he conquered them 
to become the génial, contented man forty million viewers see on their TV screens. 


BY J. P. EDWARDS 


First Rôle: Maverick 


A ewspaper writer once termed 
Thomas Garrison Morfit “lovable 
as the boy next door”—a phrase 
that brings a pained and derisive snort 
from Morfit, otherwise known as Garry 
Moore. “Pm afraid,” he says, “that the 
people who lived next door to me dur- 
ing my boyhood never considered me 
very lovable. I was a mixed-up kid, the 
neighborhood problem, and a source of 
unhappy puzzlement to my family.” 

Moore makes no bones about the fact 
that he was an atrocious student who 
never finished high school, who left mili- 


tary school “by mutual consent.” who for 
a year and a half stuttered so badly he 
was afraid to go near a téléphoné, much 
less a microphone. He couldn’t even 
make the grade as an office boy at his 
own father’s law.firm. (“‘A Failure at 
Fourteen’ . . . how’s that for a title?”) 

Today, at forty-five, this same boy— 
who at one time looked like a sure bet 
for the analyses couch—has not only 
avoided those pitfalls, but has built a solid 
success on the basis of serenity, warmth, 
and unfailing good humor. One télévision 
writer unhesitatingly picked him as “TV’s 


Nicest Guy.” and dozens of others hâve 
hailed him for his openness, his kindli- 
ness. his “amazing rapport with audi¬ 
ences.” Even more amazing: this latter- 
day geniality is no act. People close to 
him swear it’s as much a part of him as 
the Puckish smile and inévitable bow tie. 

Well and good. But what happened to 
Morfit the Misfit? 

It’s a question Moore would just as 
soon not answer. He jirefers to play down 
the “nice guy” aspect of his personality, 
for fear he may Sound saccharine. The 
truth is that despite a bad beginning, 
he has found happiness in five difficult 
areas of living. If he is serene today. it 
is due not to an absence of problems. 
but to problems successfully surmounted. 
In fact, his life story reads like a hu- 
man obstacle course. 


The earliest—and biggest—obstacle he 
had to overcome was fear. On the face 
of it. this is surprising, for he was born 
to the affluence and family background 
that usually inspire self-confidence. His 
father was a highly respected Baltimore 
attorney (“the kind who wouldn’t handle 
a divorce case, as a niatter of princi- 
ple”). And Moore is no doubt the only 
working comic who can say—not jok- 
ingly—that his family was listed in the 
Social Register. 

“Most of our ancestors,” he explains, 
“were attorneys, judges. doctors, landed 
gentry. That sort of stuff. My older 
brother and sister were a source of great 
pride to my family. They did brilliantly 
in school. (Today my brother is a sur¬ 
geon in Denver.) Then I came along. I 
was a maverick. Almo^t from the start. 
I wanted to be an actor. Father viewed 
‘madcap theatrical folk’ with deep dis- 
taste. He informed me—correctly—that 
actors were immature people who still 
play games. I didn’t care. . . .” 

And so, a father-son conflict began that 
( continued) 


photographed togelher. Married twenty-one years, they hâve two groivn sons. 




Garry Moore’s Secret of Happiness (eontinued) 


was to continue for many years, engen- 
dering in Garry a paralyzing self-doubt 
and fear. Meanwhile, he was dispatched 
to McDonogh Military School where bis 
father hoped the discipline would “make 
a citizen” of him. 

It didn’t. His career at McDonogh was 
One long comedy of errors. Things 
reached a climax one night when he had 
been visiting friends across the quad- 
rangle and was returning to his room 
after hours. Crossing the quad, he sud- 
denly came face to face with the com¬ 
mandant of the academy. 

Garry was in his pajamas and, with 
one of his now-famous oomic inspira¬ 
tions, he pretended to be sleepwalking. 
For a moment, the commandant was 
taken in. He had heard it was dangerous 
to awaken a sleepwalker. Carefully, he 
led Garry back to his room. But he still 
was not completely convinced. As he left, 
he muttered under his breath, “Morfit, 
if I find out this is an act, l’il kill you!” 

Sleepwalkers Anonymous 

It was too good a story not to tell. 
“If l’d kept still about it,” Moore says, 
“everything would hâve been ail right, 
but I was just a kid of fourteen and I 
couldn’t help bragging. A couple of weeks 
later, the commandant caught a whole 
group of boys out after Lights Out, and 
they ail stuck their hands out and pre¬ 
tended to be sleepwalkers.” 

The commandant, realizing he had heen 
duped, made good his threat. He gave 
Garry the demerits of ail the other hoys, 
as well as his own. As a resuit, Garry 
resigned from McDonogh with both sides, 
as he puts it, “expressing deep relief.” 

“This turn of events,” he continues, 
“left me, at the âge of fourteen, on the 
streets of Baltimore. My father was natu- 
rally upset. He probably had visions of 
me becoming a juvénile delinquent. To 
get me off the streets, he gave me a ‘job’ 
in his law ofSce.” 

This, again, proved to he a mistake. 
“I never could quite figure out what I 
was supposed to do for my twelve dol¬ 
lars a week,” Moore says. “I kept pen¬ 
dis sbarpened, ran errands, answered 
the téléphoné. With each passing week I 
felt more and more inadéquate. I became 
clumsy. I felt foolish, useless, and frus- 
trated. My thinking became muddled. I 
jumped nervously every time the phone 
rang, because I dreaded having to talk, 
if only for. a moment, with any of my 
father’s clients or colleagues. My world 
of stern elders was closing in on me.” 

Then, one day, an alarming thing hap- 
pened. The phone rang; Garry picked it 
up—and suddenly found he couldn’t 
speak. His throat seemed to he para- 
lyzed. At length, with the greatest effort, 
he managed to stammer, “H-h-h-hello 
. . . Wa . . . Wa . . . Who is this?” 

From that moment on, he was unable 
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to answer the phone without stuttering. 
Soon he found he was beginning to stut- 
ter in face-to-face conversations, too. 
He could speak .normally to boys and 
girls his own âge, but, with elders, his 
words became a meaningless babble. 

The Morfits discussed the matter. 
They decided that Garry, now sixteen, 
should return to school—public school. 
He agreed, eager to do anything that 
would take him away from the law oflBce. 

At public school, he found life “a 
little less painful,” but not much. When 
called upon to recite, he still stuttered 
as badly as ever. To cover up his embar- 
rassment, he began responding with little 
humorous pantomimes that he invented 
on the spur of the moment. 

Perhaps it was because of the panto¬ 
mimes that one of his classmates insisted 
he try out for the Junior Class play. At 
first it seemed, to Garry, an impossible 
idea. But the urge to be an actor still 
burned bright and, despite many mis- 
givings, he consented to read for a rôle. 

That afternoon when he stepped on 
stage, a minor miracle occurred. “I be¬ 
gan reading the Unes aloud,” he recalls, 
“and threw myself into the comic rôle. 
Astonishingly, the words rolled out 
easily. It was too good to believe.” 

When the tryouts ended, an electrify- 
ing announcement was made : Garry 
Morfit was to hâve the leading rôle! 

On opening night, his performance was 
the hit of the show. His parents were 
suddenly pleased and proud of him; he 
had become a Big Man at school. Best 
of ail, thanks to his new-found confi¬ 
dence, the stuttering vanished completely. 

The first of his problems was licked. 
But many others remained before Thomas 
Garrison Morfit was to emerge as Garry 
Moore, the génial and imperturbable 
emcee. Among other things, he stiU had 
to make a career for himself. 

He began doing this almost at once, 
by becoming one of the schooTs busiest 
amateur thespians, often writing his own 
comedy sketches for shows. Then one 
night, during the middle of his senior 
year, he received a distinguished caller 
backstage, The gentleman said he had 
been impressed with the young man’s 
writing ability, that he was a writer, 
and that he thought they might collabo- 
rate in writing a musical revue. His 
name, he said, was F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Success Via a Slow Ladder 

“I didn’t realize,” Moore recalls, “that 
Scott was a great writer. If I had, I 
might hâve learned something from him.’’ 
Still, he found the thought of working 
in professional show business irrésistible 
and promptly quit school to become Fitz- 
gerald’s partner. (“I saw a chance to 
jump sixteen steps in one leap.”) 

As it turned out, the leap was a short 
one. Garry remained singularly unim- 


pressed with his celebrated coUaborator: 
“To me he was just a drunk. l’d show 
up at seven o’clock and he’d already be 
three-quarters in the bag.” One unfortu- 
nate night, Fitzgerald got a gleam in his 
eye for Garry’s sister. He gave her a 
spirited chase around the room—and on 
that note the collaboration ended. 

At approximately the same time, Moore 
discovered a new medium for his bur- 
geoning talents: radio. Station WBAL in 
Baltimore was interested in comedy 
sketches. He became a steady contributor 
—^writing, directing, and acting in the 
sketches himself. “Sometimes,” he recalls 
wryly, “I got ten dollars a week for my 
combined efforts.” Since this was hardly 
enough to live on and since his father 
was “still unwilling to contribute a nickel 
toward my downfall into show business,” 
Garry got a job selling neckties in a de- 
pattment store. Soon, however, he was 
able to enter radio as a full-time profes¬ 
sional. First, as a staff member at WBAL, 
then as a sports announcer at KWK in 
St. Louis, then as a comedian and writer 
on Club Matinée in Chicago, where he 
changed his name from Morfit to Moore. 

Straight Man for Durante 

He hit the big-time at last when he 
signed to play straight man for Jimmy 
Durante. Their . program—known one 
week as The Durante-Moore Show and 
the next as The Moore-Durante Show — 
was an immédiate success. 

Today they remain the best of friends. 
But Moore was not entirely satisfied with 
his status as a performer. He was eager 
to make a name on his own. He stiU did 
not feel he had found his true place in 
show business. “I didn’t really want to 
be a stand-up comic,” he says. “Every 
gag had to be polished like a diamond. 
The pressure was terrifie. I kept longing 
for a relaxed, more informai rôle.” 

He found it as a master of ceremonies, 
first on Take It or Leave It, then on 
Breakfast in Hollywood, finally on his 
own radio show. He was thoroughly hap- 
py in his career at last. In fact, everyone 
was happy except the sponsors—^who 
were few and far between. After seven 
months, CBS told Moore they were can- 
celing his show for another. 

With the honesty and direetness that 
hâve become his tradematk, Moore went 
on the air, told his listeners he had been 
fired—and asked them to Write in if they 
wanted the show to remain on the air. 

A whopping 125,000 of them did. And 
the network was sufiSciently impressed to 
ask him to try his hand in still another 
medium: télévision. From there on, it was 
easy sailing—a spot as emcee on Tve 
Got a Secret, a day-time Garry Moore 
Show, and now for two seasons, a week- 
ly evening Garry Moore Show. Thomas 
Garrison Morfit had found his niche. 
“For the rest of my life,” he says emphat- 



AIV ACCOMPLISHED MIMIC, Moore loves to impersonate other comics. 
Above, he achieves an amazing resemblance to well-known funnyman Ed Wynn. 


ically. “this is what I want to be doing.” 

Success in his career would mean little, 
o£ course, without a successful personal 
life. But Garry Moore bas found happi- 
ness in still a third way—through an en- 
during marriage that bas lasted for 
twenty-one years. He and his wife El- 
eanor (Nell) met in their early teens and 
today he likes to tease ber by telling 
people, “I met ber when I was fourteen 
and she was twelve. We got married when 
I was twenty-four—and she was sixteen.” 

Not Just Any Meal in a Storm 

They bave two grown sons: Mason, 
twenty, who is a student at Harvard, and 
Garry, Jr., who attends prep school. And 
the entire family shares a rabid enthusi- 
asm for boating. For years, excursions in 
their 38-foot sloop, the Red Win g. bave 
been a regular feature of their life to- 
gether. “In the beginning. my wife used 
to say she was having fun—though l had 
my doubts, but now she really enjoys it. 
She can cook a bot meal in a storm, too.” 

More than once, Moore bas changed 
jobs in order to bave more time to spend 
with Nell and the boys. “I happen to like 
family life,” he says, “and I don’t like 
the kind of life other comedlans live. 
Hanging around Lindy’s in New York 
and in Romanoft’s in Hollywood, seeing 
only other comedians, seems like a dreary 
sort of existence. It just doesn’t appeal 
to me. I want to know other people be- 
sides comedians and I want to hear other 
things besides jokes.” 


Because of this attitude, few of his 
closest friends are in show business. 
Some are in advertising agencies, textile 
mills. One is a metallurgist. another a 
doctor, another a former FBI agent— 
which brings us to Moore’s fourth way of 
finding happiness: a private identity. 

In Rye, New York, where they live, he 
and his family are known as Morfit, not 
Moore. “l’ve got two lives,” he explains. 
“When l’m working. l’m Garry Moore. 
And when l’m living my private life, I 
use the name I was born with. My wife 
and children are not in télévision, so they 
go hy the name of Morfit, too. because 
it happens to be their real name.” 

For a man as famous as Garry Moore, 
holding on to a private, off-stage identity 
is no easy matter. It takes a steadfast 
détermination. In fact, Moore can be a 
pretty determined individual, on or ofï 
the air. For example: 

One Christmas, a few years ago. play- 
wright George S. Kaufman, long featured 
on TV’s This Is Show Business, was 
fired by CBS. The reason: Kaufman had 
remarked that he hoped his program 
would distinguish itself during the yule 
season by being the only one on which 
Silent Night, Holy Night was not sung. 

A numher of viewers wrote indignant 
letters to the network, complaining about 
“Mr. Kaufman’s sacrilegious attitude.” 
CBS and the sponsor, responding to what 
they considered their master’s voice, 
quickly gave Kaufman his walking papers. 

At this point, Garry Moore—who up 


c.B.s.—Tr 



AXOTHER GAG: fiat hat, dour ex¬ 
pression—a ringer for Buster Keaton. 


till then had been in no way involved- - 
leaped feet first into the fray. He devoted 
a large part of one of his own shows to 
a discussion of the affair. He explained 
that Kaufman had not meant to be sacri¬ 
legious, that what he had objected to was 
the song’s constant répétition—through 
which its true spirit was often lost. He 
further stated that the network and spon¬ 
sor had surrendered to what he called “a 
misguided minority.” And he concluded 
bluntly: “1 am ashamed of the network 
and l’m ashamed of the public.” 

As always, the public was on Garry 
Moore’s side. A new—and bigger—flood 
of letters poured in. supporting his stand. 
Kaufman was back the next week. 

The Fifth Secret 

In the tight little world of télévision, a 
man with the courage of his convictions 
is a rare phenomenon. But. as one 
searches for a constant in Garry Moore’s 
tumultuous life, it is this thread of cour¬ 
age that stands out strongest. As a stut- 
tering teen-age'r daring to try out for the 
class play, as a .stage-struck youth sell- 
ing neckties to get a start in show busi¬ 
ness. as a husband and father firmly r'e- 
fusing to let career encroach on privacy 
and family life, be has known what he 
wanted and been willing to fight for it. 

It is this quality of courage which is 
the fifth secret—perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant of ail—hehind the inner contentment 
which millions sense in him each time he 
faces the télévision caméras. The End 
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IN’EW CLIENT at New York’s Scientific Introduction Service takes ink- 
blot test. Service assures introductions to six men within six inonths. 

The 
Science 
of Love 

IBM and psychology are taking guesswork 
ont of matching mates. Experts believe 
tliat it niay lower our divoree rate to zéro. 


ItV T. F. .lAMKS 

T he pretty girl stared at the ink 
blot on the Rorschach test’s card- 
board square. “It looks.” she said 
slowly, “like a jet bomber in flight.” Min¬ 
utes later she was writing, in four lines. 
what she wanted from matrimony. Within 
one hour, not only what she said, but the 
handwriting itself would be analyzed by 
an expert. The conclusions drawn from 
these psychological révélations, as well 
as the results of her Rorschach and an 
hour-long talk with a trained psycho¬ 
logical interviewer would be carefully 
analyzed on a card. and this summaïy of 
her personallty would be fed into a great, 
gray, gleaming IBM sorter. 

What is it ail about? Is this the latest 
Peiping brainwashing center? Or the in- 
take room of an ultramodern mental hos¬ 
pital? Or a movie set on which they are 
shooting life on Krypton in the year 
2000? Wrong, each time. You are in the 
office of the Scientific Introduction Serv¬ 
ice. the year is 1960, and the place is 
New York. The array of apparatus and 
technical know-how is not working for 
the State, or medicine. or dramatics. but 
for something much more profound and 
important: love. 

Instant Men 

In the dark and intricate depths of the 
gray machine, the electronic brain di- 
gests the results of the girl’s psychologi¬ 
cal analysis. Then, with a sjjeed which 
only IBM engineers can comprehend, it 
sends commands and conclusions racing 
along its network of wires. In minutes, 
the liâmes of six males are produced. 
six potential bridegrooms each of whom 
should. by the hest psychological stand¬ 
ards. be the kind of man our young lady 
can live with. happily ever after. 

Founded five years ago by Lee Morgan, 
a personable young woman with a mas- 
ter’s degree in social research from New 
York University, Scientific Introduction 
Service is flourisliing like few bu.sinesses 
in the land. On its list are no le.ss than 
2..S00 highly eligible bachelor men and 
women—a jump of 1.200 in a single year. 

Nor is it alone. In the Hopkins Build¬ 
ing in Mellott. Indiana, Dr. George W. 
Crane’s Scientific Marriage Foundation 
is busily matching more than 1,500 cou¬ 
ples a month. and is growing at a .similar 
rate of speed. Dr. Crâne, author of “The 
Worry Clinic,” a well-known -syndicated 
column, decided to open bis service be- 
cause 80 many readers wrote to him over 
the years, asking his advice on where 
they could find an eligible mate. In Cal¬ 
ifornia, Dr. Karl Miles Wallace, a uni¬ 
versity professer, operated the highly 
successful Personal Acquaintance Serv¬ 
ice for six years, as part of a research 
Project on mate sélection. Up in Mont¬ 
real, Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Desor¬ 
meaux operate L’Anneau, a service simi- 






lar to Miss Morgan’s operation, and 
equally thriving. 

Few things tell us more about the di¬ 
rection in which our complicated. urban- 
ized society is moving than the phenome- 
non of scientific introduction. Science 
bas made massive contributions to our 
pursuit of happiness on the frontiers of 
medicine and technology. Now, with per- 
fectly consistent logic. it is moving into 
that area where the most fundamental 
and essential struggle for happiness is 
waged—the human personality. 

Moreover, scientific introduction fills 
a very vital national need. Although 
the American marriage rate is humming 
along at an all-time high (92.7 of those 
people betw’een the âges of thirty and 
forty-four are married), we .should not 
accept this cheerful statistic as assurance 
that ail Americans are in a State of con- 
nubial contentment. The census takers 
estimate we hâve eleven million women 
and eight million men of marriageable 
status. Moreover, a substantial portion of 
these unmarried people are the most 
gifted members of our population. For a 
number of reasons. the intelligent in our 
society hâve a difficult time finding a 
suitable spoiise. One reason is pungently 
expressed by the noted psychologist Al¬ 
bert Ellis. who helped Lee Morgan set up 
her Scientific Introduction Service. 

“Our dating system is a poor way of 
matching individuals for love or for mar¬ 
riage.” Dr. Ellis stated. “The average in- 
dividual.. , may be able. just because he 
or .she is average, to meet a few members 
of the other sex and to like or love one of 
these few. Almost by définition, the aver¬ 
age person will hâve average tastes and 
interests, and will be relatively easy to 
please when it cornes to choosing a part¬ 
ner. Not so, however. the above-average 
individual. say the person who has a high 
LO- has gone through or far beyond col¬ 
lege Work, and is interested in aesthetic 
or cultural pursuits. Such an individual 
very freipiently will hâve to meet at lea.st 
thirty. fifty, or a hundred members of 
the other sex before he or she can expect 
to find a soûl mate.” 

College Men Take This Course 

These above-average people are among 
the chief clients of the new introduction 
services. This is not merely a wishfui ob¬ 
servation. It is based on cold facts. Dr. 
Crâne ran a re.search project on the first 
two hundred men to apply to the Scien¬ 
tific Marriage Foundation and found that 
ail of them had had at least one year of 
college. Karl Miles Wallace also found a 
high proportion of his applicants had at- 
tended college. 

Many seemingly eligible people in our 
society hâve great difficulty finding a 
mate simply becau.se of the nature of 
their careers. Take a high-salaried fash- 
ion model who is one of Lee Morgan’s 
clients. Certainly a girl who can rivet 


the eye of the magazine reader with 
sultry look and a fissionable figure should 
hâve no trouble getting dates. “But the 
dates she gets,” explains Miss Morgan, 
“are ail garmefit center wolves with their 
saliva showing. Actually the girl is deep- 
ly interested in art and music. and wants 
to find a husband with similar interests, 
but she is so busy fighting off the animais 
that she can’t find time to meet him.” 

No Time for Romance 

The same explanation—no time—ap- 
plies to many men and women who hâve 
devoted their youths to becoming trained 
psychiatrists, scientists, or executives. 

Also. Dr. George Crâne points out, 
“Many clergyriien. physicians, and other 
professional men don’t like to mix ro¬ 
mance with their profession. Yet they are 
tied to a parish or a practice, and they 
cannot go wandering around the country 
in search of romance.” One widower min- 
ister who wrote to Dr. Crâne for help said 
that there were probably twenty eligible 
women of his âge bracket in his pa’-ish, 
but he knew if he showed partiality to 
one. he’d allenate the other nineteen. So 
he asked to be introduced to a lady 
outside his parish. 

Ail this does not mean a person has to 
own a Ph.D. to join an introduction serv¬ 
ice. “We hâve people with eighth-grade 
éducations, high .schoolers. as well as 
physicians, dentists. educators on the res¬ 
ter,” says Dr. Crâne. People from ail 
walks of American life are using this new 
approach toward marital happiness. We 
hâve seen how Lee Morgan’s Scientific 
Introduction Service Works and secures 
results in New York. 

To supplément the first analysis, each 
client is asked to make a report on his or 
her introduction, describing the date and 
giving an appraisal of the other person. 
If a client has difficulty finding someone 
compatible. Miss Morgan is ready to 
offer counseling on dating techniques, 
attitudes toward the opposite sex, and 
other problems which may be behind the 
block. Many leading New York psychia¬ 
trists and psychologists send patients to 
Miss Morgan, and use the service as an 
adjunct to therapy. 

George Crane’s Scientific Marriage 
Foundation has a somewhat different ap¬ 
proach. His operation is nationwide. and 
while it by no means ignores psychologi- 
cal analysis, it cannot do much work in 
depth, since its contacts with clients are 
entirely by mail. Karl Miles Wallace’s 
now-dlscontinued Personal Acquaintance 
Service was also a mail-based operation. 

When an applicant writes to Dr. Crâne 
or to the Scientific Marriage Foundation, 
he reçoives a detailed questionnaire 
which he must fill out. On it are questions 
about his health. habits, éducation, poli- 
tics. religion, plus two which are in- 
tended to give some insight into personal¬ 
ity. He or she is asked to explain his 


“most important goal in life.” and to de- 
scribe the “type of mate you’d prefer.” 
Applicants are also asked to attach a re¬ 
cent photo, supply three character référ¬ 
encés and a check for twenty-five dollars. 
The documents and photo are taken to 
the nearest foundation counselor. Usually 
he is a clergyman who has agreed to 
co-operate with Dr. Crâne; he is keenly 
aware of the lonely and socially inexpe- 
rienced men and women in his area. The 
foundation now has over two thousand 
such counselors, from ail the major 
faiths. They vouch for the truth of the 
application, and make a discreet check 
with the references. To avoid any pos¬ 
sible embarrassment, they explain, when 
they phone the references, that the appli¬ 
cant is joining a “club.” Even the twenty- 
five-dollar check is not made out to the 
Foundation, lest some member of the 
local bank be nosy. It is payable to the 
Compliment Club, Inc., which is a non- 
profit organization acting as legal owner 
of the Scientific Marriage Foundation. 

Once the counselor vouches for the 
truth of the application, he forwards the 
data, with an appraisal of his own. to the 
Foundation. The data is then reduced to 
an IBM card, and fed into an IBM sorter. 
which cornes up with a possible mate who 
has the same religion as the applicant. 
resembles him in éducation and personal¬ 
ity, and lives within a one hundred to two 
hundred mile radius of the applicant’s 
home. “We then Write to them.” says Dr. 
Crâne, “and give the name of the other 
party, and suggest that the man write to 
the woman first. We urge that they ex¬ 
change letters for a few weeks to get ac- 
quainted by mail and thus obtain a fund 
of mutual information by which they can 
carry on spritely conversations when they 
do meet in person.” 

Squawk From the Grass Roots 

Lee Morgan is currently considering a 
mail-introduction .service, as an adjunct 
to her New York operation. “1 thought 
introduction was primarily a big-city 
problem.” Miss Morgan says. “But most 
of our mail cornes from .small towns. They 
hâve problems there that make big-city 
introductions look simple!” 

What hâve these .scientific marriage 
brokers learned about the relationship of 
male and female in America, the barriers 
that keep people apart. the dreams Amer¬ 
icans cherish about the perfect mate? 
One of the prime myths exploded by Karl 
Miles Wallace is the supposed surplus of 
marriageable females. This statistical 
fallacy grew from the tendency of literal- 
ists to count heads. Because there are 
more women in the country than men, 
they trumpeted a man shortage, and 
wrote a great deal of nonsense about the 
possibility of reviving polygamy. Actual¬ 
ly, in the nation, there is a surplus of 
men in the marriageable group under 
thirty-five, and they suffer a numerical 
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disadvantage in compétition for mates. 

Lee Morgan corroborâtes Dr. Wal- 
lace’s findings. “We never hâve enough 
women in the twenty-to-thirty âge group.” 
she says. “It evens ont in the thirties and 
forties; from forty-seven to fifty-five, 
there are more women. From fifty-five to 
sixty-five, it’s even again, and after sixty- 
five there are more available men.” Sur- 
prisingly, Miss Morgan finds some of her 
best marital material among women over 
sixty-five. “Although the longevity statis- 
tics are again.st it. we always hâve more 
available men over sixty-five.” she says. 
“I think women over sixty-five give up 
too easily. Last year we introduced a 
woman. seventy-six, to a man, seventy- 
one, and they are getting along fine.” 

Marital Utopias 

As for preferences in the opposite sex 
—Karl Miles Wallace in lus excellent 
book. Love h More Than Luck, reports 
that the following were the most impor¬ 
tant reqiiests his applicants made when 
describing their idéal man or woman. 


MEN’S REQUESTS 
Character and personality 
Physical type 
Age 

Love and companionship 
Home life: domesticity 
Physical attractiveness 
Cultural background 
Religion 
Sexuality 
Economie stability 


l)er cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 


WOMEN’S REQUESTS 
Character and Personality 67 per cent 

'.'•conomic stability 59 per cent 


Physical type 45 per cent 

Love and companionship 34 per 

Age 32 per cen 

Cultural backgro.und 28 per 

Home life: domesticity 25 per 

Religion 23 per 

Physical attractiveness 20 per 

Sexuality 4 per 

Most applicants want to marry people 
their own âge. But there are large excep¬ 
tions. One of the biggest groups who do 
not think this way are men in the 44-55 
âge group. Usually, Lee Morgan finds, 
they are terrified by the image of advanc- 
ing âge, and on some pretext or other 
they divorce their wives and seek to 
marry a girl twenty-five years younger. to 
recapture the vanished raptures of youth. 
There are also girls who wish to marry 
older men, because they frankly think 
that économie stability and sophistica¬ 
tion are more important than hot blood. 
The Service does not consider either of 
these desires necessarily neurotic, al¬ 
though they are apt to caution the aging 
males on the odds against success. 

Although ail the services find that their 
appl'cants place great stress on physical 
type when they first Write (on Dr. Crane’s 
IBM card, height. weight. appearance. 
hair, eyes are ail noted), they also find 
that once a couple meshes on the basis 
of character and personality, physical re- 
quirements go out the window. 

The services also agréé that, for the 
major proportion of our unmarried popu¬ 
lation, the problem is not intelligence, or 
neurosis. but a simple lack of skill in the 
area of sociability. Miss Morgan is par- 
ticularly adamant on this point. “Learn- 
ing to date takes practice, like learning 


to set your hair.” To girls she offers this 
advice: “When a man calls you for the 
first time, act interested. Don’t be distant 
or moody. Don’t start ofî by asking him 
to move furniture or fix the TV. If you go 
out. let him steer the evening. Don’t tell 
him his choice of restaurant is too expen¬ 
sive. Don’t be bothered by minor deficien- 
cies. Some of the nicest men don’t open 
doors, or dance too well.” To men she 
says: “Don’t tell ail your troubles on the 
first date. This is a prévalent, and very 
bad, male habit. Don’t talk about how 
many other girls are clamoring for you. 
Some men think this makes them sound 
désirable; it doesn’t. The girl is almost 
always insulted. and thinks, ‘Let the oth- 
ers hâve him.’ ” 

To both sexes, she says: “Don’t write 
the other person off too quickly. Don’t 
dominate the conversation. And don’t 
flaunt your liabilities.” Apparently, an 
amazing number of people tell the worst 
about themselves on their first date. “It’s 
a form of test,” Miss Morgan says wryly. 
“They are saying to the other person, if 
you really love me, you won’t care if 
I weigh four hundred pounds, or can’t 
even boil an egg.” 

Refused to R.S.V.P. 

Dr. Crâne places great emphasis on 
preliminary letter writing because he has 
found one of the greatest drawbacks to 
introducing strangers “is the embarrass- 
ing fact that they often develop pau.ses 
in their conversation which produce hu¬ 
miliation and an avoidanee reaction 
thereafter.” He also thinks many women 
are too particular. He tells of one lady 
with a master’s degree. who was secretary 
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to a corporation president. He introduced 
her to an engineer of the same âge. re¬ 
ligion, hobbies, and ideals. His clergyman 
counselor wrote a glowing endorsement 
of him, following his personal interview. 
But the woman refused to even reply to 
his first letter. “He had a childish scrawl, 
worse than an eighth-grader, and he mis- 
spelled three words in his letter, so I 
know I could not be happy with him.” 

Some of the spécifications people 
make, when fhey admit their inner 
thoughts about the idéal mate, are the 
best explanation of why they are still 
unmarried. Karl Miles Wallace had a 
collegiate who insisted on culture in his 
wife: “She must enjoy music, ail types 
from Bok to Shopin.” Another man de- 
manded a “girl who is intellectually un- 
differentiated.” Another wanted a lady 
with “ail physical limbs in proper sé¬ 
quence.” A college professer asked for a 
Democrat. and added: “If a Republican, 
then an objective Republican, if there is 
such a thing.” One of Lee Morgan’s cli¬ 
ents insisted that the girl of his dreams 
be willing to ride behind him on his mo- 
torcycle. Another said he was in search 
of a woman to support him in a style to 
which he could become accustomed. 

Miss Morgan regards such crass frank- 
ness as a healthy sign. “We can deal eas- 
ily with people who tell the whole truth 
about their intentions, no matter how 
shocking it may be. The big problem 
cornes with the people who do not tell the 
truth about them.selves—usually because 
they do not know it.” She recalls one 
case, a thirty-nine-year-old man with a 
good job who insisted he wanted to get 
married. He lived with his mother, and 


even she wanted him to get married. But 
every girl to whom he was introduced had 
some unsatisfactory facet. One talked 
through her npse (according to him), an¬ 
other was too tall. a third was a médiocre 
dancer, a fourth had overexpensive tastes. 

Emotional Readiness Needed 

Actually, the girls were, by ail the 
measures of science, perfect partners 
for him. But he really did not want to 
get married. “We can use our know-how 
to put two people together,” Miss Mor¬ 
gan says, “but unless the will to wed is 
there, nothing will happen.” Currently, 
about 15 per cent of her scientific intro¬ 
ductions resuit in wedding bells. The 
Service averages two marriages and three 
engagements a week. 

Miss Morgan has found that one of the 
greatest blocks, among the unmarried of 
both sexes, is an overidealized picture of 
the perfect mate. “He or she has to be 
the best catch in the family; ail the rela¬ 
tives hâve to approve.” There is also a 
compétitive element which can hâve a de¬ 
structive effect. If a sister or a best friend 
marries a doctor, too many women feel 
they must land a dentist, at least. Miss 
Morgan’s lady clients generally dream of 
marrying psychiatrists, when they are 
expressing their fondest hopes. Many 
men want to marry nurses or schoolteach- 
ers because they consider them good 
mothers and homemakers. 

In a recent speech to a groiip of execu¬ 
tives and production specialists. Henry 
Burger, well-known lecturer and writer 
on the staff of City College, called the cre- 
ators of Scientific Introduction Service 
“consecrators,” because their analysis of 


an individuafs per.sonality traits enabled 
him to “utilize or consecrate his finest or 
rarest gifts to the search for happiness.” 
Mr. Burger declared such services are 
especially needed in our civilization, 
where personality clashes between two 
people are generally only discovered after 
they are married. 

Albert Ellis offers a similar, more de- 
tailed vision of the future of the sexes. 
“If comprehensive files of physical psy- 
chological data were collected on ail of 
us. and the time came for John Jones to 
look for a potential wife, ail he would 
hâve to do is to throw his name into the 
central sorting machine. A technician 
could push a button. and very quickly 
John would hâve the names. addresses. 
and téléphoné numbers of, say, a hiindred 
or a thousand girls who might be attrac¬ 
tive to him and who abso might find him 
eligible. In this manner. with a minimum 
of time. energy, and money. John would be 
able to arrange scores of dates for himself. 
dates much more likely to turn ont well 
than his presently arranged appointments 
with members of the other sex.” 

Serenade to Science 

Dr. George Crâne is convinced tliat in¬ 
troduction plus science can lower the 
nation's divorce rate from the current 20 
per cent to below 2 per cent. His own 
record—not a single divorce thns far. 
after four years of operation, is a strong 
indication that he may be right. Perhaps. 
in twenty or thirty years. we will hear 
songs, not to the moon, or the month of 
J une, or the look across the crowded 
room, but to a new weaver of love’s magic 
spell—IBM. The Enu 











MR. AXD MRS. Arthur Miller work together, for the rescue her from dépréssion she suffered after a miscarriage. 

first lime, in The Misfits. He penned the movie version to Says Marilyn: “When we’re alone, he’s very encouraging.” 
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MARILYN MONROE- 
The Sex Symbol Versus 
The Good Wife 

In an exclusive interview given on the set of the picture written for her by 
her husband, the nation’s number-one glamour girl talks freely about her 


career, her shyness, h 

1 t was a brisk, pleasantly cool fall day 
at the Stix Ranch, thirty miles out- 
side Reno, Nevada, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, overlooking Pyramid 
Lake. Big spotlights and a caméra crew 
faced the entrance of the ranch house, 
where a sad-faced blonde stood in the 
doorway, mournfully contemplating a 
drunken cowboy sprawled at her feet. In 
nearby camp chairs, director John Huston 
conferred briefly with author Arthur Mil¬ 
ler, and then turned his back. He did not 
watch as the caméra began to roll and 
the blonde took the drunk in her arms, 
murmuring her lines in a breathless, ten¬ 
tative way. When the cowboy staggered 
into the house, the girl turned to face the 
caméra and sagged against the doorway. 
Soundlessly, her lips said, “Help me!” 
with her sky-blue eyes pleading and ago- 
nized, her arms limp. She held the pose 
for ten seconds, then a voice said, “Cut!” 

At this. Miss Marilyn Monroe uttered 
a shriek and clasped the bosom of her 
dress. “I almost lost it!” she exclaimed, 
pulling up her shoulder straps. 

Camera-Shy Costar 

Cowpuncher Clark Gable strode out of 
the doorway, grinning broadly. “You’ve 
got to wrestle this dame,” he announced 
to the 'company, “to keep her face toward 
the caméra.” Mr. Huston concurred. Dur- 
ing the love scene. Marilyn’s face had 
been buried in Gable’s shirt. She went 
into a huddle with her drama coach, 
Paul a Strasberg, had her neck rubbed by 
a masseur, and cheerfully returned to the 
doorway to do it ail over again. Mr. 
Gable rumpled his hair, resumed his po¬ 
sition, and let his jaw go slack. This time, 
the two were letter-perfect and the cam- 


: green thumb, and how long 

era angles satisfactory, and Marilyn man- 
aged to avoid éclipsé as she nuzzled her 
costar in one of the more touching mo¬ 
ments of The Misfits, a United Artists 
movie based on a short story by Marilyn’s 
husband. Arthur Miller. 

When “Love” Struck 

The day’s high spirits were in strong 
contrast to the gloom experienced a few 
weeks earlier on the same set. Unlike 
some movies, the film was being staged in 
sequence so that the actors could develop 
accurate characterizations in a drama 
focused on the subtle relationships be- 
tween a girl (Marilyn Monroe) and three 
men (Clark Gable, Montgomery Clift, 
and Eli Wallach). Its timetable had been 
disrupted because of a crippling strike 
halfway through Miss Monroe’s previous 
picture, Let’s Make Love. As a resuit, 
The Misfits went into production during 
the hottest part of Nevada’s summer. 

In July, a forest lire in Donner Pass 
cut off Reno’s electricity, blacking out 
the hôtel which housed the cast. During 
the emergency, the movie company con- 
tributed generators to light the lobby and 
the coffee shop, but food supplies were 
scanty, there was no elevator service (the 
Millers lived on the ninth floor), and with 
auto and airplane traffic halted by dense 
smoke, the city’s only contact with the 
outside World for two days was by bus. 
Working on the alkali flats in dust and 
intense beat, several of the actors lost 
their voi ces. After seven weeks of shoot- 
ing, on August 26, Marilyn collapsed 
with “acute exhaustion” and left for a 
Los Angeles hospital on the order of her 
doctors. The cast disbanded until further 
notice, a plane was sent to evacuate the 


it takes to dry noodles. 

crew, and the Insurance company took 
charge of the enterprise. It was their 
decision not to announce the shutdown 
until Marilyn had been examined, and 
the news was not released to the news- 
papers until August 30. 

At this, the rumor mills went into high 
gear. A représentative of the British 
press telephoned to ask if it was true 
that Arthur Miller was distressed over 
the sizzling température of MM’s love 
scenes with Gable. “Highly unlikely.” a 
studio spokesman replied. “considering 
that he wrote them.” Gable, who had 
taken a house in Reno with his family, de- 
cided to stay there and wait. Montgomery 
Clift flew home to New York. The com- 
pany’s second unit remained in Nevada to 
shoot around the missing actors with wild 
horse scenes and rodeo sequences. 

Ten days after her breakdown, Marilyn 
went back to work, sore in every joint. A 
masseur went with her, and between 
takes he tried to smooth the pain out of 
her neck, her shoulders, and her fingers. 
“It was an accident.” she told me. “Some 
people—like me—hâve a reaction to 
these new drugs. and l’m allergie to 
something they gave me in the hospital. 
My thumbs feel broken, as if they’d fall 
off. I like to shake my hands to warm up 
for scenes, but they’re too sore right now.” 

It’s Not Bikini Weather 

In spite of these difificulties. Marilyn 
resumed her job with a will. When I saw 
her at the Stix Ranch, she had been back 
on the job for two weeks, and the weather 
was brisk and stimulating. It was even 
felt by her husband that Pyramid Lake 
might be too cold for an upcoming scene 
in which Marilyn would plunge into the 
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SEX SYMBOL and crew: Standing, producer Frank Tay- Wallach, Arthur Miller. Director Huston, who gave her a 

lor; on Marilyns right, Montgomery Clift; behind him, Eli start, stands behind her; Gable, her jather image, on her left. 


icy waters of the lake wearing a bikini. 

The Misfits was written by Arthur Mil¬ 
ler as an act of compassion for Mrs. 
Miller, who lay in a New York hospital 
after losing her baby. The misfortune 
threw Marilyn into a serions dépréssion. 
Her husband, anxious to help her over- 
come it, felt that writing a screenplay 
especially for her might turn the trick. 
He decided to adapt The Misfits as a 
Monroe vehicle from a short story he 
wrote while waiting ont a Reno divorce 
from his first wife. During the months 
that he lived in the Quail Canyon-Pyra- 
mid Lake area, Miller produced an aus¬ 
tère taie of three cowboys, Gay, Guido, 
and Perc, who were in the business of 
rounding up wild horses for sale. For the 
movie, a girl, barely mentioned in the 
story, was developed into a fourth major 
character. Playing this part, Marilyn 
has a drastic change of pace, and a new 
background in the dusty world of rodéos, 
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cowpunchers, and alkali flats. Best of ail, 
she has three of the best male costars in 
the business, and she is particularly 
pleased with Clark Gable. 

“Ail these years, and now—Rhett But¬ 
ler! Doesn’t he look marvelous? Weren’t 
you surprised when you saw him?” (In 
this film, Clark looks like the Gable of 
fifteen years ago. After seeing himself in 
It Started in Naples, he went on a diet 
and lost thirty-five pounds.) 

Gable Is Human! 

Marilyn says Gable is exciting to act 
with. “He has great sensitivity,” she said. 
“We were starting a very long scene, and 
while we were rehearsing the beginning, 
he started to tremble, just the slightest 
little bit. I can’t tell you how endearing 
that was to me. To find somebody—my 
idol, and he’s made ninety pictures!—to 
be, well, human! Until he has a scene the 
way I suppose he envisions it, he’s metic- 


ulous in trying out varions ways of doing 
it. I was about seven when I first discov- 
ered Rhett Butler. When I was a kid, I 
used to prétend he was my father.” 

“Hâve you told him that?” 

“No, but l’m going to as soon as the 
picture’s over. You know little girls, they 
like older men.” 

As a story of adult relationships aimed 
at grownups, The Misfits will be released 
without a Production Code seal. Marilyn’s 
explanation: “When the story opens, the 
girl isn’t married to Clark Gable, and she 
doesn’t get punished for that. The Code, 
you know, doesn’t permit people to show 
navels. I don’t think oranges are even 
allowed to hâve them.” 

As the reigning sex Symbol of Ameri¬ 
can movies, Marilyn is not sure if the 
honor was thrust on her, or if she earned 
it. “But I like it,” she says. cheerfully. 

“Isn’t it rather hard to live up to?” 

“Well, yes it is, because I never real- 




ly know exactly what’s expected of me.” 

Many of Marilyn’s friends think that 
her impact as the “Goddess of Sex” is 
the product of something that happens 
to her when she goes through the lens of 
a movie caméra, that Marilyn the sex- 
boat, in short, is an illusion. On this sub- 
ject, Marilyn professes to hâve little in¬ 
terest. Her main concern appears to be 
in a different direction. “I don’t see the 
rushes any more,” she says. “l’m very 
subjective, not objective at ail.” 

“When you watch yourself in a film, do 
you think of the girl as somebody else?” 

She’s Her Severest Critic 

“Well I know it’s me .. . part of my 
Work, but not really any more me than 
one of your drawings is you. That’s not 
you, but you’re responsible for it. l’m 
usually so upset about something I didn’t 
do, and I remember the moment when I 
didn’t do it. I think, if only I could hâve 
gotten myself together for that moment ! ” 

In the past, Marilyn’s co-workers in 
the movies hâve reacted with varying 
degrees of exaspération to her passion 
for doing things over. As her own severest 
critic, she has been known to ask for re- 
takes’ even when the director was satis- 
fied. During the production of Some Like 
It Hot, Billy Wilder reported that “she 
always wants to do everything again.” 
Marilyn says Billy didn’t really mind 
that she is a perfectionist. “Sometimes 
afterwards, he’d say, ‘Some actors do 
things over and over again and just dry 
up,’ but when I repeat, I feel that I am 
loosening up, and then maybe l’il dare to 
go a little bit furtheï. l’m a shy girl. And 
if you’re shy, you’re stuck with it. I may 
never be bold, and I don’t know if l’il 
ever hâve ‘authority,’ either. Well, l’m 
not so interested in boldness or authority. 
You hâve to find a way to work, a way to 
use yourself, no matter whether you are 
good, bad, or indifferent. When l’m in 
New York, I go every Tuesday and Fri- 
day to the Actors’ Studio, and I can go 
every day to Lee’s private classes. Very 
helpful it has been for me. It sort of 
saved my life. But l’ve been away from 
school for a while now, so I wouldn’t 
want anybody to judge the Method by 
me. You never actually graduate from the 
Studio, you know. It’s like life. You keep 
learning. Whatever I hâve for the movies, 
I would want to hâve more of it, and 
maybe the Studio can help me. l’d like to 
be more, to be able to express more. Once 
in a long while, l’m satisfied with some¬ 
thing l’ve done on the screen, but only 
sometimes. l’m never quite sure. When I 
see myself up there, I think, ‘That just 
about does it, I guess,’ but when l’m do¬ 
ing it, I think, ‘Oh, I left something out, 
why didn’t I follow through? Why didn’t 
I hâve the guts to follow through?’ I 
could stab myself to death. . . . So I say. 


‘Please, could I try and do it again?’ ” 

With Lee and Paula Strasberg, Mari¬ 
lyn has been working hard at shedding 
her shyness. Here is the Monroe formula 
for fighting stage fright: “First of ail 
put your concentration somewhere else. 
They call it, in the Method, ‘taking an 
adjustment.’ You should never forget 
your own feelings, if they corne up. You 
say, ‘l’m still scared,’ but you still go on 
with what you’re doing. Rather than 
thinking how you feel on meeting some- 
one, just notice everything about him, 
anything strange or interesting. Just 
change the emphasis a little bit, concern 
yourself with something else. They say 
nervousness indicates sensitivity. The 
thing to do, when you can, is to change 
what you’re concerned with. I myself 
can't prove very much, but I can prove it 
to a degree—I think—that you can 
change what you’re concerned with. Just 
get a different emphasis and you kind of 
. . . let down. Like with acting. Instead of 
thinking, ‘I feel like a:n old ham,’ I switch 
to wondering, ‘Why is Gable looking at 
me like that? He must hâve his reasons.’ 
See? Just change the emphasis.” 

Marilyn would rather be a versatile 
actress than anything she can think of, 
including “National Sex Symbol.” She 
knows that the thread of sex appeal that 
runs through everything she does on the 
screen sells tickets, but her ambition has 
become a compulsion to show that she 
can dominate rôles like other Method 
actors. Helping her with this is Mrs. Lee 
Strasberg, a familiar figure on the stages 
of the last three Monroe films. Says a 
studio executive, “Paula is never close in, 
always on the far corner of the set, but 
where Marilyn can see her. When she 
finishes a scene, she looks over to Paula 
for approval or a frown. Paula’s on the 
production payroll with the title of 
drama coach, but she doesn’t work with 
anyone but Marilyn. About the huddies 
those two hâve, Paula won’t talk. The 
rumor is she gets $1,000 a week. She’s a 
brilliant, amusing woman, obviously very 
fond of Marilyn, and she has a stock of 
some of the funniest stories in the thé¬ 
âtre. Paula only wears black : black dress¬ 
es, black babushkas, and black coal- 
scuttle hats. Sometimes she carries a 
black umbrella. She’s known affectionate- 
ly around the company as ‘Black Bart.’ ” 

Conversation at Lunch 

Behind the Stix ranch house, the ca- 
terer set up a chow line for a hungry cast 
and crew. I filled a tray and sat down to 
eat with the Millers and Black Bart. 

Marilyn ate little of the food on her 
tray. Of director Huston, she said, “It’s 
been ten years since The Asphalt Jungle, 
and Fm happy to be working with him 
again. Nobody would ever hâve heard of 
me if it hadn’t been for John and that 


picture. As for working on a film for my 
husband, Fm delighted to hâve him close 
by. John wants him, too. He asked to 
hâve him here. When Arthur and I are 
alone, he’s very encouraging—even 
though Fve managed to invert a few of 
his sentences. I always hear about it when 
I do that, and Fm glad to hâve him tell 
me. But if it has the same meaning, it 
doesn’t really matter terfibly, does it. 
Papa? And anyway, Fm not interested in 
changing the meaning. I try very hard to 
keep ail the words.” 

When she was called to the set and had 
departed with Paula, Miller lit his pipe 
and discussed his maiden voyage at 
screen-writing. Tall and thin, wearing a 
deep tan, he is quite as magnetic in his 
way as Marilyn is in hers ; and if you can 
forget kudos like the Pulitzer Prize and 
his magic with words, it would not be 
hard to think of him as a younger, more 
voluble Gary Cooper. 

Multitalented Miller 

“Fm a good typist,” he said between 
puffs. “I use ail ten fingers, and I can 
type as fast as I can think. I generally 
hâve several projects in varions States of 
completion. I drop one and take up an- 
other in a process of leapfrogging. I got 
interested in this région several years 
ago when I lived here waiting for my 
divorce. These hills used to be fuU of 
wild horses and the mustangers would 
round them up for dog food. The script 
we’re shooting has very little to do wTh 
the original short story, except for the 
locale. Huston was busy scouting India 
for a new picture, so I did most of the 
casting on this. I had Montgomery Clilt 
and Eli Wallach in mind for their rôles 
from the first, but the actor I wanted for 
the Clark Gable part couldn’t make it. 
Now Fm happy he was unavailable.” He 
stood up. “Well, Fve got to go back to 
work. We’re ail specialists here, but I 
know the material better than anyone 
else. My job is to see that ail the story 
values are kept in. If I can think of an 
improvement as we go along, I suggest it. 

“We’re cutting the picture as we go 
along. We’re here, it’s easy to reshoot. A 
half-dozen times now we’ve had to re¬ 
place scenes that, for one reason or an- 
other, didn’t quite fit. One today, for 
example. We would never hâve decided 
to redo it if we hadn’t seen it in context. 
Tomorrow, we’ll do a scene over that had 
the wrong rhythm; nothing technically 
wrong with it, but it plays too fast. The 
picture as a whole is very rapid, not a 
wasted second, and I wanted this bit to be 
a slow movement. And, for some reason I 
don’t understand. I stood right there and 
watched it played. Seeing it on the screen 
in context gave the effect of slow music 
played fast. We’ll get a slower tempo in 
tomorrow’s shooting. That’s the advan- 
( continued) SS 
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tage of cutting the picture as you shoot it.” 

After lunch, the shooting continuée! in 
the driveway of the ranch house, which 
had a half-finished skeleton wing full of 
stacked luniher built onto the living 
room. The caméras were aimed. past a 
station wagon, at Marilyn, wearing a low- 
cut white dress with red dots. Eli in a 
baseball cap, Clark in a ten-gallon hat 
and cowpuncher outfit. and Montgomery 
Clift with his head wrapped loosely in 
bandages. Judging by the dialogue, the 
three men were suitposed to be stoned 
from a party they'd been to the night 
before. There was a seuffle near the front 
bumper of the wagon, as Clift tried to 
tear off his bandages, and when he fell 
to the ground. some of the lumber was 
rigged to tumble over him. There were 
several rehearsals and takes, supplying 
Mr. Clift with new splinters each time. 

Cooking From Below Scratcli 

After working ail day on the Stix 
Ranch set, Marilyn drove back with her 
husband to the hôtel in Reno and changed 
into slacks and a sweater. By eight 
ü’clock, she decided she was too tired to 
eat dinner. With a face innocent of make- 
up. she looked like a small child worn 
out from the 100-meter dash. Watching 
Arthur eat. she observed wistfully that 
she could cook dinner for fourteen peo- 
ple. “maybe once a year. at New Year’s.” 
I asked her how she learned to cook. 

“I started from scratch. In fact. from 
below scratch. I bought a book called 
The Joy of Cooking. Maybe it’s joyous, 
but I notice that some people seem to 
find cooking quite tedious. When I was a 
kid. I learned to do a lot of things. I 
could scrub marvelously. I could dust, I 
could clean anything; but they never let 
me near the food—that was too valuable. 
So that’s why I say I started from below 
scratch. There were no dishes I was won- 
derful at. Now, when I go to the super¬ 
market, I know just what I want. I make 
a list before. My favorite cooking is bak- 
ing. Tm very good at baking bread.” 

“Isn’t that pretty advanced?” 

“Well, you just follow the instructions 
in The Joy of Cooking. But do you know 
what that book leaves out? About noo- 
dles. For homemade noodles. I roll the 
dough out very thin, then I slice it into 
narrow strips—like this—then, the book 
says, ‘Wait till they dry.’ We were ex- 
pecting guests for dinner. I waited and 
waited. The noodles didn’t dry. The 
guests arrived; 1 gave them a drink; I 
said, ‘You hâve to wait dinner until the 
noodles dry. Then we’ll eat.’ I had to give 
them another drink. In desperation, I 
went and got my little portable hair- 
dryer and turned it on. It blew the noo¬ 
dles off the counter. and I had to gather 
them ail up and try again. This time I 
put my hand over the strips, with my 
Angers outspread, and aimed the dryer 
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through them. Well . . . the noodles 
finally dried. So they do leave out a few 
instructions. l’ve wanted to Write in and 
ask. ‘Please. let people know how long it 
takes to dry noodles.’ But I never did.” 

Another of Marilyn’s enthusiasms deals 
with gardening. “I hâve a subscription 
to a horticulture magazine.” she said. “I 
try to grow things. Flowers and vege- 
tables both. I hâve a green thumb. I can 
even plant things without roots. 1 just 
transplant them and they grow. I planted 
some seeds, nasturtiums. 1 think—when 
they corne up, you’re supposed to thin 
them out. What a pity, I thought. to 
throw out these little growing things. so 
I pulled them up and transplanted them 
very carefully; they had been so close 
together some didn’t even hâve roots. 
Arthur said, ‘That’s impossible, they 
can’t live,’ but ail of them did. And it 
says on the cover of the seed packages 
that you can’t transplant them!” 

Gardener Monroe sees nothing incom¬ 
patible in being simultaneously the 
dream pin-up girl for millions and a Rox- 
bury, Connecticut, house wife. “When l’m 
not working in films, the two don’t con- 
flict at ail. When l’m doing a picture, it 
is a little barder to be what you call ‘a 
good wife.’ And l’d like to be a good 
wife. I don’t think I am. yet.” 

But as far as Mr. Miller is concerned, 
Mrs. Miller gets top grades. After she 
had gone off to bed. he said. “Marilyn’s 
ail right the way she is. Changing her in 
any way would never occur to me. It 
couldn’t be done. anyway. Of course .she’s 
complicated—just like anybody else. You 
know, journalists usually corne around 
with an angle. They hâve to. They simply 
never get the time or the opportunity to 
hang around long enough to décidé any¬ 
thing. Over the years that angle becomes 
the easiest thing to do, and it’s gotten, 



MARILYIV AND ARTHUR pose with 
reporter Whitcomb as he asks, “How 
goes this hourglass-egghead marriage?” 


in Marilyn’s case, to be very fruit fui in 
terms of copy. And they keep pounding 
her ail the time until that thing becomes 
reality. By that time, it’s impossible to 
imagine anything else.” 


Remembering a wag’s description of 
the Miller union as “egghead marries 
hourglass,” I wondered if hourglass was 
able to go shopping in peace like other 
housewives. 

“She doesn’t hâve as much trouble as 
you’d think,” he said. “She gets around. 
The curions thing now is that she can 
disguise herself better than I can. AH 
she has to do is cover her hair with a 
bandanna or something, and put on 
glasses. either dark or regular glasses. 
She doesn’t wear them normally. but if 
things get desperate, she could. Yoii’d 
never recognize her. There’s no eue. A 
raan can't do that. Sometimes I take my 
glasses off and she’ll put them on. Then I 
can't see anything and she can’t either. 
We’re both blind. 

"No. she gets around and does what- 
ever she has to do. For the most part, 
people are very nice, they corne up and 
ask for autographs; but once in a while 
a riot starts. You can smell it coming. 
And that’s the time to get out fast. Take 
London. She went shopping one day and 
that’s a day the British police will never 
forget. I think it was Harrod’s. They had 
to empty the store. She was buying some 
stuff for my kids when she was discov- 
ered. I wasn’t with her. I was about five 
blocks away with a play in rehearsal. I 
didn’t know where she was. Well. she was 
mobbed. The cops came in, closed ail the 
gates. I suppose if they hadn’t managed 
to put her behind some sort of barrier, 
she might hâve been hurt. 

Both Customer and Saleswoman 

‘Tn Roxbury. they’ve gotten used to 
her. Naturally, they’re much more in- 
terested in what she does, says, or buys 
than they would be in the average cus¬ 
tomer. .\11 she has to do is buy something 
at. let’s say a drugstore, and they sell out 
of that brand. whatever it is she bought 
there. This happens regularly.” 

“What about civic pressure? Doesn’t 
she get bids to be on committees, to be 
chairman of this and that?” 

“Oh. sure. She can’t do it, that’s ail. 
She isn’t the kind who could, even il she 
had the time.” 

“Who stands guard?” 

“She has a secretary to protect her. It’s 
a big job. Drop around some time when 
the mail arrives—by the truckload.” He 
lit his pipe. “But there are pressures that 
can get you down. You see. people hâve 
absolutely no concept—l’m sure not only 
about Marilyn. but about any so-called 
celebrity—of allowing privacy to others. 
You’re not supposed to hâve any person- 
ality of your own; you’re in the public 
domain. The public gets very angry if a 
celebrity behaves like a person. Anybody 
else can say. ‘l’m busy’ or ‘I don’t feel 
like doing that’ or ‘Leave me alone’—but 
not celebrities. Marilyn’s supposed to be 
always available. always goodnatured. on 



call twenty-four hours a day, dressed to 
the teeth, never allowed to hâve any in¬ 
terests of her own. It’s quite astonishing. 
What they’re doing is demanding that 
she perform, and when she’s not perform- 
ing they don’t know what to make of it. 

One of the Crowd 

“But at home, Marilyn goes uptown 
maybe twice a day. To Roxbury, or 
Woodbury which is slightly larger. Ail 
the storekeepers know her now. It isn’t 
like being a plain citizen by any means. 
But these people are very decent to her, 
and l’m sure they’re trying very hard not 
to show she’s being treated differently. 
Small-town New England people are gos- 
sipy and curions. They hâve to know 
everything about everybody else, though 
they’ll never admit it. But, they’re that 
way with each other, too. Nothing can 
happen there without everybody know- 
ing, so we’re no exception in that sense. 

“Just as anybody born in the country 
wants to get to a city as fast as possible, 
I suppose I love the country because I 
was born in New York City. Our neigh- 
borhood in the country is a pocket of 
nothing in the middle of Connecticut. It’s 
always been a backwoods area; the high- 
ways straddle it, four miles away on one 
side and fourteen on the other. It has 
very few houses. There are vast tracts of 
land in the township, but only about 
eight hundred people. My next-door 
neighbor has six hundred acres. We bave 
three hundred twenty-five. We don’t really 
farm the place; a neighbor runs his cattle 
there and uses our barns for milch cows. 
But when we bought it, it was a working 
farm with wonderful topsoil. 

“The last carpenter left last week. He’d 
been working for us winter and summer 
for three years. We’d gotten to be real 
fast friends, and I don’t know what we’ll 
do without him, or he without us. 

“We remodeled the place twice, the first 
time as a temporary shelter while we 
planned a new house. The fatal error was, 
it got to be beautiful. So we gave up the 
idea of a new house and started ripping 
out ail the temporary improvements. 
Then the walls started to move from here 
and there and wings sprouted. Now 
there’s nothing anywhere that hasn’t been 
done over. and the first coat of paint was 
hardly dry! 

“Originally it was a 1783 colonial 
farmhouse, one of the larger houses of 
that era, built to house eight or ten kids. 
It has high ceilings and thick ship tim- 
bers. There are two stories and a full- 
size attic. We broke out the back of it 
and put in glass walls. There’s a great 
view on ail four sides but the best is in 
the back. We built a lake and brought in 
great masses of shrubbery for a shield 
against the road. I hâve a studio to write 
in, up on a hill with a view of the Berk¬ 
shire foothills, Windows ail around and 


marvelous light any time of the day.” 

In their farmhouse scaled to the rais- 
ing of eight to ten children, the Millers 
are raising two, Bobby, thirteen, and 
Janie, fifteen. Of their place in the 
ménage, their glamorous stepmother said, 
“At our house the kids hâve to do a lot 
for themselves—make their own beds for 
instance. The place is big enough so that 
we can ail hâve privacy. Janie has her 
own TV set; Bobby reads a lot and has 
his own collection of records. The fifth 
bedroom was just finished recently. 
There’s a big attic which makes a fine 
rumpus room for the kids. As for dates, 
we encourage the children to bring their 
dates home with them. The children never 
say much about my career, but they do 
see ail my pictures. I remember that the 
sneak preview of Some Like It Hot came 
on a school night, but Bobby went anyway. 
He finessed it by bringing his teacher. He 
sat at the other end of my row, but I could 
hear him laughing ail through it.” 

Even though Mrs. Miller finds it easy 
to go shopping in Roxbury for tooth- 
paste and paper towels, her clothes must 
corne from more sophisticated sources. 

“1 like to be really dressed-up,” she 
told me, “or really undressed. I don’t 
bother with anything in between. My ad- 
time favorite color is beige and I wear 
that the most. Next I like biack. And 
white, then red—anything red. I don’t 
hâve many clothes. I need city clothes 
mostly for going to class. But my prob- 
lem is, l’m always going to go shopping, 
but I never get the chance. When I finally 
get around to it, it’s always the end of the 
season and they haven’t anything left.” 

But it’s very diificult to sympathize 
with Marilyn here. Her fans prefer her 
with as few clothes as possible. How can 
you feel sorry for a girl with a shape that 
looks good in anything? 

Rumor Mills Agrinding 

Just before I left Nevada, the rumor 
mill started up again. At 4:30 a.m., a long- 
distance téléphoné call awoke Sheldon 
Roskin, a member of The Misfits’ public- 
ity staff. A New York press service was 
on the line. 

“We’re just calling to check a news 
flash that Marilyn Monroe has committed 
suicide,” the voice said. 

Half asleep and groggy, Sheldon tried 
to pull himself together. 

“I thought m’god maybe it’s true and 
I don’t know about it,” he reports. “1 
said, ‘Why don’t you call Harry Mines? 
He’ll know.’ They said, ‘Sorry we hâve 
to check everything no matter how wild 
and if we didn’t we’d be caught some day 
with our pants down.’ So they called 
Harry and asked him. Harry said, ‘Why 
that’s impossible! She has to be on the 
set at 7:30!’ 

“He added: ‘Besides, Paula Strasberg 
would never stand for it!”’ The End 
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Orange Baskets 

Champagne: Roast Goose: 


90 Calories per Glass 


Shrimp 
Sauce: 


30-45 Calories 



Shrimp Cocktail 
with Lemon: 

85 Calories gggf Bouillon: 

39 Calories 


Hollday Feast With 


With this menu y ou 
dine like an epicure, 
includiiig champagne 
and cognac, yet stick 
with your diet through 
the Christmas season. 

BY E. M. D. WATSON 


A mouth-watering feast—or, as the 
French call it, un festin succulent 
—is everybody’s due, corne a holi- 
day. Here is the holiday feast that prom¬ 
ises you can rise from the festive groan- 
ing-board without groaning yourself, and 
with a clear conscience. 

The dinner is designed for you to make 
in your own kitchen. It’s a masterpiece of 
cooking simplicity on the theory that a 
real holiday is not spent in a kitchen. 

Champagne first, iced. Two glasses will 
take you through 180 calories. 

Very cold shrimp cocktail with its 
wedge of lemon—85 calories. Over it goes 
hot shrimp sauce. Flavor it with curry, 
or your favorite herbs, or buy it in a 


bottle. Or, add a bit of cayenne to chili 
sauce. Two tablespoons of the sauce will 
vary from 30 to 45 calories. 

This Course Is Easy 

Beef bouillon. Don’t knock yourself out 
on this one. American soupmakers are 
award-winners in international gastro- 
nomical contests. Buy two cans. Each can 
cornes to 77 calories. Add a can of water, 
split between each two people. Calories 
per person, about 39. 

Roast goose. On outside goes sait and 
freshly ground pepper. To sprinkle in- 
side, chop together to make one table- 
spoonful: a pinch of rosemary, 2 bay 
leaves, 2 ounces of chopped parsley, a 
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Fruit Mact^.doine: 



100 Calories 


FERl^AKD DESBAI\S, 

executive chef of 
New York’s Chambord 
restaurant, préparés 
the roast goose shown 
opposite by seasoning 
with sait, pepper, and 
herbs, then cooking for 
two to two and a half 
hours at 350 degrees. 


ORANCE RACKETS 

are carved from whole 
oranges, then filled 
with cranberries, 
topped with julienne 
(thin strips) of 
orange peel. To make 
préparations easier, 
canned whole cran¬ 
berries may be used. 


Half the Calories 


pinch of thyme, a pinch of sage. Set 
goose on wire rack in roasting pan. Cook 
slowly at 350 degrees for two to two and 
one-half hours, according to the size of 
the goose. A reasonable helping will cost 
you 370 calories. 

Wild rice. Boil it, season with sait, and 
allow yourself one-half cup of the finished 
dish. One hundred and fifty calories. 

Petits pois (small French peas). Cook 
them with a bit of onion, a lettuce leaf, 
Initter, allowing about one teaspoonful 
of butter per person. The combination is 
a flavorsome 100 calories. 

Baked, stuffed tomato. Make a small 
hollow in the top of the tomatoes by 
simply scooping out a bit of the top. 


Put sait and freshly ground pepper in 
the hollow. Fill with mixture of: parsley, 
breadcrumbs, garlic. Two tablespoonsful 
for each tomato. Top each tomato with a 
teaspoon of butter. Put in oven for twen- 
ty minutes. Each stuffed tomato will 
count for 107 calories. 

Berries by the Basket 
Orange baskets with cranberry sauce. 
Make basket by cutting off top half of 
orange, but leaving a “handle.” Fill each 
basket with two tablespoonsful of whole, 
canned cranberries. Sprinkle top with a 
little julienne of orange peel for the espe- 
cially pungent flavor of cranberry-orange. 
The orange “basket” is a holiday décora¬ 


tion, so just eat the cranberry sauce. 
Seventy calories. 

Fruit macédoine. Orange, grapefruit, 
and, for décoration, use about ten rasp- 
berries, a dozen blueberries, and top with 
one strawberry. A luscious portion for 45 
calories. Whoever gets the strawberry has 
consumed 5 extra calories. 

Demitasse with cognac. Float a tea¬ 
spoonful of cognac on top of the black 
fragrance. Ten calories for the cognac, 
no calories for the coffee. If you like 
your coffee sweetened, that’s 8 calories 
for a demitasse spoonful. Remember that 
you can even go twice around on this per- 
fect ending to your holiday feast for 
1,200 calories. The End 
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When to Open Your 

Moutli andWliento 
Keep It Shat 

If your husband’s a bore to otber people, sbould you tell bim? If you receive a gift too 
lavisb, sbould you say so? Here are some tips on tbe art of knowing wben silence is discreet 
—and wben words, well cbosen, can be tbe différence between success and failure in marriage. 


BY HANNAH LEES 

Why did I say that? 

Why didn’t I tell him? 

I shouldnt hâve spoken when I did. 
1 should hâve spoken up right away. 

T here is, l’m afraid, no total escape 
from those awful second thoughts. 
But years of saying thé wrong 
thing at the wrong time and of not say¬ 
ing the right thing at the right time hâve 
taught me a few comical and crucial 
principles that now serve to forestall a 
good many of them. 

To start with the comical and work up 
to the crucial, I am amazed to find the 
number of things people don’t want to 
know about me. When they say, “How 
hâve you been?” they aren’t really anx- 
ious to hear that I was laid up with the 
flu over the week end. Of course, if I say, 
“Fine, thank you,” which most of us do, 
and they say, “We missed you at the 
Hollises’ party,” I am faced with having 
to explain that, fine and ail, I was sick in 
hed, but this is always good for a laugh. 

When they say, “What did you get for 
Christmas?” ail they really want to know 
—or ail they should want to know, at 
least—is whether I was given anything 
fascinating like a talking myna bird, or 
something comical like a hand-crocheted 
antimacassar from Aunt Elise for my 
Finnish modem armchair. They don’t 
want to know whether I was given a pearl 
collar, even if they think they do. 

As for telling or not telling how old 
you are, I used to be scornful of women 
who would stoop to lie about their âges. 
I hâve corne around to deciding they may 
be right, but not for the reason you might 
think. It isn’t so much that you hâve a 
right to your little secrets as that other 
people hâve a right to their little illu¬ 
sions. They don’t really want to know 
how old you are. When a man, chatting 
with you at a party, says. “Of course 
you’re far too young to remember the 
Black Bottom—or the dépréssion, or 


World War II,” depending on your gén¬ 
ération—he doesn’t want you to answer, 
“Thanks, but l’m years older than you 
are.” If he has put you in a certain âge 
bracket in his mind, he is enjoying you 
right there. 

Another kind of reverse bragging is 
about clothes. What do you do when 
someone admires a dress or hat you are 
wearing? I always want to say, “Do you 
really like it? I got it on sale for $27 
reduced from $99.50. They had altered 
it for someone who didn’t take it and 
. . .” or “Gracious, it’s six years old. I 
almost didn’t dare . . But l’m learning 
not to. People, l’ve discovered, aren’t 
much interested in how clever I am at 
saving money. They don’t want to know 
the past history of what l’m wearing, 
either, unless it happened to belong to 
my grandmother once or to a Persian 
princess or to the famous mistress of a 
king. They don’t want to hear in detail 
that it really doesn’t fit very well around 
the bips. They especially don’t want to 
hear that I could hardly squeeze into it 
because of ail the weight I gained over 
the holidays. If the extra pounds show, 
they see them. If they don’t, it’s a bore 
to hear about them. 

Problematic Chapeau 

A friend of ours has a comical little 
problem along these Unes. She is the 
happy owner of a splendidly high-style 
hat. She bought it for ten dollars, because 
it was so high-style nobody seemed able 
to wear it, at least no one who also had 
the hundred dollars it originally cost— 
or even fifty or twenty. It happens to look 
marvelous on her and. wherever she 
wears it, it is ohed and ahed over. Natu- 
rally, she wants to tell people it is an 
original. If you had a Picasso, wouldn’t 
you want to identify it? But she is a 
reverse snob about clothes and would be 
ashamed to spend that kind of designer- 
money for a hat. She is forever hearing 
herself say, compulsively, “Let me tell 


you about this hat. I got it on sale for .. 
when she recognizes the inévitable look 
of ennui or even embarrassment on the 
face of her confidante. Nobody really 
wants her to be ail that candid. People 
chic enough would rather think she had 
splurged for once. Her less-fashion-con- 
scious friends would be quite happy with, 
“l’m glad you like it. Isn’t it crazy?” 

Extrovert With Inner Torment 

Do you know people who hâve a pas¬ 
sion for belittling themselves or their 
loved ones because they are so afraid of 
living under false pretenses? And doesn’t 
it make you squirm? Take Audrey, who 
is full of fears and anxieties but fights 
them so well she appears charmingly 
equal to anything—except being compli- 
mented. When anyone remarks on her 
outgoing personality, she is bound to say, 
“It’s nothing but a front. I go through 
inner agonies ail the time.” Maybe it’s 
true. but casual friends don’t want to 
hear it. It makes them uncomfortable. 
Then there’s Jessica, whose son is al¬ 
ways at the top of his class. When people 
compliment her on his brilliance, she is 
so afraid of sounding too proud, she has 
to say, “He isn’t really ail that bright. 
He Works like a dog.” But why should 
she sacrifice that bright boy of hers to 
her urge to appear humble? 

The simple fact behind ail this is that 
when people pay you a compliment, they 
are giving you a présent. If you go into 
any one of those deprecating routines, 
you are criticizing both the gift and the 
taste of the giver. 

The more direct the présent, the more 
important it is to accept it graciousiy. 
How do you react when someone does 
something unexpectedly nice for you? 
Unless you are one in a million, you say: 

“Oh you shouldn’t hâve done that.” 

“You’re much too good to me.” 

“Now why in the world should you do 
this for me?” 

I know ail too well; l’ve done it myself. 
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^^Don^t spoil the good picture others hâve of 
y ou—for their sake as well as jour own.” 


But from watching other people’s faces 
and from noticing my own reaction to 
these protestations, Pm fairly sure it 
isn’t what generous people want to hear. 
and the more generous they are, the less 
they want to hear it. 

Accepting gracefully is one of the 
more difficult arts; its difficulty may be 
one of the reasons behind that all-too- 
common remark, “Christmas depresses 
me.” It depresses us, I think, because of 
the often-overwhelming sense of taking. 
It is barder for most people to take than 
to give, but we can’t ail arrange our lives 
so as to give everyone more than they 
give us. There are bound to be people to 
whom we hâve only sent a card who un- 
expectedly send us a lace petticoat or a 
carton of cigarettes. There are bound to 
be people on whom we hâve spent |2.98 
who shower us with something that fairly 
shouts its enormous price tag. And, oh 
dear, the oppressive feeling that cornes 
with our acceptance of the gift and the 
accompanying urge to rush out and buy 
them an additional gift or to explain 
that, this Christmas, we are cutting down. 
Say, if you must, that you think Christ¬ 
mas is getting out of hand, because it 
certainly is, but don’t, don’t apologize. 
Gifts don’t hâve to be equal. The whole 
thing can reach the ludicrous point where 
we feel we hâve to apologize to everyone 
who has sent us a Christmas card, but 
who didn’t happen to be on our own lists. 

If a friend gives you an unexpectedly 
lavish Christmas présent—or Easter or 
birthday or unbirthday—normaUy she 
does it because the impulse came over 
her and she is enjoying it. If you protest 
too much, especially if you say, “Why 
should you? I didn’t give you anything,” 
she may begin to think she has been 
ostentations. You are saving your own 
feelings at her expense. It can paradoxi- 
cally be downright ungenerous not to 
accept gracefully, and this extends into 
ail sorts of subtie areas. 

The Kid-Glove Approach 

If your husband washed the dishes 
while you were at a PT A meeting, he 
feels pleased with himself for having 
donc it. If you say, “You shouldn’t hâve, 
you make me feel guilty,” he may begin 
to wonder if perhaps you’re right and he 
was being excessively helpful. 

A woman we know likes music with 
dinner and her husband doesn’t, so— 
mostly no music. Now and then, however, 
he cornes home from work, fixes them 
each a highball, and goes and puts her 
favorite Beethoven sonata on the record 
player. Her impulse is always to say, 
“Don’t do that for me. I know you hâte 
it.” But she sees how pleased he looks 
and, instead, she smiles and says, “Music 
tonight? Delightful.” Sometimes she just 
gives him a hug and says, “I do love you.” 

To turn the situation around, another 
woman we know can’t tell a strike from 
a hit and couldn’t care less, but year aft- 


er year, she goes to baseball games with 
her husband because she knows he likes 
to hâve her with him. He is quite aware 
that she is baseball blind, but does he 
say, “l’m afraid this is a terrible bore for 
you. I don’t want you to corne along just 
to be nice.”? He’s too Smart for that. 
Once, years ago, he said, “If you’d rather 
stay home. Fil just get one ticket.” She 
said, “No, I like being with you,” and he 
accepted it. He hasn’t even tried to ex¬ 
plain the game since his first futile at- 
tempts at it. He just gives her a pat now 
and then, and says, “It’s good having you 
along.” He’s enjoying her gift and he lets 
her enjoy it, too, without demanding that 
she make a second gift by pretending 
she’s mad for the game. 

Few men can be accused of being over- 
effusive or over-deprecating at home, and 
many a wife probably wishes her hus¬ 
band was more so. But I suspect that 
this problem may crop up fairly often 
on the job. 

I hâve heard men on the tennis 
court or golf course saying, “Oh, you’re 
so much better than I am,” “That was 


nothing but a lucky shot,” “l’m really 
lousy,” when they were playing brilliant- 
ly. I hâve longed to sigh, “Oh corne oli 
this reverse bragging. We ail know you 
know how good you are.” l’ve thought 
then how impossibly irritating they must 
be if they carry this same gambit down 
to the office. If a man says, “It was noth¬ 
ing,” when he and everyone else knows he 
has done a spectacular job, isn’t he half 
implying that he could easily hold the 
World up with one hand? Wouldn’t it be 
more modest to say, “Fm glad you 
thought I did a good job. I really worked 
on it.” The phony cuit of sportsmanship 
seduces many a man into making a fool 
of himself. 

Bad Business Sense 
That business of pointing out the fly 
in the ointment also applies quite as 
much to men as to women. If a stock- 
broker has bought General High Wire 
for a client at 65% and it’s then gone up 
to 67, why should he say, “Fm so sorry. I 
could hâve gotten it for 64 if Fd been 
a bit quicker.”? If a lawyer has won a 
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case for a client, it’s silly for him to 
point ont that he had really hoped for 
a much larger settlement. Nobody’s 
perfect. Nobody really expects us to be. 
But wben a man points out the flaws in 
bis success, they are likely to be the 
things which other people remember, and, 
still more important, the things he re- 
members himself. 

Find the Middle Road 

When it cornes to giving a co-worker 
his share of the crédit for a job you did 
together, it is often a problem to décidé 
where to strike a balance. If you overdo 
it, you are tearing yourself down; if you 
underdo it, you are being a pig. But 
one-upmanship to the contrary, I cannot 
believe being générons ever interfered 
with a man’s rise to the top, and this is 
equally true when it cornes to telling the 
boss how helpful Jones has been in your 
Project. Maybe he would admire your 
Work more if he thought you did it ail by 
yourself, but he’ll admire your character 
more if you give crédit where crédit is 
due. He may think, “This fellow is so 
good he can afîord to be générons.” 

As for expressing appréciation of the 


big fellow himself, some bosses literally 
live on soft soap and no amount, even if 
it chokes you, can be too much for them. 
A man to whom blarney doesn’t corne 
naturally may be in a tough spot here. I 
suppose when a boss really wants nothing 
but sycophants, a man who gags easily 
had better find another boss. But the 
normal big shot is likely to consider 
flattery to be both an impertinence and 
a bid for intimacy. 

If you say you think he’s great, any 
way but obliquely, he may feel, “1 know 
Fm good or I wouldn’t be the boss. Who 
does this fellow think he is to be reas- 
suring me as to my ability?” A little 
healthy reserve is more attractive to the 
average man in command than is the 
most ingratiating tail-wagging. 

If communication were no more than 
giving and accepting présents, it would 
be a relatively simple matter, but often 
it is a matter of dealing and accepting 
blows. When is it constructive to be 
critical and when destructive? When is it 
just plain none of our business? These 
are the decisions that bead the brow. 
With people who are not important to us, 
there is no problem. They don’t want 


criticism—nobody ever does, really—and 
however much they may need it, this is 
not our worry. But with people with 
whom we work closely, or with people 
we love, don’t we hâve to tell them when 
we see them making what seems to be a- 
big mistake? Probably not nearly as of¬ 
ten as most of us think. 

I once lost a job writing copy for a 
very chic specialty shop because I had 
to point out to the advertising manager 
that one third off was not the same thing 
as one third price. When I found he 
wasn’t interested in my arithmetic or my 
logic, I went to the assistant manager of 
the store only to find he put loyalty to his 
advertising man way ahead of loyalty to 
his customers, and I was expected to do 
so, as well. Oh I saved my integrity, but I 
wonder now if I was really as interested 
in not fooling the customers as in being 
right. After ail, I was being paid to de- 
scribe clothes, not to do mathematics. 

What if my husband cornes home with 
a new striped suit he thinks is great. but 
it strikes me as appallingly loud? Do I 
tell him or not? Well, who is to décidé 
that my taste is that much hetter than 
his, and does it matter? I may think the 
new pale make-up with light purple lip- 
stick makes my teen-ager look like a 
walking corpse, but her friends think it 
is tremendous. Is it worth tearing her 
down? Isn’t it more important, at her 
âge, to hâve her feel attractive? Suppose 
my adolescent son, in his zeal to be 
smooth, smells overpoweringly like a bar¬ 
ber shop. I don’t really hâve to tell him 
unless it seems to be interfering with his 
social life. The girls may love it. Often 
when we tell people things “for their own 
good,” ail we’re really thinking about is 
how we feel. 

Solution: Empathy 

Imagination is an important part of all 
this. How is that still unspoken remark 
going to make the other person feel? 
When John cornes home from the office, 
discouraged, and starts analyzing why he 
didn’t get that promotion, he may be 
quite right in saying that he wasn’t 
aggressive enough. Alice may hâve been 
thinking so for some time, hut this is no 
moment to tell him. She can afford to 
wait a week. She’ll know better. then, 
and she’ll know whether speaking up is 
likely to accomplish anything. That’s the 
real criterion. 

How can we know when something ab- 
solutely must be said? The question of 
when to be critical boils down to this: 
tell your loved ones their shortcomings 
only when it is more hostile not to—only 
when, by keeping silent, you are helping 
them to tear themselves down. 

We all know men who hâve to hâve 
everyone yes them—^fine fellows, but with 
a conviction they know the score and 
you’d better listen. We tend to pity and 
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“Ifyour dress is admired, resist the impulse to say, 
‘I got it on sale for $27, reduced from $1007 ” 


even admire their patient wives who sit 
smilingly by and let them go right on 
sounding off. Obviously. if they told their 
husbands to pipe down and give someone 
else a break, they would find themselves 
right in the line of fire. Obviously, being 
silent is being discreet. but isn’t it also 
being cowardly and even hostile? Those 
men almost certainly carry their sound- 
ing-off habits right down to the office and 
lose a lot of friends and damage their 
careers. It might hurt them to be told and 
maybc it wouldn’t do any good. but then 
maybe it would. People can change sur- 
prisingly at any time in their lives, and 
the average hiiman being would at least 
try to handle life difîerently if the person 
closest to him said. “Look, dear, do you 
realize that you . . .?” 

The Art of Avoiding Hostility 

If it can he hostile not to tell someone 
you love when he’s behaving badly, it 
seems to me douhly hostile to tell some¬ 
one else instead. I hâve been appalled to 
hear husbands and wives say things about 
their mates which they wouldn’t consider 
saying directly to them. 

Our friend. Celeste. a marvelous wom- 
an, is also a compulsive talker. She tells 
long, involved, pointless taies at the top 
of lier voice until you want to scream. 

“Celeste drives me completely nuts 
when she gets wound up like this,” her 
husband once complained to me. “I really 
feel embarrassed for her.’’ 

“It's just a nervous habit,” I said, 
“Wliy don’t you tell her?” 

“1 couidn’t.” he said, and looked hor- 
rified. “It would hurt her. She’d be mad.” 

“She’d be madder if she knew you were 
talking to me about it,” I said. 

He shrugged. “Live and let live.” 

That is a fine philosophy, but only up 
to a point. It sounded almost as if that 
man didn’t want his wife to be more 
charming; as if he was enjoying standing 
by, feeling siiperior. 

However much courage it takes to 
speak up when you may wound someone, 
it takes more courage to speak up when 
someone you love has wounded you. The 
natural impulse is to draw down into 
'whatever shelter you can find within you 
and hide, but if wounds are left untended, 
they build a wall of scar tissue, shutting 
love out. 

Take Joan, a diffident girl with hidden 
dreams of glamour—we ail hâve them. 
Joan is married to Jerry, who has very 
conventiona‘1 ideas about the types of 
clothes his wife ought to wear. Yet she 
sees his eyes following every provocative- 
looking woman they pass on the Street. 
One spring day, it came over Joan to buy 
a wildly provocative hat, heavy with big 
yellow roses. Jerry looked at it and said, 
“Frankly, dear, you’re just not the type 
for it.” Her natural reaction was to put 
the hat away and hide her pain and. 


along with it, her urge to be “the type for 
it.” But that is going to build a big wall 
between her and Jerry. She has to tell 
him he has hurt her. She may even hâve 
to say, “You like everybody else in hats 
like this. I see you looking at them.” 
Then he might answer, “But I don’t want 
other men to look that way at my wife,” 
or, “You’re too nice the way you are to 
hâve to get yourself up like that.” Either 
way, her pain will be gone and she can go 
on to the next step of deciding she’s will- 
ing to be Jerry’s plain Jane or of telling 
him—and I personally hope she does— 
that she’s tired of not being the type for 
eye-catching hats and plans to work on it. 

Wouldn’t you want to know if you had 
hurt someone close to you? It is painfui, 
but not nearly as painfui as a mysterious 
spreading blight on your relationship. 
Suppose, without meaning to, you hâve 
let a note of longing creep into your 
admiration of your neighbor’s new Mer¬ 
cedes, wouldn’t you rather hâve your hus¬ 
band say, “It hurts me that I can’t give 
you things like that,” than just go silent 
and leave you wondering what it was you 


did? An admission of sensitivity is really 
a déclaration of love. 

Words, I often think, are a good deal 
like stones. You can hurl them and hurt 
people. You can drop them and break 
things. But you can also u.se them to 
build bridges or warm places where peo¬ 
ple can live together. 

Managing vs. Maneuvering 

I remember once, years ago, remarking 
indignantly to a friend that I thought it 
despicable to try to manage people. She 
looked at me in a puzzled sort of way. 

“Why?” she asked. “Isn’t ail of living 
just managing people? When you aren’t 
willing to try to manage someone at least 
a little. you can’t love him very much, or 
be very anxious to get along with him.” 
l’m afraid she is right. Managing has 
become a dirty word because we auto- 
matically take it to mean maneuvering 
for our own selfish ends. But isn’t manag¬ 
ing really just knowing when to say the 
right thing at the right time and when 
not to say the wrong thing at the wrong 
time? The End 
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Death of a Chlld- 
Rebirth of a Family 

7irst there was the sharp a^ony of grief; then there was hitterness, and 
a cjuestioning of human values. 7inally, out of tragedy, this family 
found its answers ... wrought front the love of God and the love of men. 


BY A. DOUGLAS HAYES AS TOLD TO WILL OURSLER 


Y ou must understand how much we 
loved her, for she was ail the elfin 
things, ali the unpredictability, ail 
the sudden laughter and quick tears, aU 
the joy and expectation a seven-year-old 
girl can be. 

And you must understand, also, about 
Vermont and its people. For the winds 
blow cold in Vermont, and on winter 
nights they whine and whistle across the 
fields, and starlight glistens on the hill- 
tops’ snow. There are some who say that 
Vermonters themselves are as cold and 
remote as the night and the stars. But it 
is not so. 

I know about that—my wife, Margie, 
and I know. We know because of our little 
girl. We know because it was these flinty 
folk who showed us a way to peace in a 
moment of utter despair, in a moment 
when there seemed no way, no path, but 
only a void, only naked, leafless trees, 
only the silence and emptiness. 

Our ambitions run ahead of us when 
we are young, when the world is bright, 
new green, and ail of it is ours. We hâve 
so little time to think about meanings 
and reasons, or about a Suprême Being 
who rules the universe, and His relation- 
ship to us, and ours to Him. We forget. 

It was so with us, with my growing 
family, my business plans and problems, 
my goals, my dreams of material success. 

In Waltham, Massachusetts, where I 
was born and raised, where I met and 
married my wife and started my home and 
business career and family, I had gone to 
Sunday school as a child. Later—occa- 
sionally—my family and I went to church. 
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But I confess openly that our church- 
going was, in large measure, superficial— 
social rather than spiritual. There were so 
many other matters that crowded in. I 
operated a leather goods store, but it 
was only a start. I had big dreams. 

A few years after my marriage, the 
chance came to open up a new automobile 
agency in Montpelier, Vermont. A brand 
new car agency in wide-open territory. 

I had never sold cars before. I did not 
know much about Vermonters, or about 
what they were like. With ail the self- 
confidence of youth, I still faced the ques¬ 
tions: Would these people accept us— 
would they buy my cars? 

Margie agreed to go along with my 
decision to take the gamble—but I knew 
how greatly disturbed she was at this up- 
rooting of our lives. It would be for no 
more than a year or two, I assured her. 
“When I make good up there,” I said, 
“they’ll give me an agency in Fall River 
or Providence.” 

Back-to-Nature Movement 

So it was decided. I would sell out my 
business in Waltham; we would move up 
to this world in the heart of the Green 
Mountains—and start over again. 

We were to settle in Montpelier, the 
capital City of Vermont. The city nestles 
against the hills at the side of the wind- 
ing Winooski River, which was once the 
main route the Indians followed, by 
canoë, across this région. 

I went to Vermont ahead of the family, 
to get things set up. I rented a two-by-four 
store that served as my showroom, repair 


shop, and parts department. I took a 
house, uncrated the furniture shipped up 
from Waltham, and personally set things 
in order, even to hanging the draperies 
and pictures. 

Like many another young husband, I 
thought I had done a good job with the 
décor. Some of the men acquaintances I 
had made in town dropped in to see my 
handiwork, and they agreed with me. 

But Margie Disagreed 

But when Margie arrived, after a long 
day of moving and traveling with our 
children, she took a look at what I had 
done and—for one of the few times in her 
life—burst into tears. 

It was the neighbors who saved the day. 
They came over to help. The ladies agreed 
wholeheartedly with Margie about the 
caliber of my décorative talents. Soon 
they were moving things around, taking 
pictures off the walls, rehanging the dra¬ 
peries. Margie pitched in to work with 
them enthusiastically. 

Our new home was coming into being, 
but the job of selling cars was something 
else. Kind as they were to my wife, I 
could not seem to reach these Vermonters 
when they stopped into my showroom to 
( continued) 
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VERMONTERS, austere as the 
architecture of their villages, seem 
“clannish and cold” to outsiders. 
But their inner love and warmth led 
one “outsider” to realize the mean- 
ing of the hrotherhood of Christ. 
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look at automobiles. Gettlng to under- 
stand them, and finding out why I had 
not sold a single automobile after three 
months became matters of urgency. 

The local bank had agreed to finance 
me, but with cars piling up in the shop 
and not one sold, bank officiais decided 
to call a hait to the loans until I proved 
that I could sell my stock on hand. 

I had used every technique I knew 
in selling, and none had worked. One 
morning, in desperation, I asked my ac- 
countant—a native Vermonter—what he 
thought was wrong. 

“Well, Mr. Hayes,” he said, “since you 
ask me . . . you act as though you hâve 
these peuple half-sold the moment they 
step through that door. You haven’t. You 
hâve to win their trust, not just in the 
cars—but in you.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t rush too much. You’ve a good 
product in that car—let it be. Don’t ofïer 
to take them out for a ride right off the 
bat. Don’t talk about cars at ail. Ask 
about the roads around where they live. 
Or the hay crop. Or the weather.” 

It was exactly the reverse of the selling 
techniques I knew. But it worked. The 
townspeople would corne in and talk 
about conditions and taxes and the roads 
and what the crops were like this year. 
Then, as if it was something they just 
thought of, they would ask, “Now how 
much would you ask for a car like that 
one over there?” 

With this glimpse of understanding, I 
began to sell cars to Vermonters. 

Long-Term Loyalty 

Business grew. As my customers dis- 
covered that they could trust me, they 
came back to buy, again and again. Their 
loyalty is long-term. There are still peuple 
in Montpelier who drive through town in 
late models of the car I started selling 
them years ago. 

These were the people—this was the 
curions community of the hills to which 
we had corne. I was to hâve other glimpses 
into their characters. Some of these had 
amusing aspects. 

I recall an incident with old Fred 
Blanchard, from whom I bought the 
clothespin factory which was to become 
my main business interest. Fred was in 
his seventies; his children were grown. I 
bought his factory, which later became 
very successful. During the hard days of 
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dépréssion, I had no funds to meet the 
payments and Mr. Blanchard told me, 
“Just pay the interest until you can pay 
me the rest. This country’s strong; the 
economy will corne back. Fm not in any 
rush for the money.” 

I paid him his interest annually. One 
day he came to me with an envelope. 
“Hayes,” he said, “you paid me too much 
interest this time.” 

“It was just the same as what I paid 
last year,” I replied. 

“Last year was leap year, Hayes.” 

He handed me the envelope. It con- 
tained twenty cents—the “overage” I had 
paid for one extra day. 

“Thus Far and No Farther” 

And so, I began to understand these 
people. But understanding was not a sub- 
stitute for deep friendship, that mysteri- 
ous vital exchange of deeper émotions 
which is akin to love. But neither I nor 
Margie felt that we fully, completely be- 
longed. Our neighbors were friendly and 
ready to help; we had our circle of a 
few close friends. Ouï children went to 
Sunday school ; on a number of occasions, 
we went to church, too. 

Yet, in the sense of the community it- 
self, we were still on the outside; their 
World was inside. The exterior they 
showed us still had that élément of New 
England reserve and reticence which 
seemed to say, “Thus far and no farther.” 

We were still, in spite of business suc- 
cess, lonely. 

Nor did we hâve any other resources 
on which to draw. Religion had not corne 
to mean that much in our lives; the driv- 
ing needs of raising our family and run- 
ning my business consumed our energies 
and time in large measure. Yet we felt 
that beneath the surface there was a 
groping need for a sustaining strength 
which we did not hâve in sufficient meas¬ 
ure, and whose very lack we did not fully 
comprehend. 

Then came an afternoon in March. 

We were pretty well settled by that 
time. We now had four daughters. Dor- 
othy, ouï second daughter, was the most 
thorough-going Veïmonter in the whole 
family. More than ail the others, she 
seemed to belong to the hills and the 
woods and the sky. 

That March afternoon, I was burning 
grass on the back lawn. Our children 
were playing near the house, but there 


seemed to be no danger. The fire was not 
vigorous and the children were not near 
it. I left for a moment in response to a 
greeting from a passing acquaintance. 

My neighbor and I chatted for a little 
while. And then, in the hush of that 
March afternoon, there were sudden cries 
—voices calling out to me to corne at 
once. I turned quickly and started to run 
to the house. 

Dorothy had stepped too close to the 
fire. The fiâmes had reached up and had 
caught her dress. The next instant, she 
was envelopéd in fire. 

We rushed her to the hospital. They 
gave her every medical aid available. 
Perhaps, had the accident happened to- 
day, with the new medical dïugs avail¬ 
able, the outcome would hâve been differ¬ 
ent than it was. 

They told us she had second- and third- 
degree burns over much of her tiny body. 
She was not in pain because they had her 
under sédation. But her condition was 
termed critical. 

In the days that followed, as the doctors 
fought to save our little girl, we lived 
through an unbearable time, a day-and- 
night ordeal of sleepless uncertainty, an 
agony that had no outlet, a nightmare of 
soundless, wordless waiting. 

Fellowship in Time of Need 

Yet it was during this time, and in the 
weeks that followed, that I learned to 
understand the people around me, and to 
realize what was meant by the brother- 
hood of Christ that reaches out to ail 
men, and by the love of God Almighty 
that cornes in a time of need. 

I will never forget, during those first 
days, how these people came to us. 
Strangers to me, most of them; casual 
acquaintances, who barely nodded to me 
as we passed on the Street. 

They kept this long vigil with us; they 
cooked and cleaned and minded the other 
children; they tended the office and an- 
swered the phone; they ran errands at 
any hour of day or night—these were the 
same people who were supposedly so clan- 
nish and cold. 

They called me, wrote me, and came to 
me—with offers to give their blood, if 
needed, or even their skin, for my daugh¬ 
ter. One man came to my home. I did not 
know him well; we spoke as we passed 
each other in town—that was ail. But I 
will always remember the words which he 
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spoke to me in my home that afternoon: 

■‘Doug, l’m an old so-and-so, but if your 
daughter needs any skin for skin grafting, 
l’d be more tban honored to give her 
some of my bide.” 

But there was no need. She was gone 
before they could help. 

Were We Blameless? 

There was bitterness at first, an empti- 
ness, and the need to run away and hide 
with our grief. There were so many ques¬ 
tions for which we had no answers—be- 
cause there seemed to be no answers. Why 
to her? Why to us? Why did Çod hâve to 
take her? Or did He take her? Was it 
rather our error, our shortcomings, our 
failure to reach out to Him? 

The answers were not easy; the pain 
did not go lightly or swiftly away. Spring 
turned to summer, and summer to fall, 
and the snows came to the December 
hills. And the questions lingered. 

But there was a balm to our pain in 
the way that these people of the hills 
flocked to us in our need and our loss, 
and closed in around us with their con- 
cern and their care. 

The pastor of our church—the Episco¬ 
pal church, where our children went to 
Sunday school—came to see us. We had 
never really talked together before. We 
had always been so rushed with so many 
other things. . . . 

But now, at last, we talked, long and 
hard, in the early winter night; now, 
finally, we began to explore meanings we 
had not bothered to examine closely be¬ 
fore. What did we believe about the 
World, about the universe, about God, 
about our church, about Ufe after death? 

Truth, meaning, and understanding 
sometimes corne to us when we least ex- 
pect them. 

For Margie and me and our family, it 
came on a dark winter night—a Christ- 
mas Eve. There was a sense of emptiness 
about this Christmas; we did not speak 
of it, but we knew it was there. The sense 
of loss' grew more intense at certain 
moments. This was one of them. 

Our friends had asked us to corne to 
midnight service at the church. It was 
snowing. There was little wind that night. 
The SHOW came down soft and silent. 
Montpelier goes to bed early, even on 
Christmas Eve; most of the houses were 
dark as we drove down the streets on 
our way to the church service. 


But the church was lighted, and the 
lights glearaed warmly against the fresh- 
fallen snow. I remember feeling that sud- 
den sense of warmth as we got out of the 
car and walked up the path. Inside, the 
organ was playing familiar strains of a 
Christmas hymn. 

I was deeply moved, and knew, without 
speaking, that Margie was, too. As we 
took our seats in the pew and bowed our 
heads for a moment’s Personal prayer I 
had the sudden awareness of the people 
around us. 

Were these people strangers? But they 
had tended my house and my children 
when Margie and I had been going 
through our ordeal of agony. 

Reserved? Standoffish? But they had 
corne with their gifts of food, their ofïers 
of help; they had sat up ail hours for us. 

Cold? Uncaring? But they had offered 
their blood, their skins, their “hides,” as 
one man put it, to save our child. . . . 

Inasmuch as you hâve doue it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, you hâve doue 

The pastor was talking, but the words 
came to me only in fragments. Then I was 
standing and singing—as I had sung at 
other, less meaningful Christmas célébra¬ 
tions earlier in my life—“Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 

Never before did it hâve meaning like 
this. Never before had the words so 
choked up within me as now, when I 
looked around at these people who sang 
with me, and realized what they really 
meant to me. 

For these were my brethren who had 
given me help, and had shown me the 
example of His way and His meaning in 
our lives. 

God Is Love 

We cannot know ail things, ail reasons, 
ail answers. 

But we could know of God’s love, even 
in the midst of despair, even encircled by 
our own doubts and shortcomings and 
failures, even as we sought to blâme Him 
for our lack, for our hurry and self-con- 
cern that kept us from His protection. 

For His love was here, as the pastor 
had told us, even in the attitudes of these 
people toward us, even in their concern 
for us. 

And we could also know His truth— 
that no loss is forever, that love cannot 
die. that there is tbe world beyond the 


World where love finds itself once again. 

Our daughter was not lost to us for ail 
eternity. We would see her again, we 
would hold her in our arms, and talk with 
her again. . . . 

Through these people and their pastor, 
because of their concern and comfort, out 
of our long discussions and problems, a 
new awareness began to corne to us, and, 
with it, our lives took on new meanings, 
new dimensions. 

Out of darkness, out of tragedy, my 
wife and I and our family found a path 
that lifted our horizons. 

As we walked out of the church, I 
found myself greeting and shaking hands 
with a number of people, many of whom 
I did not know. But they were no longer 
strangers. 

The road and the way has changed 
since that time. Our church is no longer 
a place where we spend an occasional 
moment or two. For Margie, it is a center 
of activity and concern to which she de- 
votes her'-energies in order to build and 
enhance its meaning in our commun ity. 

“These Are Our People” 

For me, it has become a focal point of 
my life; in the communion I find in the 
house of the Lord, there is God’s peace 
and His promise. 

Our interests and directions hâve been 
recharted. Recently, we hâve been work- 
ing with crippled children. And I hâve 
been giving employment to the handi- 
capped. There was a time when I would 
hâve been too busy and too practical for 
such things. 

As we grow older, the winters in Ver- 
mont seem to grow more severe. There 
hâve been times when Margie and I 
talked of moving to a warmer climate, to 
the South. But each time, we reached the 
same conclusion: These are our people, 
this is our home; here in these hills we 
will rest. 

Sometimes, at night, I look up at the 
stars above our home and I think of these 
people around us, and what their help 
has meant to us in giving us new direc¬ 
tion. 

Clannish and difficult and distant? 

For us, they were apostles of the Lord. 
Their examples, their concern, their 
selfless acts. their compassion, helped to 
rekindle into flame the faith that burns 
within us, comforting and close and sure 
as the stars above our hills. Thk End 
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How to Be a 
Happy Failure 

An eminent nobody tells you how to develop a foolproof technique for becoming 
a bungler. His theory: “Man who is ail thumbs never bas to lift a finger.” 


TEXT AND DRAWINGS BY FRITZ WILKINSON 

on and on and become a bad life-insur- 


e are now living in an âge of 
success—big successes, medium- 
sized successes, and little suc- 
cesses, but successes nevertheless. It is an 
âge where, to be a success, a person bas 
to do almost everything. The housewife 
is not just a housewife. She is also a 
chauffeur, child psychologist, mechanic, 
efiSciency expert, and so forth. 


The man of the house also has a mul- 
titalent rôle to play. He must be a money- 
maker, an executive, a gardener, carpen- 
ter, electrician, plumber, auto mechanic, 
etc., etc., but above ail, in our présent 
âge, he must be ail of these things suc- 
cessfully. Responsibilities for a male mul- 
tiply like rabbits, nerves wear thin, and 
tranquilizer sales soar, but man must go 


ance risk. 

AU of which brings me to my point. I 
hâve read countless articles about the 
périls of our present-day rat race. Ail of 
them are written by eminent somebodies. 
Some of them say do, and some of them 
say dordt. Some of them say he careful, 
and some of them say live it up. Whatever 
they say, it is ail said by world-famous 
somebodies. 

They are ail completely qualified, and 
ail of them hâve polled and probed, and 
hâve ail the facts and figures. For some 
reason, some of them say white is hlack, 
and others say hlack is white, and I am 
confused by it ail. 

I am an eminent nobody with neither 
probe nor poils, nor fact nor figure, but 
I know the answer. Everybody is trying 
too hard to be a success. The answer lies 
in being a failure. 

Uncle Fletcher Started It 

The inspiration for this whole thing 
should be laid at my Uncle Fletcher’s 
door. I believe in giving crédit where 
crédit is due, not that he ever did any- 
thing to deserve it. As a matter of fact, 
my Uncle Fletcher never did anything, 
that’s just the point, and a happier man 
than him I hâve yet to see. It was his 
doing nothing that made this whole idea 
of mine jell. 

I was going along as usual one day, in 
my own misérable way, when my wife 
let drop a snide remark that really made 
my inner ears perk up. She said some- 
thing ahout not knowing where I got my 
sour disposition from. (At the time, I was 
fixing the washing machine for the fifth 
time that week, and my wife didn’t know 
what was the matter with it. She had only 
loaded it with six blankets, and Mrs. 
Crumbert down the Street could wash six 
blankets with hers.) 

She proceeded to say that I certainly 
couldn’t hâve inherited my sour disposi¬ 
tion, why just look at my Uncle Fletcher. 



“Gee, Mabel, you haven’t got my jacket pressed 
so I can go to the football game?” 







































“I cant stand seeing jour mother work 
so hard. Please close the door.” 


He, she continued, was the sweetest, best- 
natured man she had ever met, and my 
Aunt Harriet was a very lucky woman to 
hâve such a man for her husband. My 
wife continued, for some time, to point 
out how cheerful and happy Uncle 
Fletcher was and, in comparison, what a 
glum, dull clod I was. 

This got me to thinking—that is, after 
I hnished thinking about how to adjust 
the timer on our washing machine. 

He Couldn’t Boil Water, But, . . 

I kept on thinking and thinking, and 
after quite a while, it dawned on me what 
my Uncle Fletcher had that I didn’t hâve, 
and how I could get it. I remembered that 
whenever anybody in the family referred 
to Fletcher, they usually wound up by 
saying: “Why he can’t even boil a pot 
of water.” 

So, like it took an apple dropping on 
the head of Sir Isaac Newton to get him 
to Write the law of gravity, it was the 
same way with me. That little remark 
was the key to everything. It explained 
why Uncle Fletcher was the way he was. 
and why I, and millions of men like me, 
are the way we are, and what we could 
do about it. 

Uncle Fletcher couldn’t even boil wa¬ 
ter! There were also a lot of other things 
he couldn’t do. To keep the list on the 
short side, he couldn’t even get ahead in 
business—he has the same job he had 
twenty years ago. He couldn’t mow a 
lawn—the one and only time he did it, 
he mowed down ail of my aunt’s border 
flowers. He couldn’t change a fuse—the 
one and only time he did it, the lights 
were out in the house for a week. As for 
doing dishes—the first time he did them, 
he broke almost ail of Aunt Harriet’s 
best tea service. I could go on and on 
with my Uncle Fletcher’s list of non- 
accomplishments, but nothing much 
would he gained. 

I made a long list in my research on 
my uncle. I noticed that as I Wrote down 
his nonachievements, I kept putting in, 
“The one and only time he did it . . .’’ It 
was this little phrase that made me cer¬ 
tain that I had latched onto something 
really big! It was frightening. I knew 
how Edison must hâve felt when he saw 
the unbroken glow from the first incan¬ 
descent lamp. This was it! Now I not only 
knew what Uncle Fletcher had that I 
didn’t hâve, but I also knew how I, loo, 
could get it. 

I am now as smiling and cheerful as 
my uncle, and you can be, too! My wife 
doesn’t look quite as dour and glum as 
Aunt Harriet, but I imagine that will 
corne in time, when she is fully adjusted 
to the new situation. 

If this isn’t too heady for you, read 
on, and you, too, can be as happy as I 
am! The beauty of it is, it doesn’t take 
any work at ail. Just don’t try, and you 
can become a complété, utter, happy fail- 
ure in everything you do! 


MY THEORY (in a nutshell) ; If any- 
thing has to be done, don’t do it well. Or, 

^ ~ ^ —energy; CS—common 

sense; NCD—no can do; H—happiness). 

Always remember that the world is 
filled with eager beavers searching for 
superiority by doing things better than 
you, and they’re ready and willing to do 
them for you. Confucius say: “Man who 
is ail thumbs never has to lift a finger.” 

Now the successful approaches to fail- 
ure which I am giving here are ail sub- 
stantiated case historiés (mine) ; I am 
now even more unqualified to boil water 
than my Uncle Fletcher. l’ve won friends 
and influenced people by being capable 
of doing absolutely nothing. Everybody 
wants to help me, and nobody is breath- 
ing down my neck while gunning for my 
job. l’ve weathered three reorganizations 
at the office. The plum jobs hâve ail been 
grabbed ofï and are still being fought for, 
but mine (like my uncle’s) is one that 
nobody wants, and I still hâve it! 

The following examples hâve ail been 
tested, and will work. There are sug- 
gested techniques involved with varions 
situations, and several approaches to the 
same problem. Of course, these are mere- 
ly suggestions, and you are invited to 


develop your own personal technique. 

To apply my theory around the office, 
an attitude of helplessness and willing- 
ness is a prime requisite. Helplessness is 
like catnip to your fellow workers. Most 
of them are eager to get an opportunity 
to show how much better than you they 
are at almost anything. The idea, of 
course, is to make the most of this. You 
must appear willing, and you’ll find the 
combination of the two is irrésistible. 

Tongue Quicker Than the Hand 

When you’re approached to donate to 
an office collection, always appear gén¬ 
érons. A good method is to fish through 
your pockets very slowly, muttering: “1 
know I hâve it here someplace.’’ Then 
you finally corne up with a carefully fold- 
ed five dollar bill. (Make it a five, be- 
cause you never know when the collec¬ 
tion might be for you, and this tags you 
as being big-hearted and generous.) 

Holding on to the bill very carefully, 
but at the same time offering it, you con¬ 
tinue with: “1 guess there’s nothing lost 
by putting Mazie’s opefation off for an- 
other week.” This will bring tears to ail 
eyes, and will get you out of the collec¬ 
tion, and maybe even get a collection 
taken up for you. 
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How to Be a Happy Failure (contînued) 



When the boss drops a load of work 
on your desk, stuff that bas to be ont be- 
fore quitting time or else, take it in your 
stride. One way to handle this is to just 
stare at it for a while, sigh, and then say 
(just loudly enough for everybody to 
hear), “It’s a shame the whole office will 
hâve to sufîer just because I can’t get 
this out on time.” 

This little gambit will hâve the whole 
force rallying around you. The work will 
be done, and, what’s more important, you 
won’t hâve done it! 

Don’t Take a Coffee Break 

It is more or less understood that a cer¬ 
tain amount of work has to be done in 
order to hold a job. The main idea is to 
keep this to a minimum and still get paid. 
One sure-fire way to keep in the good 
grâces of the boss is to always look busy. 
Most of these methods are known to 
everybody, so I won’t go into them here. 
There is one item that most workers over- 
look, and that is the coffee break. 

Everybody takes a coffee break. This 
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little recess has now become a fixed part 
of the American working day. With my 
theory, you don’t take a coffee break. 
This is the time for you to say you’re too 
busy, and do your work for the day. With 
nobody else working, you’ll be noticed by 
the boss, and catalogued as a hard worker 
with the interests of the company at 
heart. The fact that you don’t do anything 
for the rest of the day will never be no¬ 
ticed. From then on, ail the extra work 
will go to those who hâve nothing else to 
do except drink coffee. 

“Let me help you with that.”—This is 
a perfect way to establish willingness, 
and the fact that you’re a good guy and 
will go out of the way to do somebody a 
favor. Once you establish this, everybody 
will try to help you, too, and this is what 
you’re after. Just remember, when this 
initial offer is made, whatever you do, 
don’t do it welll If you do, it will kill 
everything. Once you’ve bungled your 
first good-Samaritan act, you’re a success. 
Your next offer of help will be politely 
refused, but you’ll be labeled as a good 


guy, and you will find yourself getting 
plenty of offers of reciprocal assistance. 

A loan until payday is an easy situation 
to handle. The best way is to counter 
with: “I was just going to ask you the 
same thing.” With this maneuver, you 
haven’t refused, and at the same time you 
hâve stuck to your “no can do” principles. 
The main idea is not to do something, 
but to do nothing. 

This should give you a rough idea of 
how to handle things around the office. 

The home is a very fertile territory for 
my theory, and can be gotten into the 
operation with little or no effort. l’m go¬ 
ing to list a few cases to warm you up 
into the right way of thinking. Estahlish- 
ing yourself as a well-meaning hungler is 
half the battle, the other half will take 
care of itself. 

“Let me do that, it’s a man’s job,” or, 
“Fd like to give you a hand with that 
but . . .” are both good openers, and 
you’ll only hâve to use them once for each 
chore you’re bent on ridding yourself of. 

Remember: Dishes Are Fragile 

With doing the dishes, it was easy, be¬ 
cause I had Uncle Fletcher’s path to fol- 
low. Breaking a few of the best ones on 
the first try is fairly obvions, but it works. 
A more subtle approach is to do a poor 
washing job—bits of egg between the 
tines of the forks is good. Poor rinsing— 
so that the next time around everything 
tastes of soap—is also sure-fire. Dizzy 
spells, detergent allergies, and mass 
breakage should only be used as a last 
resort, and are a little too heavy-handed 
for my Personal taste. Don’t overdo it. 
Remember, there’s an easy way out, and 
it’s up to you to find it. 

In some cases, pantomime is ail that is 
necessary to spark things. I once walked 
down my driveway armed only with a 
hammer and saw, and within minutes 
three different neighhors were telling me 
that what I was going to do was going 
to be done wrong, and that they (the 
three neighbors) would be glad to do it 
right for me. (I was intending to put up 
a bird house, and wound up with a fully 
finished dormeï on my house—wiring 
and plumbing included.) This type of 
thing was a bonanza that you don’t run 
into every day, but it can happen. 

There isn’t a man, woman, or child in 
our neighborhood who doesn’t know more 
about how to do anything than I do, but 
who’s lying in the hammock while his 
lawn’s being mowed, his trees pruned, his 
house painted, and his flower beds 
weeded? Fil give you one guess—and it 
isn’t one of my neigbbors. 

On the care of a lawn, my uncle’s 
method of cutting a swath through the 
flowers the first time out was good enough 
for me, and I haven’t had to mow the 
lawn since. Wrecking the mower on a 








large rock, leaving it out in the rain are 
good, although I hâve never personally 
tried them. A lot of these methods hâve 
to be tailored to fit your own family, so 
think things over carefully before you 
make your first bungle. 

Here are a few itemized suggestions I 
bave laboratory tested and found to be 
successful : 

Replacing a fuse—Try a loud yell from 
the cellar, followed by plunging the bouse 
into darkness. 

Putting up storm Windows—A simu- 
lated dizzy spell at the top of the ladder 
will usually turn the trick. Delayed ac¬ 
tion is also worth a try, by reporting fic- 
titious weather prédictions of approach- 
ing beat waves. 

Doing the family shopping—Inability 
to read any and ail shopping lists, or 
loss thereof, is pretty sure-fire. Chronic 
substitution is also good, such as peas for 
corn, prune juice for lemonade, tripe for 
round steak, etc. 

Fixing the plumbing—Tracking muddy 
footprints through the entire house is a 
good start, plus using bath. towels for 
rags, etc. Another good method is to turn 
a dripping faucet into a diversionary dél¬ 
uge. As a last resort, try to borrow a 
neighbor’s tools. He’ll gladly do the job 
for you . . . unless he’s read this, too. 

Doing your own cooking while the 


wife’s away—Do a dry run just before 
your wife leaves, and remark how every- 
thing wouldn’t hâve been raw if you had 
remembered to light the gas after you’d 
turned it on (recommended 100 per cent). 

Moving the futniture—Be willing, but 
hâve your own ideas about where the 
furniture should be moved, and stubborn- 
ly stick to them (the next time, the little 
woman will do it while you’re out). 

Toward 100% EfEectiveness 

General fixing—Go at things eagerly, 
but use the best silver for tools. Knives 
for screwdrivers, forks for pries, and 
spoons for glue, etc. (Also, try to lose a 
vital part of whatever you’re working on. 
Eighty-five per cent effective.) 

“As long as you’re going downtown, 
will you pick up . . .?” This one’s a 
toughie, and the only thing I could corne 
up with to handle it was chronic absent- 
mindedness. Now ail I hear is, “Don’t 
ask your father, he can never remember 
a thing.” (It works.) 

Committee work—When my wife ap- 
proaches me to help on some committee 
or another, and I want out, I always 
eagerly respond with: “l’ve been hoping 
you’d ask me; there are a lot of mighty 
attractive women in that group!” (One 
hundred per cent, needless to say.) 

“Keeping up with the Joneses”—This 


has many facets to cope with, and so far 
I hâve been able to meet them ail suc- 
cessfully. After I was asked, “Why can’t 
you be nice and neat like the men in our 
neighborhood?” I went to work on them 
individually, and asked them why they 
didn’t dress more comfortably, like I 
did. The resuit: they now look like big- 
ger slobs than I do. 

To keep up with your neighbors, the 
idea is to let them do it for you. My car 
is the shiniest one on the block thanks to 
my neighbors wanting to sell me on their 
particular brand of car wax. I had the 
same expérience with snow removal—my 
friends are proud of their power equip- 
ment, and do my sidewalk to prove it. 
I was the only house owner with a drive- 
way that was shoveled four times in one 
week. My house is freshly painted. Does 
it matter that it was done with seven 
different brands of paint? 

This should give you a good back- 
ground on how to be a successful failure. 
From here on, it’s up to you. If there’s 
anything you’d like to ask me, just look 
me up. ru be that happy-looking guy 
lying in the hammock, and my house is 
easy to spot because it’s always humming 
like a beehive. There’s lots and lots of 
work going on ail the time, but l’il tell 
you a secret: it isn’t being done by you 
know whom. The End 
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How Mucli Riclier 
Will You Be Ten 
Years From Now? 


BY HARRISON SMITH 

ach evening after the children are 
in bed, Jane and Howard Bran¬ 
don, as we shall call them, spend 
an hour or more talking about the future. 
A whole avalanche of problems seems to 
hâve descended upon them recently, 
problems they never really thought about 
before. For example, are they saving 
enough to aflford college for twelve-year- 
old Susie and ten-year-old Steve, not to 
mention Child No. 3, who will put in an 
appearance in April? Should they buy 
the new house which, with their expand- 
ing family, they will soon need? Even 
more pressing, should they pull up stakes 
and move to a town wbere Brandon has 
been offered a new job—one that may 
hâve better prospects for advancement? 

Despite hours of discussion, the Bran¬ 
dons hâve not yet settled any of these 
questions. Why? Because the answers 
require an accurate estimate of their 
présent financial outlook. They need, at 
least in general terms, to predict their 
own économie future. Can it be done? 
To the Brandons, it seems impossible. 

Future Is a Mystery 
The meager information they now pos- 
sess is of no help. They know what they 
paid for their two-bedroom house, ten 
years ago. But what. will it be worth in 
another ten years? They know how much 
money is in their savings account. But 
what will inflation do to its purchasing 
power? They know that Howard Bran- 
don’s job as researcher for a drug com¬ 
pany pays $9,000 a year. But what will 
he be earning in 1970? They hâve no 
idea. Aside from a few facts about the 
firm’s pension plan and Social Security 
benefits, the future seems uncertain. 

People like the Brandons are a source 
of amazement to financial experts. For, 
as these specialists know, the future can 
be predicted^and it doesn’t take a crys- 
tal bail. What it does take is some basic 
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information about the place you live, the 
job you hold, the company you work for 
—plus an honest, no-illusions assessment 
of your own aims and potential. 

The City you live in is perhaps the best 
place to begin. Pause a moment and ask 
yourself what its future will be. Your own 
future will almost certainly be affected 
by the answer. In the decade ahead, the 
American economy is expected to grow 
as never before in history. But that 
growth will not be uniform. There will 
be boom towns—and new ghost towns, 
too. Which town you live in will hâve 
an important bearing on what you earn. 

Howard Brandon and his family will 
he less affected by the future of their 
town than most. The company he Works 
for sells drugs ail over the United States, 
so his income will not be altered by local 
business conditions. Even so, he will feel 
the impact of the community’s prosperity 
—or lack of it—in a great many ways. 
For example, in the new home he and 
Jane are thinking of buying. If the town 
booms, they will be able to sell that 
home, several years hence, at a good 
profit. If business becomes depressed, 
they may not be able to sell at ail—or if 
they do, at a crippling financial loss. 

How do you predict a city’s future? 
For an authoritative answer, Cosmopoli- 
TAN consulted Robert A. Futterman, one 
of the ace forecasters in this field. (Fut- 
terman’s own career is an impressive ex¬ 
ample of his forecasting skill. He started 
in 1955 with an initial real estate invest- 
ment of only $12,000. Today—at only 
thirty-two—he is president of, and a 
major stockholder in, the Robert A. Fut¬ 
terman Corporation, which owns, man- 
ages, and has under construction urban 
rental properties worth $70,000,000.) 

How has Futterman done it? Largely 
by means of his uncanny talent for pick- 
ing which cities will boom and which will 
not. “Talent” is perhaps the wrong word. 


for there’s nothing intuitional about the 
way Futterman does his picking. He has 
given every sizable city in the United 
States an all-out depth analysis, starting 
with its history (“Every city has a reason 
for having been built at that exact spot. 
How valid is that reason today?”) and 
progressing to such points as population 
growth, city planning, railroad connec¬ 
tions—even the trend of incoming and 
outgoing airline passengers. 

Boom Towns of the Decade 

Which will be the boom towns of the 
next ten years? Futterman rates them in 
two categories, which we will call A- 
cities and B-cities. The A-cities (those 
with the greatest growth potential) are: 
Atlanta, Georgia; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Kansas City, Missouri; New York City; 
San Francisco, California; Washington, 
D.C.; Dallas, Texas; New Orléans and 
Bâton Rouge, Louisiana (“The City, as 
such, is a meaningless, artificial concept. 
What counts is the ‘régional économie 
sphere of influence.’ Although ninety 
miles apart, New Orléans and Bâton 
Rouge are in the same sphere, with a 
major waterway and several expressways 
connecting, and an industrial boom cov- 
ering both cities and the area between— 
mainly in the petro-chemical industry.”) ; 
and Houston, Texas. (“Houston has just 
settled the question of its downtown. It 
is now building the single biggest com¬ 
mercial development ever undertaken, 
and this will join together what formerly 
were two widely separated ‘downtown’ 
cores.”) 

The B-cities (slightly less promising, 
but clearly marked for prosperity) are: 
Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota; 
San Antonio, Texas ; and possibly Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

If you live in either an A-city or a B- 
city, business should be good in the 





If you know which cities will boom, which jobs 
will be in demand, you can put yourself on Easy 
Street by 1970, maybe wind up a millionaire. 
Here^s expert advice on how to forecast your future 
—and what you can do to make it brighter. 



decade ahead. If not, you’d better try to 
find out exactly what the future does hold 
for your town. As Robert Futterman 
points out, “In some towns the outlook is 
not good at ail.” 

The city in which Howard and Jane 
Brandon live is not on either the A or B 
list. In fact, business there is already 
poor—as they are well aware—and prom¬ 
ises to become worse. Howard Brandon’s 
job will not be afïected by this; but if 
they décidé to remain where they are and 
buy a bigger house (because of the ent¬ 
rent slump, they can purchase one at 
what appears to be a bargain price), 
they must face the fact that, as an invest- 
ment, it is likely to turn out badly. 

On the other hand, if they elect to 
move, there will be the problem of break- 
ing présent emotional ties and making 
new friends. Futterman, however, does 
not feel many familles will be deterred 
by this. “We Americans,” he says, “are a 
mobile people. We like to move around. 
Your readers are already conditioned to 
the idea of moving. They just want to 
know where.” 

Statistics seem to bear this out. Ac- 
cording to a U. S. Department of Labor 
publication, eleven million Americans, or 
about 7 per cent of the total population, 
moved to a different county or State 
between March, 1957 and March, 1958. 
The publication adds, “Nearly ail such 
shifts involve a change in jobs and many 
r'epresent a shift to another occupation.” 

This brings us to the second factor to 
consider in evaluating your financial 
prospects for the decade ahead; your job 
or profession. Each line of work has its 
own outlook for the future, some of them 
excellent, some not so good. 

Many fields that hâve soaked up excess 
labor in the past will be less effective for 
this purpose in the years to corne. The 
National Industrial Conférence Board 
predicts that, by 1970, the number of 


openings for unskilled workers will show 
little change, and that farm employment 
will actually décliné by 12 per cent. 
(People hâve already been leaving the 
farm at the rate of three hundred thou- 
sand a year in the last ten years.) 

Fascinating New Fields 

Yet there are plenty of jobs ahead— 
thirteen million new ones, according to 
an estlmate by the National Planning 
Association. Where will they be? Largely 
in professional, technical, and manager¬ 
ial work. These are the growing fields, 
the ones that will employ many more 
people in the future than they do today. 

Some of the most exciting new jobs 
will be in areas which, today, are prac- 
tlcally unknown—fields like radio-astron- 
omy, which takes much of the guesswork 
out of t^e study of stars; radio-meteorol- 
ogy, which promises more effective 
weather prédiction; ultrasonics, the use 
of high-frequency sound vibrations for 
both industrial and medical purposes; 
thermoelectric materials, which can pro¬ 
duce electricity when heated, and which 
will hâve many valuable uses. 

A particularly promising field for 
women college graduâtes will be jobs as 
“programmers” or “systems personnel” 
with firms using big new computers. 
Many computers are general purpose ma¬ 
chines. Hence, it is necessary to hâve 
people devise “systems” for them—that 
is, they “give instructions” to the com¬ 
puter, preparing it to do a spécifie job. 
By 1970, the computer field is expected 
to need more than 250,000 technicians. 
Thousands of these will be programmers. 

As for better-known occupations, the 
Department of Labor’s Occupational Out¬ 
look Handbook, which covers six hundred 
different kinds of jobs, predicts an in- 
creasing need for high school and college 
teachers, doctors, dentists, nurses, thera- 
pists, social scientists, clérical workers, 


technologists, engineers, physicists, 
mathematicians, mechanics of ail kinds, 
tool and die makers, skilled building- 
trades workers, and architects. But the 
outlook is less promising for lawyers, 
miners, personnel workers, farmers, rail- 
road employées, and unskilled labor. 

As these prédictions indicate, the man 
with specialized training can pretty well 
Write his own ticket in the future. And 
people who want to be earning maximum 
pay by 1970 would do well to consider 
taking such training right now. Take the 
case of a young first-grade teacher who 
recently quit her job and returned to col¬ 
lege to work on her doctorate. “It will 
just about use up ail my savings,” she 
admits, “but l’m sure it will pay off in 
the long run.” And it will. As this young 
woman knows, the demand for elemen- 
tary school teachers will level off during 
the sixties. But the need for high school 
and college teachers will remain high, 
and with her doctorate in hand, she’ll be 
able to take her pick of future jobs. 

By the same token, oilmen will hâve 
more job opportunities if they hold de- 
grees in geology. And today’s young 
newspaper reporter, who considéra him- 
self lucky to make one hundred dollars 
a week, can easily earn $12,000 a year, if 
he learns enough about electronics to 
Write training manuals. 

The millions of Americans who, like 
Howard Brandon, are employed by a 
large corporation, hâve still a third fac¬ 
tor to consider in estimating their futures. 
They must assess the futures of their com- 
panies. If they are not actively seeking 
new Products, new markets, then they are 
probably bad places in which to work. 
For today’s corporation, like the Red 
Queen in Alice in Wonderland, has to 
keep running as fast as it can, merely to 
stay in the same place. As the Research 
Institute of America points out, if our 
economy expands by the anticipated 50 
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per cent, your company, by 1970, will 
hâve to be one and a lialf times bigger 
than it is now, just to hold its own. Will 
it be? If not, you’d better start looking 
for another job. 

From tlie growth standpoint. Howard 
Brandon’s company looks especially 
good. For years, its production was lim- 
ited to a few nationally used drug Prod¬ 
ucts. But recently, a revolutionary policy 
was adopted. The search for new and 
hetter drugs was stepped up drastically 
(Brandon, as a researcher. is in an ex¬ 
cellent position to evaluate this phase of 
the firm’s activities). and it was decided 
to market these drugs not just in the 
States, but throughout the world. So far. 
most of the expansion is still in the plan¬ 
ning stage. But the company’s future 
looks more promising than most—as evi- 
denced by steadily rising prices for its 
shares on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Evaluating the Prospects 

The Brandons, then, are faced with the 
prospect of a good job with a growing 
company, but in a poor town. It’s by no 
means a bad outlook. But the same setup 
in a thriving town would be a lot better. 
The purchasing power of the dollar is 
expected to décliné l.S per cent in the 
next decade. Hence. by 1970. Brandon 
would need to earn $10,3.50 a year to 
hâve the same purchasing power he now 
has with $9,000. Actually, he’ll probably 
be earning around $1.5,000, so the Bran¬ 
dons will be richer ten years from today. 
They’ll hâve around $4,000 in additional 
purchasing power. But some of this gain 
will be offset by their loss on the new 
home they will hâve to buy. 

Of course, if they intend to be really 
rich—in the millionaire sense—then 
Brandon probably shouldn’t be working 
for a company at ail. Not unless he hap¬ 
pons to own part of it. For today, it is 
almost impossible to make a million 
without being in business for yourself. 
Even a $100,000-a-year executive hasn’t 
a great deal left over, after paying bis 
income tax. And. under their pre.sent 
setup, the Brandons, unless they strike 
gold in their back yard, haven’t even an 
outside chance for the big money. 

The truth is, today’s fortunes are al¬ 
most ail being made in one of two ways: 
either through déplétion allowances or 
capital gains. The déplétion allowance is 
a spécial tax advantage granted to peo- 
ple who extract resources like oil, gas, 
gravel. or'uranium from the earth. A 
Texas oilman, for exam])le. can pocket a 
full 27% per cent of his profits before he 
even begins to figure his income tax. 
That’s why .so many of the new million- 
aires are oilmen. 

But while a déplétion allowance is 
good, a capital gain can be even better. 
Such a gain is made by holding a prop- 
erty at least six months. then selling it 
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for more than you paid. No matter how 
big your profit may be, the government 
lets you keep a full 75 per cent. And it 
makes no différence what sort of prop- 
erty is involved—stocks, bonds, real es- 
tate, or an entire business. 

At a glance, the déplétion allowance 
and capital gains tax seem to offer an 
unfair advantage to certain people. But 
there is a good reason behind these laws. 
If a nation’s economy is to grow, there 
must be people who are willing to drill 
for oil, to prospect for uranium, to start 
new enterprises. Since these things are 
risky gambles, few individuals would try 
them without extra incentives of some 
sort. The tax advantage provides that 
incentivé. Moreover, it makes wealth a 
not-to-be-discounted possibility for us ail. 

The vast rewards that can corne from 
going into business for yourself can be 
seen in the case of Desi Arnaz and Lu- 
cille Bail. For years, they were big wage 
earners in the entertainment world. But 
they didn’t get really rich until they 
formed Desilu, and started making their 
own TV films. Then, in a few hectic sea- 
sons. they piled up a fortune estimated 
at more than ten million dollars. They 
could never hâve made this kind of money 
working merely for wages. 

Entertainers are not the only people 
who can command wages-plus-capital- 
gains for their talents. Corporation exec¬ 
utives often do the same, via a stock- 
option plan. Under this setup, a highly 
valued executive is given an option to 
buy stock in the company he Works for, 
at some future date —but at today’s 
prices. Therefore, if the shares rise in 
value, he can exercise his option, sell ont, 
and make a killing. Take the case of 
George M. Bunker, head of the Glenn L. 
Martin aeronautics firm. He was called in 
to save the company at a time when it 
was losing a million dollars a year. As 
an inducement for taking the job. he was 
given a juicy stock option. Martin .stock 
was optioned to him at its then prlce of 
eight dollars a share. Later, the stock 
skyrocketed to forty dollars a share. He 
could then invoke his option, buy shares 
that were .selling at forty dollars per share 
for only eight dollars—for a capital gain 
of $2,500,000. 

The Man in the Middle 

What do stories like this mean to cou¬ 
ples such as the Brandons? Very little. 
Howard Brandon’s executive talents are 
unproven. Nobody is going to offer him 
a stock option to take over a foundering 
corporation. He doesn’t know the first 
thing about drilling for oil. And he’s 
never acted, except in a high school play. 
Clearly, if he gets really rich, he will hâve 
to do it on his own—which means start- 
ing his own business, and building it up 
for a capital gain to be taken in the 
future by selling part or ail of the business. 


Striking out for yourself, of course, is 
a big gamble. Hundreds of new busi- 
nesses go broke every year. Yet it is also 
true that the very people who value 
security most—who cling fearfully to 
their financial bird-in-the-hand—are the 
very ones who will never know the ulti- 
mate security of a million-dollar bank 
account. Practically ail self-made men 
are gamblers—good gamblers. wise ones 
—men who are willing to stake their ail 
on a new venture in which they hâve faith. 

Gambling on a Slioe String 

In retrospect, the.se gambles may not 
appear great. But at the time they were 
made, they may hâve seemed monumen¬ 
tal. That first $12,000 that city forecaster 
Robert Futterman sank into an office 
building looks like small change com- 
pared with the millions he’s worth today. 
But at the time—he was only twenty- 
seven, and had saved the money out of 
earnings—it looked like a lot of apples. 
Betting it ail on a single investment, even 
one he believed in deeply. took nerve. 

A fortune, of course, can be built on a 
lot less than $12,000. People are doing it 
every few years. For example: 

—Nine years ago. Consulting engineer 
Hans Fi.scher founded H. Fischer & As¬ 
sociates, Incorporated. The firm’s fonc¬ 
tion: ju.st about any sort of industrial 
planning job, from designing gasoline 
pumps to laying out a lobster-packing 
plant. Fischer’s initial investment was 
$4,000. Today, at the âge of forly-two, 
he’s worth $1,200,000. 

—William Black invested only $250 in 
his first store, located under a stairway 
in a Manhattan subway station. Today, 
as head of the Chock Full O’ Nuts snack- 
bar chain and coffee company, he's worth 
millions—so many millions that, this 
year, he personally gave Columbia Uni- 
versity $.5,300,000 worth of Chock Full 
O’ Nuts stock. It was the large.st gift the 
university had ever received from a liv- 
ing person in its entire history. 

—Twelve years ago, Leon .1oison ar- 
rived in the United State.s, a homeless 
refugee from Warsaw. with only eight 
dollars in his pocket. He oi)ened a small 
sewing-machine repair shop in the Bronx. 
A short time later. he took a chance and 
imported the first four Necchi sewing ma¬ 
chines into this country. He believed the 
machine’s unique ability to do fancy sew¬ 
ing would make it a sure-fire seller in 
America. When the machines arrived. 
Jolson and his wife worked till midnight 
every night for two months. in their one- 
room apartment, stitching samples of the 
Necchi’s work. They mailed the samples 
to dealers. The following Monday. a 
minor miracle occurred. Dealers ap- 
peared in droves and, that very day, Jol¬ 
son took orders for three thousand ma¬ 
chines. Since then. he has established 
thousands of new dealerships, and also a 



KEAL ESTATE MAl^ Robert Futterman (left) made a fortune in five 
years by predicting which cities would grow, investing in property there. 
Above, lie discusses newest project. Golden Triangle Center in Norfolk, 
with C. DeWitt Goffman, vice-president of the Futterman Corporation. 


business worth more than $50,000,000. 

Perhaps the most amazing story of ail 
is that of thirty-three-year-old Leon C. 
Hirsch. Three years ago, he founded 
Tenax. Incorporated, a company that 
deals in home freezers, refrigerators, and 
foods to stock them. His starting capital: 
$4.000. His only employée in the begin- 
ning; his wife. His first office; a room in 
their home. A year later, he needed more 
capital to expand. He negotiated by télé¬ 
phoné for a $250,000 loan. However, 
when he appeared in person to make the 
final arrangements, the bank president 
looked him over, noted his youthful ap- 
pearance. and inquired politely, “When 
will your father be down to sign the 
papers?” But Hirsch explained—and got 
his loan. Today he’s worth $1,600,000. 

Should Howard Brandon emulate men 
like Hirsch and go into business for him- 
self? As a trained researcher in a grow- 
ing field, he’s certainly in a good position 
to. For the scientist-turned-entrepreneur 
is among the newest and hottest entries 
in the big-money sweepstakes. Fortune 
magazine, which calls them “egghead 
millionaires,” recently spotlighted a 
whole collection of such men. They’re 
jjractically ail under forty. Initially, most 
of them planned to become teachers or 
researchers. In.stead, they’re in business 
for themselves—in growth industries like 
automation and electronics—making more 
money than they ever dreamed of. The 
following are good examples. 

“Egghead Millionaires” 

James J. Ling, thirty-seven, president 
of Ling-Temco Electronics, Incorporated, 
which he founded with $6,000 after the 
war. His net worth today: $10,000,000. 

Vessarios Chigas, thirty-eight, princi¬ 
pal founder of Microwave Associates. Net 
worth: $1.000,000. 

Lloyd Andrew Addleman, thirty-three, 
a principal stockholder in Melabs Cor¬ 
poration. Net worth: $1,000,000. 

Frank Jameson. thirty-five, former 
president of Pacific Automation Prod¬ 
ucts, who boasts. “If you dropped me ofî 
naked in Miami, l’d hâve a million in a 
year and a half.” In 1958, he sold half of 
his interest in Pacific Automation, col- 
lected $1,770.000. 

Men like these are making their in- 
ventiveness and talent pay off to its full 
million-dollar value. The wisdom of their 
decisions to strike out on their own can 
scarcely be questioned. Yet to many cou¬ 
ples, like Jane and Howard Brandon, this 
particular toad to riches seems too risky 
to contemplate. They realize they might 
fail, that the odds for business success 
are probably against them. Isn’t there, 
they ask themselves, any other way? 

In rare instances, there is. The career 
of Charles B. Darrow is one of those won- 
derful exceptions that proves the rule. 
Darrow didn’t hâve to build a corporation 


to get rich. For him, imagination alone 
was enough. A onetime heating salesman, 
he was among the millions who found 
themselves out of a job during the de- 
pression of the thirties. 

But if he had no money, he could at 
least enjoy pretending he did. So, purely 
to amuse himself and his wife, Darrow 
invented a parlor game in which each 
player could handle large amounts of 
fake “money,” own real estate, collect 
rents, and otherwise wheel and deal like 
a millionaire. The game—Monopoly. of 
course—was an immédiate hit with their 
friends who. after a hard day’s work at a 
low-paying job, enjoyed sitting down and 
being tycoons for an evening. 

Darrow soon began making sets of 
Monopoly himself, and selling them. But 
he didn’t really want to be a game man¬ 
ufacturer, so he sold it to Parker Broth¬ 
ers. He hasn’t gone looking for a job 
since. He hasn’t needed to. As of this 
year, twenty-five million copies of the 
game hâve been sold. Darrow’s share: 
roughly $1,000,000. 

Riches, it is true, are a relative thing. 
And most Americans, no doubt, would 
willingly endorse the office slogan that 
says, “1 don’t want to be a millionaire, I 
just want to live like one.” 

They will be very close to realizing 
that dream in the years just ahead. Vir- 
tually every financial expert in the coun- 
try paints a glowing, bountifui portrait 
of America-in-the-sixties. There may be 
a mild recession or two, they admit, but 


the over-all trend will be steadily up- 
ward. Some prédictions are : 

A shorter work week (although still 
not as short as four days). 

Higher pay for everyone. (The $1.25 
minimum wage will be only the start.) 

Easy-to-find jobs. (Population growth 
demands more goods, and will keep our 
work force employed as never before.) 

More real income for extras. like sec¬ 
ond cars, travel, club memberships. 

New and better products to give you 
more for your money—like mural TV, 
washing machines that clean ultrason- 
ically, passage to Europe at fifty dollars. 

Not Fate, But Foresight 

Wherever you live, whatever you do. 
you can hardly fail to share in the fruits 
of this general prosperity. Some peuple, 
however. will get a much bigger share 
than others. Those who continue to live 
in a depressed community. who remain 
in less-needed Unes of work. who refuse 
to take extra training as the need arises. 
will better their lot least. Those who 
change their work and place of résidence 
to suit the demands of the times can 
count on many new comforts, without 
having to risk their financial security. 
And finally. a few successful chance- 
takers. with the nen'e and wisdom to 
tackle a “businessman’s gamble” will be¬ 
come full-fledged millionaires. Which will 
you be? Now is the time to décidé. For 
in the last analysis, the future, as it has 
always been. is up to you. The End 
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Sliopping 
Trip Around 
The World 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY BY MAXWELL COPLAN 

TEXT BY STEPHAN WILKINSON 

O nce every three weeks, this man 
packs a small bag, kisses bis wife 
good-by, and leaves bis Bermuda 
home for a quick trip around the world. 
He is Gordon Wood, forty-five, the pilot of 
a Pan American Airlines Boeing 707 jet 
that city-hops 22,000 miles, circling the 
globe in less than two days. Six times each 
week, these planes leave New York and head east to Europe, then 
the Middle East, the Orient, and across the Pacific to California. 

At San F^rancisco, they are met by other PAA jets that fly over 
the Arctic and Greenland, back to London—ail in forty-two hours 
and twenty minutes flying time. Wood is often able to pause at stops 
along his route and sample the life and wares of each country. The 
jet he arrives in goes on with another pilot, while he waits to take 
the next, incoming, ’round-the-world flight. Corne along with Gordon 
Wood, and see what his job is like; the fare would be about $1,650, 
but, by the way of Cosmopolitan’s caméra, you can go as a guest. 



NEW YORK 


Gordon Wood sits in 
“office”—cockpit of 
a 575-iniles-an-hour 
Boeing 707 jet (above). Stewardess Tellervo 
Noire stands by, as passengers corne aboard at 
Pan Am’s Idlewild terminal. Each plane loaded 
at circular, glass-walled building is nosed in 
under huge, umbrellalike roof. Short ramp leads 
passengers past flight deck—where Caplain Wood 
waits to greet them—to plane’s entrance door. 
Below, Wood’s first stop before boarding his 
plane: the office of Dr. James Crâne, who gives 
each Pan American Airlines pilot a top-to- 
toe physical checkup once every six months. 
In case of sudden illness, there is always 
a stand-by crew on hand for substitutions. 
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LONDON 


Huntsman, one of Savile Row’s top 
tailors, has been clothing England’s 
royalty—fact aitested to by array of 
gilded shields on window (above)—for over a century. 
Wood foins impressive list of customers as he chooses fabric 
for $105.00 jacket. (For suits, prices start at $145.00). 


A brave man who buys clolhes for his wife, 
Wood considers dress at Dior’s Paris 
store. A fter makiug decision, he spent sev- 
eral pleasant hours at Maxim’s—the world-fanwus restau¬ 
rant that services cuisine served aboard ail PAA planes — 
tasting new dishes being considered for in-flight use. 

( continued) 








Shopping Trip (co»..) 




‘There’s nothing spécial 
about flying around the 
World,” says Wood. 

“It’s routine—that’s the 
fascinating thing about it.” 


pn ■ |L| l/r'l I nT j^ood travels quick ninety 

I" |ff\P| Il 1 U 11 I miles by Autobahn front 

Frankfurt to Bonn to visit 
his old friend Adolf Galland, once a Gerinan Luftwaffe 
General and a pilot of world's first fet fighter planes. 
Above, the two flyers louage in a Turkish bath and read 
German magazine article about Captain Wood, ivho be- 
came well-known in aviation circles when he gave up ten 
years of top-level executive work witli airlines in Brazit 
and Thailand in order to fly BAA’s newest fets. In 1947, 
Wood piloted the first commercial around-the-world flight. 


PEI |"1IJ\ On the balcony of hôtel overlooking 
H P ni r Y Lake Geneva, Wood lunches ivith lus 

Swiss-schooled children — Marforie, 
ivaiting to enter Oxford or the Sorbonne, and Donald, 
who is in last year at Le Rosey. Neither lias ever attended 
U.S. schools—they hâve lived in South America, the 
Orient, now Bermuda. Wood sees them as oflen as pos¬ 
sible; whenever Flight #2 touches down at a Eiiropean 
city, he makes day-long trip to Geneva for visit. Donald, 
seventeen, and Marforie, eighteen, find it easy to get back 
home for vacations; B AA faniilies travel at discounts. 





Part of Italy’s busy movie colony takes time ouf, from 
filming to lunch at studio commissary with Capt. Wood. 
The casts of two different movies being mode at Cine- 
citta include American movie stars Robert Aida, Tina Louise, and Akim 
Tamiroff. At right, the Captain catches a needed, quick rest in a bar¬ 
ber’s chair; every time Wood’s plane stops at Rpme, he has his hair 
trimmed in same shop. Since Wood speaks no Italian, the barber doesn’t 
realize that one of his steadiest customers lives 5,500 miles away. 




__ At International Airport (already 
lctlU|| I World’s fifth busiest), Wood pauses 

" * * ■ * with one of his passengers, a Paki- 

stani girl flying to Karachi, before driving into Beirut. 
The city, Lebanon’s capital, has now become booming 
Middle East oasis of luxury hôtels, oil-rich million- 
aires, Rivieralike gambling palaces and night clubs, 
and stores selling bargain wares of ail the world’s 
countries—with the advantage of Mediterranean beach- 
es at its doorstep, Europe four hours away by jet. 



Jet transport offers Iran s cap¬ 
ital—still in the Age of the 
Camel—its only dependable 
means of travel, y et Téhéran is cosmopolitan crossroad 
between Europe and Asia. Ever-increasing numbers of 
travelers are buying brassware, silver jewelry, car- 
pets, and pottery for which the Persians are famous. 
Captain Wood does his shopping at the airport (below), 
in a store that protects its customers from the du- 
bious bargains of the city’s centuries-old bazaars. 

( continued) 
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l‘rcsi(leiu’s Guard 
—lancers oj a 
crack Pakistan i 
Armj unit—stand at attention (left) near 
President Mohammed Ayuh Khan s rési¬ 
dence. The turbaned cavalryrnen are hér¬ 
itage oj British rule, when Viceroy al- 
ivays had a detail oj native hodyiiuards. 
AU four wear mustaches, traditional 
mark oj soldicr in Pakistan and India. 



NEW DELHI ES 

south oj stopover in New Delhi is the city 
oj Apra and the Taj Mahal. Three cen¬ 
turies old, built in sevenleen years at a 
cost oj $11,400,000, the Taj is world's 
most elaborate lomb. Much oj its white 
marble interior is covered wilh passapes 
jrom the Koran, lettered with rare pems. 


Two younp 
B U d d h i s t 
priesis, inteni on 
pructicinp their rudimentary Enpiish, jind 
sipht-seer Gordon Wood at one oj Banp- 
kok's one hundred-eiphly temples (top, 
ripht). The city lias become jamous jor 
houseboat-packed canals, thaï earned it 
the name “Venice oj the East," and jor 
shimmerinp T liai silks tourists brinp home. 



HONG KONG EE 

rup beinp specially woven jor lus home 
in small shop (center, ripht) on island tliat 
lias become world's bippest barpain base¬ 
ment. Each oj biisily workinp women is 
slitchinp lier own “spécial" pattern into 
rup: were the desipn more ornate, there 
.vould be one worker jor each color used. 


W ood joins Japane.se 
jriends jor lunch on 
lawn oj Chinzanso, one- 
tinie Tokyo estale converled to restaurant. 
Oriental barbecue, called “Genphis Khan,” 
is cooked and served by waitress in jormal 
kimono; chicken, pork, and vepetables are 
seared on priddie oj inch-thick iron bars 
laid across tabletop pit filled with burn- 
inp charcoal, eaten while still sizzlinp. 
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III II W ood makes no daim to being 
n Ul« W LU LU " gourmet, but boasts that he 
has never been in a country 
whose food he hasn’t enjoyed—more than many less- 
traveled experts can say. Above, he takes part in traditional 
Hawaiian luau —eating pork roasted in an imu (an under¬ 
ground oven), with yams and fish wrapped in ti-leaves. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

hops cable car 

for a look at San Francisco’s Fishermans Wharf. Tins 
trolley is far cry from Wood’s 36,200-horsepower jet — 
$5,000,000 métal bird that car ries enough fuel to fill 
fifteen tank trucks, flies as fast as .45 calibre pistol bullet. 



POWELL 

MARKET 


B AV ' 
TAVLOR 







OVER THE ARCTIC “2 

W ood’ s 

jet on 5,346-mile hop over upper Canada, across 
Greenland and the Arctic Océan, to London. P AA has 
been flyinp; ihis route with prop-driven planes since 
1957, but new Boeings hâve eut flying time jrom nine- 
teen to eleven and a half hours. Right, stewardesses 
give Captain the passenger list. When winds are right 
and weight low, he is able to fly straight to London 
without a normal fuel stop at Frobisher, Canada. 

I Tuezek Co. is one of ivorld’s 

last every-stitch-by-hand shoe- 
makers, and the Bond Street 
shop’s products are virtually guaranteed jor life. At 
right, Wood spends morning being measured—as 
thoroughly as a man being fitted for a suit—for three 
pairs of Tuezek shoes; manager holds part of sarnple. 
London ends Wood’s round-the-world run; from there 
he returns to New York, then “commutes” by jet to 
Bermuda—in less time than many city executives 
take to get from their jobs to their suburban homes. 


BERMUDA (HOME) has circled 

the earth at 

near-supersonic speed. Gordon Wood finishes his 
Odyssey on ferryboat thaï docks him two hundred 
yards from house. His wife, Miriam, and child, Rosa¬ 
lie, meet him—wondering what he has brought home 
—as Wood looks forward to ten days of sun, surf, and 
adhérence to Bermuda’s 20 m.p.h. speed law, before 
he jets off, around the world, again. The End 







Happy 

Holidays! 


BY LEE LOREIVZ 


The season of good cheer 
always brings one moment 
youll never forget—though 
sometimes youd rather. 


“I don’t kiiow whether to put this 
in this year’s or next year’s diary.” 


“Mildred says she’s 

mislaid it, but I 
think she’s hidden 
the confetti.” 
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“Why doii’l we niake a New Year’s resolution to driiik eliampafïue all year roiiiulV” 
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TSciirrmThe'IfeïKaoe 

Things might hâve been different for George if 
he had not found the Game silly and thought that 
Priscilla was even sillier for playing it.... 


T he red-orange sun eased its way 
out of the Jamaican sky, then sus- 
pended itself halfway into the 
Caribbean horizon as though holding still 
for some divine time exposure. The late- 
afternoon shadows lengthened, gently 
splaying a dusky tint over the brilliantly 
colored bougainvillaea and hibiscus, and 
finally came to rest against the bright- 
white façade of Montego Bay’s luxurious 
Hôtel Dorando. It somehow seeraed an 
efîrontery to this picture-postcard setting 
when the body of George Farnham, arms 
flailing wildly, descending scream trail- 
ing behind, tore through the coconut 
palms and plummeted to the patio below. 

Twenty minutes later, in the twelfth- 
floor suite from which the late Mr. Farn¬ 
ham had started his downward flight, his 
widow sat quietly on the sofa, a portrait 
of stunned bereavement. 

Opposite her, Mr. Tibble, the slight, 
balding Assistant Manager of the Do¬ 
rando, perched birdlike on the edge of a 
chair. He was suitably compassionate, 
despite feeling uncomfortable for the 
past quarter-hour, since Mr. Farnham’s 
widow had been placed in his charge. 

Tibble shook his head. “Terrible,” he 
said in the direction of the widow. “A 
terrible accident,” he said again. 

The widow looked up, acknowledged 
Tibble’s commisération with an almost 
imperceptible nod, and bowed her head 
once more. 

An accident. It had not occurred to 
her that George’s death would he con- 
sidered an accident. In that brief moment 
on the terrace, she’d thought only of 
police, coqrts, a trial. But here, for the 
umpteenth time in the past fifteen min¬ 
utes, Mr. Tibble referred to the accident. 

And earlier, when she’d hastened down 
to the patio as quickly as the elevator 
could carry her, everyone had been mur- 
muring about the accident. “Tragedy,” 
they’d whispered. “Dreadful accident . . . 
lovely woman . . . two of the most heau- 


tiful children ... a terrible accident.” 

Had no one seen what happened on 
the terrace? 

Priscilla Farnham was a soft, almost- 
plump woman, still retaining a trace of 
girlish prettiness. Never having consid- 
ered herself a particularly strong or re- 
sourceful person, she’d been surprised 
when she’d reached inside herself during 
these past minutes and discovered hidden 
iron. She was amazed at her ability to 
remain calm underneath, while wearing 
a mask of grief-stricken widowhood. 

Her feeling for George had long since 
gone. She had felt only a touch of re¬ 
morse, she recalled, when she looked 
down from the terrace and thought that 
George appeared strangely like an iso- 
lated piece of a jigsaw puzzle, framed 
on the flagstone. 

The jangling of the téléphoné pierced 
her retrospection. 

Tibble, his eyes apologizing for the 
desecrating peal of the phone, darted 
over to answer it. He announced himself, 
listened, then cupped a thin hand over 
the mouthpiece. 

“It’s Constable Edmonds. He says that 
the man from C.I.D. is in the lobby and, 
if you’re up to it, he’d like to stop up 
here to make a few inquiries.” 

Tibble smiled assuringly. “Just routine, 
l’m sure. You’re a visitor to the Island, 
you know. And the Constable had already 
informed me that someone would be 
along to investigate.” 

There must hâve been a noticeable 
change in her expression, because Tibble 
was quick to add: “Of course, if you’re 
not up to it . . .” 

“No, it will be ail right,” she said. 

Tibble relayed the answer, then turned 
back to her. “Five minutes?” 

Priscilla nodded. 

“Five minutes will do fine,” Tibhle in¬ 
formed Constable Edmonds, then hung 
up. Turning to Priscilla: “Is there any- 
thing further I can do?” 


“Pd appreciate it if you’d look in on 
the children.” 

Grateful for the opportunity to leave, 
Tibble scurried into the bedroom. 

The children: they were ail that mat- 
tered now. What would they do without 
her? She pictured Mark, with his black, 
curly hair and long lashes. Only nine, 
but already showing signs of the lean 
good looks he would possess as a man. 
And Amy, two years his junior, with 
Priscilla’s own blonde prettiness and 
saucerlike violet eyes. She couldn’t bear 
the thought of being apart from them, 
and her new-found resourcefulness was 
suddenly edged with fear. 

Five minutes. Five minutes to organize 
a defense. For what? If the inqtiiry was 
to be a mere formality, an investigation 
of an unfortunate accident as Mr. Tibble 
had tried to assure her, there would be 
no need for préparation. But if the C.I.D. 
man intended to probe deeper, if he had 
uncovered any intimation of the truth, 
the investigation would proceed along 
quite different lines. 

Murder! 

S he shivered at the Word, but what 
else could it be called? Admittedly, 
George’s death was not what might 
be considered “premeditated”; there had 
heen no long-nurtured, cold-blooded plan. 
Still, there had been some five or ten min¬ 
utes of thought behind it. Manslaughter? 
Perhaps. There could be many interpréta¬ 
tions of degree, but each of them carried 
its own spécial punishment. No. she must 
take another tack. Justifiable? Had 
George’s death heen justifiable? Not 
legally; although in a simple, almost 
primitive way, she supposed it really had 
been justifiable. In a sense, it had been 
George’s own fault. He had hrought it 
on himself. 

Tibble’s return from the bedroom in- 
terrupted her rationalization. He reported 
that the children were doing fine. The 


“Perhaps we can start with your telling me what you can recall just before ... it happened.” 
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staff housekeeper, whom he’d sent up 
earlier to stay with them, said that Mark 
and Amy were extremely well-behaved. 

“They seem concerned only about you,” 
Tibble added with a comforting smile. 
“I told them you’d be with them soon.” 

Priscilla nodded gratefully. “We’re 
very close,” she told the Assistant Manag¬ 
er as lie took his perch on the chair again. 

Now to the business at hand, she told 
herself firmly. The business of getting 
away with murder. 

What would the C.I.D. man ask? Surely 
he’d look for a motive. Money? No, that 
would hardly apply here. Jealousy? She 
dlsmissed that quickly. Hâte? Well, there 
had been arguments, of course, but didn’t 
they take place in the best of families? 

After ail, the Farnhams were in a 
strange country; wouldn’t the investiga¬ 
tion hâve to be based on their behavior 
in Jamaica? 

Her hopes sank abruptly. There had 
been an argument. A bitter argument. 
And she remembered that, at its climax, 
she had turned away from George and 
suddenly seen the children standing there, 
in the living-room doorway, their faces 
frozen in expressions of fear and con- 
cern. She had tried to caution George, 
but he’d ranted on, shouting ail those 
perfectly horrible things at her. Then he 
had stalked off to the terrace, and the 
children had run to her, pressing close. 

She’d needed five or ten minutes alone 
to collect her thoughts, to figure out some 
way to dissuade George from what he 
planned to do. So she suggested the 
Game. The fear and anxiety immediately 
disappeared from their faces and they 
ran into the bedroom to begin playing. 

S trange, she thought abstractedly. If 
George had understood and partici- 
pated in the Game, everything might 
hâve been different. If, in fact. George 
had participated in anything that in- 
volved love and sharing, he might not 
be lying down there, covered by that 
ridiculously colorful patio tablecloth. 

The circumstances leading up to the 
scene on the terrace had begun, she 
reasoned, a long time ago, when George 
changed. He had been gay and consider- 
ate when he’d been courting ber. But 
when her father had died, shortly after 
their marriage, and George took over 
the management of the many interests 
and investments Father left behind, the 
metamorpliosis had taken place. George 
had beeome ail business. No time for fun. 
No more unexpected gifts. No more un- 
expected flowers or candy. Not a surprise 
in a carload; that was George. 

She had tried to get him interested in 
the Game and hâve him discover in it the 
joy and romance that her own family 
had found. George reluctantly agreed to 
try it once, she remembered. She snug- 
gled up to him and said, “Guess what?” 


George replied according to the rules of 
the Game: “What?” And she said: 
“Guess what I did for you today?” George 
was then supposed to venture some silly 
guesses, like: “You found a million dol¬ 
lars in gold, and you’re going to put it 
under my napkin.” Or, “You just made 
the Taj Mahal out of toothpicks, and 
we’re going downtown tomorrow to pick 
out furniture.” Then, the guessing was 
supposed to get more serious until George 
eventually discovered what she had done 
to surprise him; or he’d give up and 
Priscilla would reveal the surprise. 

But, naturally. George had quit right 
after asking. “What?” He found the 
Game “silly” and thought Priscilla even 
sillier for playing it. 

O f course it was silly, Priscilla ad- 
mitted, but it was fun. It was full 
of Surprises and Giving and Doing 
and Loving. And Romance, too, because 
her surprise that night had been the most 
diaphanous of négligées. 

She and George had continued to drift, 
and only the arrivai of the children had 
saved their marriage. Mark and Amy had 
inherited her looks and zest for life. 
They took to picnics and surprises and 
the Game and displays of love just as she 
always had. So, they’d beeome their 
mother’s children. 

Perhaps—she allowed herself a tiny 
pang of guilt—she’d concentrated too 
fiercely on Mark and Amy and not 
enough on George. But still. she felt de- 
fensively, if George had wanted to be part 
of it . . . if he’d wanted to share the 
wonderful understanding ... if only— 
Priscilla got no farther. A discreet 
knock broke her train of thought and 
brought Tibble off the edge of his chair. 
He went to the door, opened it, and 
admitted Constable Edmonds and a tall 
man in tropical civvies. 

Edmonds, ïesplendent in his summer 
uniform with red cummerbund and white 
“Bobby” helmet, introduced his com- 
panion. He then about-faced smartly and 
stepped back into the corridor, closing 
the suite door behind him. 

An efficient-looking man with piercing 
blue eyes and graying sandy liair. Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Waring was ranking C.I.D. 
investigator for the Montego Bay area. 

“Sorry to disturb you at this time. Mrs. 
Farnham.” be said in a clipped British 
accent. “But if you feel disposed to an- 
swering a few questions. Pli try to take 
up very little of your time.” 

“l’il give you whatever information I 
can,” she said. 

The Sergeant eased into the chair 
beside Tibble’s and removed a small 
notebook from a jacket pocket. Absently 
searching for a pencil and finding it. he 
flipped a few pages in the book, scanned 
his notes, then addressed her again. 

“Perhaps we can start with your telling 
me, as best you can. what you recall just 
before . . . it happened.” 

“1 can’t remember too much, l’m 


afraid. I was lying here on the sofa—in 
a kind of fog. I don’t know whether it 
was the scream that brought me out of it 
or the children. I just remember their 
shaking me, and I got up. We went to 
the terrace—I looked down—” she man- 
aged a little break in her voice “—and 
saw my husband.” 

Sergeant Waring rose, walked quickly 
to the terrace, gazed about for a moment, 
then returned to his chair. 

“Had your husband been unnaturally 
depressed lately? Had he given you the 
feeling he might be thinking of taking 
his own life?” 

“Oh, no!” Priscilla blurted, and re- 
gretted the déniai the second it was 
uttered. She had not considered the pos¬ 
sible déduction of suicide. Now the op- 
portunity was gone. 

Waring asked. “Was he ail right?” 

Priscilla looked puzzled. 

“1 mean,” he explained, “was he in 
good health? Did he suffer from fainting 
or dizzy spells or anything of that sort?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “In fact, that was 
one of the reasons we took this vacation. 
My husband worked very hard. Much too 
hard, we ail told him. And he’d men- 
tioned headaches and dizzy spells every 
once in a while. I felt that he needed to 
get away for awhile . . . to relax. And so 
we came to Jamaica.” 

It’s amazing, she marveled, how easily 
one can lie when the stakes are so high. 

The C.I.D. man made a note in his 
black book. 

“I realize this is quite a strain for you,” 
he said solicitously. “If you’ll bear with 
me for a few minutes more, l’m certain 
everything will be cleared up. We must 
make inquiries in ail cases of violent 
death.” He paused for a moment, then 
continued. “There is, as you know, a 
three-foot railing that surrounds your 
terrace. It would .seem difficult to con¬ 
çoive of a man just falling over a railing 
of that height . . .” 

riscilla felt the beginning of a 
nervous gnawing. 

“... unless he had suffered a dizzy 
spell and toppled over. You see, Mrs. 
Farnham, one of the waiters . . .” he con- 
sulted his notebook again “. . . a chap 
named Parsons, was setting up the patio 
tables for dinner. He happened to glance 
up, or perhaps it was your husband’s 
scream—the one you said you heard— 
that attracted his attention. And he saw 
your husband pitch over the railing. But 
Parsons daims he had a distinct impres¬ 
sion that your hu.sband did not fall.” 

Sudden shock swept through her. Some- 
one had seen what hapi)ened. 

“Naturally,” Waring said, “we asked 
Parsons if he had seen anyone on the ter- 
race besides your husband. He admitted 
that he had not.” 

“Certainly you didn’t think that—” 

“Of course not,” Waring eut in with a 
disarming smile. “But we hâve to follow 
up any information of that sort. We soon 


discovered that there was no substance to 
Parsons’ statement, after ail. In the first 
place, Parsons was almost directly be- 
neâth the line of terraces, and, as he was 
looking virtually straight up, he could not 
possibly hâve had a clear view of your 
terrace. And secondly, Parsons’ statement 
was predicated on his impression that 
your husband seemed to be trying to catch 
his balance. His arms were rather clutch- 
ing for air as it were ... as though he 
were trying to protect himself. It goes 
without saying that . . .” 

Priscilla felt a sudden warm glow of 
confidence. Perhaps it was possible to 
get away with murder! 

“. . . probably mistook youï husband’s 
desperate attempt to save himself as 
something more,” the Sergeant was say¬ 
ing. “And now that you’ve verified your 
husband’s àizzy spells, we can see how be 
might hâve just toppled over the railing.” 

A rapping at the door interrupted 
him. He stepped to the door, 
opened it, and Priscilla saw Con¬ 
stable Edmonds’ white helmet bobbing 
as he spoke rapidly in a low Voice. 

Waring poked his head back into the 
living room. He looked carefully at Pris¬ 
cilla befoïe saying. “Would you excuse 
me, please? l’il only be a moment. There 
are, it seems, some other witnesses.” 

Her confidence ebbing away, she sat 
tight-lipped. questions tumbling over each 
other in her mind. 

The answer came as Waring re-entered 
and moved swiftly toward her. He sud- 
denly looked formidable. 

“Mrs. Farnham,” he said. “Did you and 
your husband hâve a row shortly before 
he died?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a tiny voice. 
Waring pressed on. “The couple in the 
suite next door—the Rineharts—daim 
they heard you and your husband in- 
volved in a rather violent dispute. Your 
voices were quite loud, and they are 
certain they heard your husband say 
something about . . . dying.” 

“It seems like a silly argument now—” 
The Sergeant looked at her inquiringly. 
“I don’t mean silly, exactly,” she con- 
tinued. “It just seems . . . well . . . unim- 
portant now. My husband wanted to eut 
our vacation short and go home. The chil- 
dren and I wanted to stay. Our original 
vacation plans called for us to remain 
here for another week at least. The argu¬ 
ment got ont of hand, l’m afraid, and 
there were some harsh words. Then he 
said that when he was dead, I could do as 
I pleased, but right now, while he was 
head of the family, we were going home.” 
She forced a brief facsimile of a smile. 
“That was one of his pet expressions.” 

She looked up at Waring. The silence 
was the longest she had evet known. 

The Sergeant’s face softened. “That 
seems to check in essence with the frag¬ 
ments of the argument which the Rine¬ 
harts overheard.” He consulted his note¬ 
book once again. 


“There’s just one more thing, Mrs. 
Farnham. You said that you were lying 
down on the sofa at the time your hus¬ 
band fell.” 

Priscilla nodded. 

“And you also said,” he went on, “that 
your children shook you right after you 
thought you heard your husband’s 
scream.” 

She nodded again. 

Waring wore the disarming look once 
more. “Would you mind, then, if we 
brought your children in here and asked 
them where you were when they called 
you? It’s merely a routine check. Nat- 
urally, I can’t question them ofiBcially; 
and I must hâve your permission, of 
course. But it would clarify my report and 
end it ail right here.” 

Priscilla drew up her shoulders. “Ail 
right,” she said. “But, please—” 

Waring nodded appreciatively. He ges- 
tured to Tibble who went into the bed- 
room and returned with Mark and Amy. 

Priscilla didn’t look up as the children 
entered. Then, as they were led toward 
the Sergeant, she lifted her head slowly 
and caressed them with a smile. 

Waring resumed his seat, hunching a 
bit in order to be at eye-level with them. 
He spoke softly, but directly. “Do you 
understand what happened today?” 

Mark and Amy nodded gravely. 

“l’m going to ask you something. Will 
you answer me?” 

Their faces remained grave as they 
glanced questioningly at their mother. 

“You may answer the gentleman,” she 
instructed gently. As she directed the 
children to face Waring, she saw that his 
eyes had been focused intently on her. 

He turned his attention to Mark and 
Amy now, and began gingerly. “A little 
while ago, when you heard your father 
—yell. ... Do you remember?” 

They returned the Sergeant’s gaze. 

Waring continued. “You shouted when 
you heard him. You shouted to your 
mother . . . and shook her, is that right?” 

They nodded solemnly. 

“Where was your mother when you 
shook her, do you remember?” 

Mark answered. “She was right there 
where she is now.” 

“Are you sure?” said Waring. 

h, huh,” said Amy. “We were 
playing the Game.” 

“The game?” 

Priscilla started to explain. “It’s just 
a little game we play—” 

She was stopped by the Sergeant’s up- 
raised, cautioning hand. This was the 
moment Priscilla had dreaded. She had 
somehow known that the final judgment 
would be found in the Game. 

“What about the game?” Waring in- 
quired easily. “What kind of a game?” 

Mark took over. “It’s a game we play 
with Mommy. It’s a lot of fun. We make 
up surprises. We buy things . . . nr make 
things ... or do things. . . . Then we 
say, “Guess what.” 


“Guess what ? ” Sergeant Waring echoed. 

“Sure,” chimed in Amy. “Mommy says, 
‘Guess what I did for you,’ and we try to 
guess the surprise.” 

“Or we say, ‘Guess what we did for you,’ 
and Mommy tries to guess,” Mark added. 

“Go on,” urged Waring. 

“Well, after Mommy and Daddy”— 
his voice dropped—“had a fight, Mommy 
said let’s play the Game.” His voice 
brightened again. and he looked toward 
his sister. “So Amy and me went into the 
bedroom to figure out a surprise for 
Mommy. And Mommy stayed here figur- 
ing one out for us.” 

“Then, when you heard your father 
yell,” Waring said carefully, “you came 
right to your mother. And she was right 
here on the sofa?” 

“Oh, yes,” trilled Amy. “She was lying 
down. We came to tell her our surprise. 
Do you want to know what it was?” 

“No,” said the Sergeant, laughing. “A 
secret is a secret. I just wanted to see 
if you knew where your mother was.” 

He turned to Priscilla. “I think that 
takes care of everything, Mrs. Farnham. 
Of course, there will be an inquest after 
the post-mortem, but it will be routine.” 

“Must the children be brought into it 
again?” she asked. 

“I hardly think so. It has been a trying 
enough expérience for them as it is.” 

aring shook hands with Mark and 
Amy and thanked them. 

“l’m sorry, Mrs. Farnham,” he 
said. “I hope this wasn’t too much of an 
inconvenience. I realize that your hus¬ 
band’s tragic accident was upsetting 
enough without my disturbing you with 
these questions. But, it’s my duty.” 

“I understand, Sergeant Waring,” she 
said. “And thank you for being so consid- 
erate with the children.” 

“Not at ail,” said Waring. “l’m a fa¬ 
ther myself.” He motioned for Tibble to 
follow him and they left the suite, softly 
closing the door behind them. 

Priscilla sat still for a long moment, 
not daring to believe it was ail over. Then 
she smiled at the children who were 
standing quietly once again. 

Amy, a pétulant look on her face, 
broke the silence. “Mommy,” she said. 
“You didn’t tell us your surprise.” 

Mark added his disappointment. “You 
never told us what you did. You forgot.” 

“No, I didn’t forget,” said Priscilla in 
a voice touched with sadness. 

She would tell them soon what she had 
done. When it was time to sit down with 
them and explain how the Game had been 
played wrong that day. 

No, she had not forgotten. Nor would 
she ever forget that moment when Mark 
and Amy had shaken her and shouted, 
“Guess what?” In a haze. she’d asked, 
“What?” The children, their beautiful 
faces beaming with their surprise, had 
pulled her out to the terrace, pointed over 
the railing, and chanted, “Guess what we 
did for you today!” The End 
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It was Ghristmas Cve and the hour for the time-honored 
rounds of the happy carolers....TBut, this year, their 
songs had tahen on a strange, heart-rending harmony. 

BV WABTER MEADE ILLUSTRATED BY THORNTOIV UTZ 


T he streets were empty in New 
Richmond. It was late on the eve 
of Ghristmas and people were in¬ 
doors. Snowflakes. large and light, shone 
in the light of Street lamps. It was not 
an earnest snow, only the tag end of a 
storm that had covered the ground with 
its whiteness three days ago. It was a 
dry, cold snow that swirled in little 
clouds about Paul’s feet. 

He turned down Davis Street. Lights, 
hung on evergreens in front of neiglibors’ 
house.s, flickered as the breeze stirred the 
snow-laden branches. He could see his 
house about three-quarters of the way 
down the block : the dark house. 

He felt a pain glow in his head at the 
sight of it: the ache of a nightmare or of 
a dimly remembered happiness. His right 
arm tightened about the pound of coffee 
he had gone ont to buy. And then, against 
his will, he remembered the wretched de¬ 
tails of the death of his son five endless 
days ago. 

His memory of it was never blessedly 
abstract or vagife. He saw it plainly. re- 
alistically, with the exception that ail the 
color was gone completely from the pic- 
tin'es his mind made. He saw it always 
in black and white. 

In the silent hours of the night when 
lie lay awake in bed near Ruth—knowing 
tbat she also lay sleepless. watching 
tlirough the blackness of the room—he 
was relieved that it never came to him in 
colors. He fouiid he had to think, to make 
a conscious effort to recall that his son’s 
eycs were blue, that his hair was fair, 
that his cheeks took color easily. 

The pain went to his eyes as he walked 
down his Street and. without hearing him- 
self, he said, “Why?” over and over again 
ta the empty, the echoing Street. No one 
heard him. 

His son was dead; their son was dead. 
It had been unbelievably silly. The more 
he had gone over it in his mind, the sillier 
and the more ridiculous it seemed. Paul 
kicked at the yielding snow. It was 
strange how the smallest habits of his 


marriage persisted yet through ail of it. 
Ruth had made him put on his galoshes. 

The bells of Saint Michael’s struck six. 
Five days ago at six o’clock his son was 
alive. Five days ago at six-fifteen his son 
was dead. Skippy (no one ever called 
him John) had taken his bike to Jim Nel- 
son’s house to practiee carols with Jim 
and two other boys in their quartet. They 
usually practiced there because the Nel- 
sons had a finished basemer*. where the 
boys would not be likely to bother any- 
one. Paul thought of how many times he 
had insisted that the boy be still and 
not bother him, and how, now, he longed 
to be bothered. 

The day of the accident, Ruth was fin- 
ishing up the fruit cakes and he was sit- 
ting in the living room checking off the 
Ghristmas list. He had at last bought 
Skip the long-promised bike. And he’d 
got a mattress box from the department 
store to put it in so that it could be dis- 
guised in the wrapping. He had it locked 
in the fruit cellar along with the Ghrist¬ 
mas décorations and a fur scarf he had 
managed to get for Ruth. She wanted, she 
said, an electric mixer. 

He went over the list, making sure that 
cousins and aunts. uncles and friends had 
not been overlooked. The phone rang as 
his pen drew a line through Ida Philips, 
Ruth’s great-aunt. It was the police. 

S kip was dead. Punky Harkins, the 
boy who had been riding him home 
on his bike, was scratched just 
above the right eye. They had to take 
Punky’S bike because Skip’s old one had 
broken its chain. They’d skidded on the 
street-car tracks on Harrison Avenue, 
and Skip had been thrown. His head 
struck a piece of frozen sludge. which 
had fallen from a passing car. He never 
opened his eyes. 

Paul stopped in front of his darkened 
home. A single light shone from the 
kitchen window where Ruth was waiting 
for him. Their loneliness was a separate 
thing which touched only infrequently 


over the endless cups of coffee they drank 
together. He could not reach her at ail. 
Sometimes he felt that she had stored up 
a fearful bitterness that would, in ths 
end. turn itself upon him. And he wa ; 
afraid of it. 

The relatives had gone. and the friends. 
PauTs sister wanted to stay over the hob- 
days, but he had at last got her to go 
after she had a quarrel with Ruth. He 
could never find out what it was about. 
He and Ruth would go away for a while, 
he had told her. Perhaps to Europe. 

He had thought it a good idea for them 
to be on a boat somewhere during Ghrist¬ 
mas, yet they had not gone. They could 
not bring themselves to leave the house. 
Perhaps something would happen. 

P aul turned on a light in the darkened 
hallway. Then he had an impulse to 
turn lights on ail over the house. He 
put down the desire to do that, took off 
his coat, and shook the snow from it. 
Then he went to the kitchen. 

She was sitting at the table, arms fold- 
ed in front of her. She did not look up. 
He was glad of that because he knew she 
would cry if she did. It had been that way 
since the funeral. She would look at him. 
or their eyes would happen to catch, snd 
perhaps seeing some of her son in him. 
perhaps because she could not bring her- 
self to say anything at ail. she would 
begin to cry. 

He opened the can of coffee and put 
the pot on. 

“Want some?” His voice sounded as 
though it had not been used for a long, 
long time. 

She nodded. And then he saw the pic- 
ture on the table. She was sitting. quitc 
still, her shoulders slightly hunched. 
leaning on her elbows. She stared direct- 
ly at a photograph taken of their son. 
last summer, in the yard. 

Paul was suddenly enraged. Seeing her 
deeply lost in the unreasoning grief so 
close to his own, seeing her as he dreaded 
to see himself, made him sick with anger. 


Kwt/i ran down the walk, through the sparkling snow, and swept him up in her arms. 
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He grabbed the picture from the table. 
She was at him instantly. Sbe caugbt bis 
coat and held on with a strength that 
surprised him. 

“It is mine!” sbe screamed at bim. He 
piilled her against bim because he could 
not hüld her away. 

“Stop it, Kiith.” Then trying feebly to 
expiait! why he had laken the photograj)!! 
from her, he said, “It is morbid. You are 
not going to continue to torture yourself.” 

And then al! the things she’d so care- 
fully imprisoiied, ail the rememltered in¬ 
justices to her or to her son. ail the trivial 
wrong things which had ever hu|)pencd 
between them broke ont of lier. 

“T f you had boiight him a bike when lie 

I wanted it . . . if you bad listened ... 
if you had not said lie was getting 
lazy. Give that hack to me.” 

They stood together and he held her 
firmly, swaying back and forth with her. 

“You’ve always had your way, even 
when we were ...” 

“Stop it!” he screamed. 


But she would not. She could not. She 
kept it up, talking rapidly and point- 
lessly. He felt that he was going to say 
what he said befôre the words for it had 
even occurred to him : “I loved him as 
much as you did.” He said it distinctly, 
as a challenge. 

She broke from bim and knocked him 
against the kitchen table. The picture fell 
from his hands and the glass shattered 
on the floor. She stood looking at the 
fragments, and then she opened her 
iiiouth to scream. There was no sound, 
and she ran from the room holding the 
back of her fist against her teeth. 

He sat for hours on her bed. She rolled 
a handkerchief between her palms, pull- 
ing at it now and then with her Angers. 
Twice she began to cry and he thought 
she might he sick to her stomach, but 
.she managed each time to quiet herself. 
He dared not say anything to her. He sat 
very still, praying. 

It was then he heard the sound. It was 
faint and strange. He looked at her and 
noticed that she, too, had heard it. Her 



eyes moved and she wrinkled her fore- 
head as though she was trying to under- 
stand something of great difficulty and of 
great importance. 

The Sound was coming from their front 
yard. It was soft and tentative: the sound 
of the voices of small hoys trying carols 
before the dark face of their house. 

She turned her head on the pillows. 

“Shall I tell them to go away?” 

“It doesn’t matter.” 

They waited together in the darkness 
and still the singing coutinued. There 
were three voices, vaguely distingiiishable 
because of their imperfect harmony. 

“Would you corne dowiistairs with 
me?” he asked. She looked at him, and 
then sat up slowly on the side of the bed. 
He was afraid to touch her. afraid that 
too much had been said between them, 
afraid of what the slightest show of affec¬ 
tion might now do to her. 

He got up and walked from the room. 
She followed him down the steps. making 
her way carefully. When they were down- 
stairs, they stood for a long and brittle 
moment hefore the door. He tried to 
guess what she wanted him to do, and 
he could not guess. He turned the light 
off in the hallway and then quickly 
opened the door. 

O n the lawn stood three small boys. 
Last year, there had been four. 
Last year, they’d had to prétend 
they did not know they were going to be 
caroled. It always had to he a surprise. 

The three hoys stood, holding candies. 
They were trying to sing Atvay in the 
Manger. 

Their warm breath frosted in the win- 
ter air and rose about their heads like 
smoke. Paul looked down at his wife 
standing beside him, clutching her robe 
at the throat. She took his hand and held 
it lightly, unsurely. She shivered. and he 
knew, as he had known at other times, 
that they had shared the same feeling at 
the same time. 

Ruth leaned against him and he put 
his arm ahout her shoulders. They looked 
at each other and then away at the car- 
olers. And then they saw, in the flickering 
yellow candlelight, a small boy. standing 
in the snow, trying to sing. Punky Har- 
kins was trying his he.st to sing although 
his entire body was shaken with the effort 
of it. 

And then Ruth put her hands over her 
eyes and said softly. “Oh Lord. Lord.” 
It was as if a great grayness through 
which neither of them could see had been 
wiped away and with its silent passing 
their world splintered back into focus. 

“Oh that poor little hoy,” Ruth said, 
“that little. little hoy. To think of how 
he must feel!” 

And she ran down the walk, through 
the sparkling snow, and swept him up in 
her arms. The End 
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Though I may wander across the face of the earth, 
or hide myself in its deepest byways, I know my curse 
is still with me. There can be no escaping it_ 


BY FRANK BEOFAKRT ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD HALMA 


I t began more than fifteen years ago, 
in Italy, during the war. We had 
been moving iip to the front ail day, 
dragging our feet through the mud of the 
narrow Italian roads. 

We were green troops, going into 
combat for the very first time. 1 was 
marching beside a young kid of about 
eighteen. Johnson, I think bis name 
was. We were both trying to prétend we 
did not hear the sounds of artillery Corn¬ 
ing iip to us from the next valley. We 
talked loudly about anything we could 
think of. our families, our home towns. 
the old movies we had seen on the ship. 
When we had talked these subjects dry, 
we went on to the jokes. any and ail of 
the old stale ones that either of us 
could remember. 

As we came up over the brow of the 
hill and caught our first glimpse of the 
valley full of smoke and sound below. I 
thought of one I had heard months be- 
fore. “Did you ever hear of the two Ger- 
man boys who were walking along the 
bank of the Rhine with their mother?” 1 
asked Johnson. 

“No.” he said. He was not really listen- 
ing to me; he was too busy hearing the 
gunfire in the valley. 

“Well, one of the boys pushes bis 
mother into the river. You know what he 
says to the other boy?” 

“No.” 

“He says, ‘Look Hans, no Ma!’ ” 

The instant I spoke, a geyser of earth 
erupted in the field a hundred feet to our 
left. We dived for the ditch and into a 
font of muddy water. The bursting shells 
marched across the road. showering us 
with dirt. We huddled together. cursing. 
in the icy water. It was our first taste of 
what would l)e our fare for the following 
two years. 

I did not think of the incident again 
until my first leave in Rome some two 
months later. I had corne into Rome with 
the simple purpose of laying on a good 
week’s drunk. I shaved for the first time 
in months and put on a clean uniform. 


Then I walked out of the hôtel, looking 
for the nearest bar. It was one chance in 
a million that I should run into Mary 

I had dated Mary in high school; 
we had even been going steady for a 
while. But then I had gone to New York, 
and our letters had gradually spaced out, 
until they had become just polite notes 
at Christmas. 

Now, as I came around the corner of 
the hôtel, there was Mary, cute and 
blonde in ber Red Cross uniform. 

“Hi, Mary.” I said, just as if it were 
Spartansburg, Pennsylvania, and it had 
been two days, instead of two years, 
since I had seen her last. 

“Stan!” she said, smiling up at me. 

We stood there talking for half an 
hour in the middle of the sidewalk, obliv- 
ious of the crowd which was pushing its 
way around us. 

For the first three days of my leave we 
were together for every moment that she 
could get away from her work. On the 
evening of the third day, we were sitting 
in a little restaurant we had discovered. 
finishing the last of an excellent bottle of 
wine, when she said, “Hâve you heard 
about the two pilots in Africa who went 
on a lion hunt?” 

“No,” I said. “What about it?” 

pilot told me about it the other day. 
It seems some pilots at an air 
base in Africa got into an argu¬ 
ment over which of them was the greatest 
lion hunter. They finally decided to settle 
it by making a bet. Each of them put up 
a pint of whisky as stakes. The first one 
to kill a lion would win both bottles.” 

“So what happened?” 

“The first pilot rounded up some native 
bearers and set off on a safari. He was 
out for a week, but he didn’t even -ee a 
sign of a lion. The second jiilot didn’t 
Waste his time on the ground. He bor- 
rowed one of the fighter planes at the 
base and flew around until he spotted a 
lion from the air. Then he dived down 


and machine-gunned it. He landed. eut 
off the lion’s tail, and flew back to the 
base to collect his two pints of whisky. 
Do you know what that goes to show?” 
she asked. 

“No,” I said. “What?” 

“A strafed lion is the shortest distance 
between two pints.” 

I started to smile. but suddenlv I 
thought of Hans pushing his mother into 
the Rhine and those first shells landing 
in the muddy road. “I don’t think that's 
very funny,” I said. 

Mary looked hurt. “I was only trying 
to amuse you,” she said. 

“r I lhat just isn’t funny,” I said. “You 
I simply shouldn’t make jokes about 
pilots that way.” 

She looked at me strangely. “AH 
right,” she said. “l’m sorry 1 said any¬ 
thing. Let’s forget it.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

But I could not forget it. Before I was 
supposed to meet Mary the next evening, 
I stopped off for a coui)le of quick ones 
with some of the fellows. By the time I 
shook my hangover, it was time to head 
back to the front. As a resuit, I never 
saw Mary again. 

I still did not think that it was the 
story that had been responsible. It was 
just battle fatigue, I told myself. Every- 
one was on edge. Once the war was over, 
I would be ail right. 

It was not until three years later that 
I began to learn the truth. I was back in 
New York, holding down a good job with 
a publishing company. I felt that I had 
completely readjusted from my war ex¬ 
périences. I had a small bachelor’s apart- 
ment and a circle of interesting friends. 
I could not hâve had a happier existence, 
or so I thought, until one night when one 
of my friends invited me to a dinner 
meeting of the Explorers Club. Seated 
next to me was the lovely redheaded 
explorer and author. Natalie Coleman. 
If the Club served .some exotic dish that 
evening. I do not remember it. I must 
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confess my complété attention was from 
the first focused only upon Natalie as 
she vividiy described lier Jast trip to the 
Dark Continent. 

1 could not help but ask ber ont the 
next evening. One thing led to another, 
and before the month was up it was un- 
derstood that I would be accompanying 
lier on her next expédition. Now I knew 
what was triie happiness. How could I, I 
asked myself, ever hâve thought an eight- 
to-five routine behind a desk was living? 
Now I would be plunging into the un- 
known jungle with this beautiful woman 
by my side. 

I resigned from my job and devoted 
my time to the arrangements for the 
ex]iedition. Then, on the eve of our de- 
parture, it happened. 

I remember the scene vividly. It was at 
the big going-away party the Explorers 
Club held the day before we were sched- 
iiled to sail. A groiip of members were 
gathered about Natalie and rriyself, jok- 
ing and giving hiimorous advice. Natalie 
must hâve been excited and overwroiight. 
Perhaps she had had a few too many 
martinis. Whatever the reason, I am sure 
that she would never hâve doue what she 
did if she had been herself. 

uw-'wid I ever tell you about the trip 
I I I Iliade into the Samauti country 
-L' the year before last?” she asked. 

“No, no, tell us about it,” the others 
chorused. 

“We were after a Samauti cérémonial 
throne, one of those hand-carved jobs 
that are jiist about impossible to find 
these days. l'd heard of one being in a 
village, deep in the jungle. It took us 
three days’ marching to get there. We 
drove forty head of cattle with us. The 
Samauti are terribly greedy about cattle. 
I knew that the village ctiief would not 
be aille to refuse the gift of those cattle 
in front of his peuple—even in exchange 
for his precious throne. 

“Those three days were rough. We had 
to drive the cattle single file down the 
narrow jungle trails. Every beast for 
miles around was hunting them. We were 
up every night fighting them ofï. 

“Fiiially. we reached the village. It 
was typical. you know. the grass buts 
with the cooking pits out in front. The 
whole village tiirned out to greet us, 
shoiiting and milling around the cattle. 
The chief came forward and I made some 
cérémonial gifts to the tribe: coins, and 
bolts of cloth. 

“The chief then went into his céré¬ 
monial speech, stating that the whole vil¬ 
lage was mine. He must hâve talked for 
fifteen minutes. When he finished. I 
started asking him about his throne. The 
old beggar was clever. Fil hâve to admit. 


He pretended that the throne had been 
stolen the night before. It was smart of 
him. That way, he wouldn’t hâve to lose 
face in the eyes of the village by refusing 
to trade the throne for the cattle. 

“I thought the chief was probably 
bluffing, so I demanded that he show me 
to the room where the throne had been 
kept. He smiled and led the way to the 
cérémonial hut. Sure enough. the hut was 
empty. but you could still see the place 
where the throne had been sitting on the 
dirt floor. 

“The chief stood in the middle of the 
room. smiling and carrying on about how 
sorry he was that the throne had been 
stolen. but wasn’t there something else 
l’d like to trade for the cattle? AH of a 
sudden there was the sound of cracking 
wood: down throiigh the ceiling came the 
throne. It landed right on the chief and 
cnished him to death. The old fellow had 
hidden the throne up above on a platform 
of branches which chose that moment to 
let go. AH of which leads to the moral of 
the story,” said Natalie. 

“Moral?” I said. “What moral?” 

“People who live in grass houses 
should not stow thrones.” 

A wave of naiisea hit me. I had a sud¬ 
den poignant memory of that valley in 
Italy with the sound of gunfire coming 
up through the vineyards. 

I was too upset to remain. I made some 
excuse and went home. In the morning, 
Natalie called. I made up a story about 
an allergy to tropical fiingi that my doc- 
tor had jtist discovered. I knew that I 
could not go with her on the expédition. 
There was a wall between us that could 
never be broken down. 

I went back to my work and, in six 
months. was my old self again—that is, 
until I met Sarah. 

Sweet, beautiful Sarah! If you read 
this. wonderfiil girl. I hope it will help 
you to understand and forgive me. There 
is a place in my heart for you, although I 
can never love you again as before. . . . 

W e met at a society hall, one of 
those dismal alïairs that I was 
forced to attend because my boss’s 
wife was one of the sponsors. I was 
standing off to the side of the dance 
floor. trying not to be noticed, when 
suddenly I caught sight of Sarah danc¬ 
ing past. stately and poised, with a ([uiet 
smile on her lips. Instinctively, I 
moved forward and eut in. I do not even 
remember with whom she was dancing. 

From that first moment, as I glided 
across the dance floor with Sarah in my 
arms, I knew that we were predestined 
for each other. I remember looking down 
at her and saying, “Is it with you the way 
it is with me?” 


She .smiled up at me. "1 aiways knew 
it would be this way.” she said simply. 
Then she pressed her head down against 
my shoulder and we were suddenly alone 
in a World in which the other couples 
were only dull shadows. 

As I came to know Sarah better, my 
love and respect for her deepened. Her 
whole being radiated the inner warmth 
that was but one facet of lier wonderful 
personality. She carried herself with a 
simple grâce and beaiity, whether she 
was wearing dungarees and an old sweat 
shirt or the most expensive of gowns. 

S arah and I had dined often at 
Sun Foo’s; we loved the intimacy 
of the restaurant as well as its 
excellent North China cuisine. I thought 
it only fitting that I take her there on 
the night I planned to propose. 

I had the ring in my pocket and a little 
speech memorized. After dinner we would 
drive out to a place 1 knew that over- 
looked the Palisades. There, with the 
moonlight sparkling on the waters of the 
Hudson. I would ask the question that 
would make me the happiest of men. 
There was no doubt in my mind that she 
would accept. 

We lingered over our dinner. As we 
sipped a last cup of tea, Sarah said, “You 
know, I like this place even better than 
Chan’s Restaurant in San Francisco.” 
“Oh?” I said. 

“Yes,” she said, “1 hope you can see 
Chan’s someday. He had the most beauti¬ 
ful collection of Oriental teaks before 
they were stolen.” 

“Stolen?” I said. 

“Yes, it was very strange. Chan no¬ 
ticed some of them missing one morning. 
The bare footiirints of a small boy were 
leading out of the restaurant.” 

“A boy?” I said. 

“So Chan watched that evening,” Sarah 
continued. “Pretty soon, a large bear 
came up to the restaurant, went inside, 
and, a few minutes later, came out with 
an armfiil of teaks.” 

“Now wait a minute,” I said. “Are you 
pulling my leg?” 

“Sure. A boy-foot bear with teaks of 
Chan!” 

Again came the agonizing memory of 
Italy, of Hans and his mother. of the icy 
water of that ditch. How 1 got through 
the rest of that evening I shall never 
know. The ring never left my pocket. I 
pleaded a headache and took Sarah home 
early. I forced myself to kiss her good- 
night. I hâve never seen her since. 

The next weeks were torture for me. 
Sarah called me two or three times a day. 
At first I lied to lier, making up fictitious 
appointments that keiit me from seeing 
her. Then. later. I had to tell her the 


The door opened, and a girl stepped out—the most beautiful girl I had ever seen. 
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truth: I could never see her again. She 
wept when I told her. and between sobs 
demanded to know what she had done 
wrong. I did not bave the courage to tell 
her. I hope. Sarah. that you will read 
this and understand. 

At last, I could stand the strain 
no longer. I lied New York and 
"^headed west. The Harvey s, old 
friends of my parents, owned a ranch in 
Colorado. I drove night and day, arriving 
there in a state of complété collapse. 
They took me in and put me to hed. 

I ran a high lever for a week, but then 
hegan to revive. It was to Joan, the Har- 
veys’ daughter, that I prohably owe my 
recovery. She was an outdoors girl, cer- 
tainly more at home in a saddie than in 
a sickroom. But she stayed by my side 
through the crisis of my illness. She fed 
me, rubbed my back, read to me. Then, 
when I had recovered some of my 
strength, .she took me on long rides 
through the countryside. I found that I 
took to ranching; the outdoor life 
strengthened my body and my mind. 
Those days of horror in New York be- 
came just dim memories. 

Then one evening, as we dismounted 
at the corral, I caught Joan in my arms 
as she slipped from the saddie. 

“I was wondering just how long it 
would take you,” she said after the first 
long kiss. 

In the weeks that followed, I began to 
learn the work of running a ranch, with 
Joan always by my side with a helping 
hand or a Word of encouragement. I knew 
that I could never return to New York. 
Tins was the life for me, among simple, 
straightforward people. 


It was obvious to the Harveys how 
things stood between myself and their 
daughter. and they welcomed me into 
their family as a son. One afternoon, 
Joan and I took a long ride up into the 
hills. There, beside a sparkling brook, 
with the sun casting long shadows on 
the red-rock canyon walls, I asked for her 
hand in marriage. Without hésitation, she 
accej)ted my proposai. 

The ranchers from miles around came 
to our engagement party. There was a 
roast steer and barrels of beer. Later, we 
gathered around the big stone fireplace 
in tlie ranch house to sing songs and ex¬ 
change favorite stories. It was then that 
it happened. 

“You ought to tell him about the rary 
bird, Joan,” someone said during a lull 
in the conversation. 

“Yes,” said her father. “Tell him about 
the rary bird.” 

“Okay,” said Joan. “My cousin in Au.s- 
tralia .sent it to us when it was only a 
baby. It was a funny, awkward créature 
with stubby wings. It only weighed two 
pounds. We figured it was ju.st about full- 
grown, but it certainly wasn’t. We gave 
it the run of the house. It was an alert 
créature and it would eat almost every- 
thing we gave it.” 

“Sure,” interjected Mr. Harvey, “what 
an appetite! It would eat anything in 
sight: grass, bread. meat-~-anything. And 
it sure grew in a hurry.” 

“Pretty soon. we had to put it ont 
back, in a pen.” said Joan. “It wasn’t 
vicions or anything, but as it got larger 
it started knocking over the furniture in 
the house. 

“It kept on growing and. finally, we 
had to let it out on the range. It wan- 


dered around there for weeks, always 
growing. We would .see it looming up on 
the horizon every now and then. It then 
got so large it could walk over any of 
the fences.” 

“Now just one minute ...” I started 
to say. 

Joan held up her hand. “Wait,” she 
said, “until l’ve finished.” 

I was silent, but a stab of fear ran 
through me. 

“Then it stepped on a neighbor’s cow, 
and we realized that it had to be de- 
stroyed,” said Joan. “It was so large we 
couldn’t .shoot it and leave it to rot. So 
we decided to take it up to Red Rim 
Canyon and dump it over the edge. We 
got ail the neighbors together and roped 
it. It didn’t really resist. but looked at us 
with its big, sad eyes. We dragged it to 
the rim of the canyon and started to pii.sh 
it over. The canyon is about a thousand 
feet deep at that point. 

ust as we piished it over, it spoke. 
You know what it said?” 

I did not reply, but braced my.self. 

“That’s an awful long way to tip a 
rary.” said Joan. 

It was more horrible than I could hâve 
imagined. The room exploded in a red 
flash before me. Not knowing what I was 
doing, I hurled the contents of my beer 
mug straight into Joan’s face. Then I was 
on my feet and running. I had to get away 
from this curse that pursued me. I dashed 
for my car and gunned the engine into 
life. I heard puzzled, angry voices shoiit- 
ing behind me. I s]uin the car into the 
road and was ofï. not knowing in which 
direction I was heading, not caring, just 
wanting to escape. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SET 


SISTERS WHO SERVE THE THRONE As servants and confidanles to Qiieen 
Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, the MacDonald sisters hear many a royal eaijul. 

THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL FAMILIES These “Big Ten” international clans 
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A Complété Novel 


Outetanding Short Slory by John D. MacDonald 


WHO IS MAN ENOUGH TO TAKE ALY KHAN’S PLACE? Play boy s from Holly¬ 
wood, royalty, and the families of the world are trying, but Aly had that “extra” something. 
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For how many hours I drove, I do not 
know. I only remember longing for a 
place of solitude among simple people. I 
found myself driving down a wooded 
valley in Oregon, on a narrow one-lane 
road. I came through the pines into the 
main Street of a little village; iieat white 
bouses were cliistered along the road. 
The town was peacefiil; it drew me to its 
quiet comforts. 

Down at the end of the main Street, the 
road crossed a small river. There was no 
bridge, just a ferry—an old barge guided 
by an arrangement of cables striing 
across the stream. 

A little cabin stood near where the 
ferry was beacbed on the river bank. I 
drove down to it and stopped the car. A 
man sat in the sunlight, fast asleep, with 
his chair slanted hack against the cabin 
Wall and an old .straw hat tilted down 
over his eyes. 

Then the door of the cabin opened an'l 
a girl stepped ont. She was truly the most 
beautiful girl I had ever seen. She was 
dressed simply in a homemade gingham 
dress, but she walked with the poise of 
a princess. Her jet black hair flowed in 
a long sweep over her shoulders. She 
smiled at me. 

“Good afternoon,” she .said. “The toll 
is fifteen cents.” 

“Fm not sure I want to cross the 
river,” I said. “1 like this town and might 
want to .stay a day or two. Is there a 
hôtel in town?” 

K-j^yo,” she said, smiling. “No hôtel, 
^ but my mother always puts up 
J- 1 anyone who wants to stay.” 

“That sounds wonderful,” I said. There 
was a moment of silence. Then I said, “1 
hope you won’t think l’m being forward, 
but what is a beautiful girl like you do- 
ing in a little town like this? You 
should be in Hollywood right now.” 

“Thank you,” she said modestly. 
“Mother is always telling me l’m the 
town belle, but I don’t really believe her. 
Besides, I couldn’t leave here even if I 
wanted to.” 

“What’s that?” I .said. 

“1 must stay and collect the tolLs.” she 

“Now just a minute,” I said. “this is a 
free country. You’re over twenty-one. You 
can do what you please. Is someone forc¬ 
ing you to Work here?” 

“Yes,” she said sadly, “someone is.” 

“Whq is he?” I demanded. “Show him 
to me. We’ll seule this thing right now.” 

The old man sitting beside the cabin 
slowly tilted his chair forward and lifted 
his hat. When he spoke, I knew that my 
curse was upon me forever and that I 
would never escape it, though I might 
travel to the ends of the earth. 

“You ask for whom the belle tolls,” he 
said. “She tolls for me.” The End 
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America’s foremost writer of mystery and suspense 
takes you for a nightmare voyage on the high 
seas in search of a missing girl and the escaped convict 
who hoped to use her as a decoy for murder.... 


BY JOHN D. Macdonald illustrated by ai. buell 


S ometimes the hot night wind of 
Florida brings bad dreams. I slept 
deep in a heartbreak dream of the 
girl who was lost and gone, of my Judy, 
no longer mine, no longer wife. In my 
dream I looked ont of blackness into a 
lighted room where she smiled upon a 
faceless man the way she had always 
smiled at me. 

1 came hursting up ont of the dream, 
tense, sweaty, wide-awake. The curtain 
whipped and writhed in moonlight. I did 
not know what I listened for until it came 
again, a sly scratching against the cop- 
per screening three feet from my head. 

I slid the bottom drawer of the night 
stand open. and fnmbled an oily cloth 
open to take the gun into my hand, feel- 
ing more asstired but self-conscioiisly 
dramatic. remembering the last time I 
had used it, months ago. to pot a palm- 
tree rat eating from the bird feeder. It 
was loaded, as gnns should always be. 


As I rolled off the bed toward the win- 
dow, one knee against the harshness of 
the rattan matting, the scratching sound 
came again, and I heard a voice almost 
lost in the wind sounds, hoarse, urgent, 
cautions, speaking my name. 

“Sam! Sam Brice!” 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Charlie, Sam. Charlie Haywood. 
Let me in. Don’t turn on any lights.” 

I went through my small living room 
and ont onto the screened porch and let 
him in. I smelled him as he entered. He 
stank of the s'wamps, of sweat and panic 
and flight. His voice was a half whisper, 
and I could sense the exhaustion in him. 

He found a straight chair near the 
kitchen alcôve, and sighed as he sat 
down. “You know about me. Sam?” 

“I read the paper.s. You’ve been news 
for five days, Charlie.” 

“They making any good guesses about 
where I am?” 


“The dogs tracked you south from the 
road camp before they lost you. They 
think you’re heading for the Keys.” 

“Those goddam dogs. I circled back, 
Sam, after I thought Td fooled those god¬ 
dam dogs. I did some swimming. My God. 
I did some swimming. Got anycold milk?” 

I thumbed the top ofl a new bottle and 
handed it to him. and sat near him. 

“My God, that’s good! Td forgotten 
just how good.” 

I went back into the bedroom and 
stowed the gun away and looked at 
the luminous dial of my alarm dock. 
Twenty minutes after three. 

When I turned, he was close to me. 

“1 wouldn’t want you to use the phone, 
Sam.” 

Anger was quick. “You made the 
choice, boy. You came to me. If you fig- 
ured it wrong, it’s too late now. If l’m 
going to turn you in, you can’t stop me.” 



When the beam came too close for comfort, 1 said, "Dive." 
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“l’m sorry,” he said humbly. “l’ni not 
thinking so good, Sam.” 

“Nice of you,” I said. “to count me in 
on this. It’s just what I need.” 

“l’ve got to bave belp from somebody. 
1 took tbe chance you’d still be living ont 
bere, a place I could get to, and still liv¬ 
ing alone, Sam. I knew you don’t scare 
easy. And, tvorking for yourself, you’ve 
got more freedom to move around. And 
one time you binted about a dirty deal 
you got—just enoiigb so I guess you 
know bow it feels to . . . get set up for 
sometbing you didn’t do.” 

“For sometbing you didn’t do!” 

On tbe basis of ail tbe facts, Cbarlie 
Haywood would bave trouble peddling 
bis innocem^e. More tban two years ago, 
he had been a car salesman at tbe Mel 
Fifer Agency bere in Florence City. The 
business I own and operate had brought 
me in contact with him. He was a likeable 
kid. about twenty-three. a little too mild 
to be a good car salesman. but. because 
he lived with bis widowed mother, who 
had a small income and rented rooms to 
touri.sts. he didn’t bave to earn much. l’d 
had a few beers with him and cased him 
as one of those low-pressure kids who. if 
he could find a bride with enoiigb drive 
and guts. might make a tidy, happy life 
for himself. 

It had flattered me a little to be with 
him. because he hadn’t forgotten I was 
one of bis childhood heroes. When he had 
been in grade school. l’d been Sam Brice, 
fiillback, tbe big ground-gainer in tbe 
West Coast Florida Conférence, with of- 
fers from every semi-pro college team in 
tbe Ea.st. He was willing to forget that 
ont of my own arrogance and stupidity I 
had let tbe wide world whip me. and T 
had corne home, after three seasons with 
tbe National Football I.eague, with my 
tail tucked down and under. 

Anyway, as tbe newspapers brought 
/\ out. Cbarlie Haywood had been 
acting erratic for several weeks. He 
drove out onto Horseshoe Key late one 
March afternoon. broke into tbe luxuri- 
ous beach résidence of a Mr. Maurice 
Weber who had recently been a customer 
of tbe Mel Fifer ,\gency. and was appre- 
hended while trying to pry loose a wall 
safe set into tbe rear wall of a bedroom 
closet. Mr. Weber had found him there, 
had held a gun on him, disarmed him, 
and called tbe sheriff’s office. 

Cbarlie had spent three weeks in tbe 
County .lail awaiting tbe next session of 
tbe Circuit Court. He pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to five years. I heard that, 
after a month at tbe State prison at Rai- 
ford, he had been transferred to one of 
tbe State road camps down in tbe ’Glades. 

After twenty-eight months. I could still 
remember tbe gossip at tbe time he was 
sent U])—bow Weber had paid for a new 
car with cash, so maybe there was more 


cash at tbe bouse. Cbarlie had been 
drinking too much. and bis performance 
had been so poor tbe sales manager had 
warned him that he'd either bave to 
straigbten out or be fired. 

“I pleaded guilty, Sam. I had to. It was 
tbe only thing I could do. That was tbe 
way it seemed at tbe time. But one day, a 
month ago. it ail seemed to corne to- 
gether in my mind, ail tbe loose parts of 
it, and I knew l’d been tbe worst damn 
fool tbe World bas ever seen, and I had to 
get out and corne back bere and prove it 
was ail lies, every thing she said to me.” 

“Who?” 

“Charity Weber. The hell with bring- 
ing you into ail that. Sam. It’s my prob- 
lem. Fil do it my own way.” 

bat do you want from me?” 

“I want clothes. sleep, and a 
chance to get clean. Nobody will 
know I was bere, Sam. l’m in bad shape 
right now, but Fil corne back fast. They 
did one thing for me, Sam. They made me 
tough enough for what Fve got to do. Fm 
not that guy you used to know, Sam.” 

“This puts me in a hell of a spot.” 

“I know that. I didn’t tell you one of 
tbe reasons 1 came bere. It’s because Fd 
do tbe same thing for you.” 

There is no good answer to that state- 

After a long pause. I said, “Okay, 
Cbarlie. But I wish I knew more about 
ail this.” 

“Ail you bave to know is that I give 
you my word Fm not guilty. And tbe rea- 
son I pleaded guilty is because ... I 
would bave died for ber, and she knew it 
and so did he, so five years seemed like 
a little favor, sometbing I was anxious to 
do. I wasn’t . . . equipped to handle a 
woman like that.” 

His words brought my lost Judy back 
into my mind so vividly, I knew she had 
been in my dreams in ail tbe windy night. 

I could smell new trouble coming, but 
I told myself to let him get tbe rest he 
needed, so that when he was himself 
again, I could talk him into letting me 
call Sheriff Pat Millhaus to corne for him. 

While he showered and used my razor, 
I carried tbe foui wad of his ‘prison 
clothing and ruined shoes out behind tbe 
garage to a corner out of tbe wind. buried 
tbe stuff deep, and stomped tbe soil fiat. 
I tossed a pair of my pajamas into tbe 
bathroom. I was making up tbe spare 
bed in my bedroom when he came out. 

He sat on tbe bed and said, “Made it. 
More tban a hundred miles across that 
crazy empty country. Sloughs and ham- 
mocks and saw grass.” He lay back and 
pulled tbe sheet and tbe single cotton 
blanket up, sighed. and went to sleep. 

After I watched dawn turn to morning, 
I wrote a noie for Cbarlie Haywood. “Fve 
locked tbe place up. Fve laid out clothes 
that should fit you. Look around and 
you’ll find orange juice, coffee. etc. 
There’s eggs, milk. bacon, fresh-caught 
fish in tbe ice box. Help yourself. Nobody 



is likely to corne bere during tbe day. FU 
be back sometime this afternoon.” 

I laid out a brown knit sport shirt that 
had been too small for me from tbe day I 
bought it, and some kbaki pants that had 
shrunk so that they. too. were too small. 

After I locked tbe cottage. I drove tbe 
four miles north into Florence City. It 
was Monday morning, tbe fifteenth day 
of August, and getting stickier and botter 
every minute. After I got my mail out of 
my post-office box, I drove on out across 
City Bridge to tbe commercial area 
on Horseshoe Key adjacent to Orange 
Beach. parked my old Ford ranch wagon 
behind tbe office, and walked across to 
Cy’s Lunch and Sundries for breakfasi. 

“You early as can be. Sam.” he said. 

“It’s Monday. Cyrus. New week. New 
start. Energy. Git up and go." He sighed 
and busted my two eggs onto tbe grill. 

1 found one small story about tbe Hay¬ 
wood escape on tbe lower balf of tbe 
third i)age. They were still looking for 
him. They expecled to recapture him any 
minute. They thougbt be had slolen a 
car in Clewiston and that he’d aban- 
doned it in Tampa. 

When 1 walked across to tbe office 
after breakfast. Sis Gantry had just ar- 
rived to open it up. The big rackety air 
conditioner had just begun to work. Ac- 
tually tbe cinder-block structure is tbe 
place of business of Tom Earle. realtor. 
It is one big room with his private office 
and tbe washrooms and storage room par- 
titioned off in tbe rear. There are .seven 
desks in tbe big room. with six of theni 
used by his associâtes and his clérical 
belp. and one of them rented to me. 1 am 
Automotive Appraisal Associates, which 
is a large name for a one-man firm. The 
monthly figure 1 pay him covers desk 
space. phone service, and tbe right to 
bave my name in small print on tbe door. 

Sis Gantry faked vast surprise and 
said, “In before nine? That crumniy 
shack of yours must bave burned down.” 

lier name is Janice, but she is never 
called anything except Sis. She is a local 
girl with eight brothers. four obier and 
four younger. She is a big-boned bru- 
nette, full of life and bounce and sjiarkle. 
a truly warmhearted person. She bas a 
wide. hearty month. a good figure—firm, 
rounded, and ample—and dark blue eyes. 

S is and I will never be at ease with 
each otlier. It started wrong with 
us; after a while it became obvi¬ 
ons it should never bave .started at ail. I 
met ber four years ago. They bad 
whipped me and I had corne back to my 
own home town, knowing I should give a 
damn about what happened to tbe rest of 
my life. but finding it hard to care. I had 
been in town a month. and I was doing 
rough carpentry work for one of tbe local 
builders, when I met ber. .She was ju.st 
getting over being whi))ped. She was 
twenty-five lhen. and I was a year obier. 
She had made one of those impossible 
marriages, to a wild man—psychotic. 
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alcoholic, vicious. A girl with less opti- 
mistn and vitality than Sis would hâve 
gotten ont of it in the first year. But she 
stuck it ont for four childless, incredible 
years, until he shot her in the throat and 
himself in the roof of the mouth. She sur- 
vived only hecause there was a very good 
man on the ambulance. 

We were a couple of prominent misfits 
in Florence City, so we joined forces and 
talked out our problems. She liked to 
hâve a project and she elected me. She 
got me to look seriously for .some kind of 
Work lhat would suit me. Old Bert Shil- 
der at the Central Bank and Trust, who 
had known my parents ail their lives until 
they drowned in the Culf fifteen years 
ago, put me onto this accident appraisal 
business and got me a job with a firm 
over in Miami. After four months, I knew 
enough about the business to take the 
chance of starting up on my own in 
Florence City. 

t was Sis who reviewed my frail 
finances, decided I should own a 
place rather than rent one, and found 
the old bay shore cottage on one acre 
of overgrown land four miles south of the 
City line. She was working for Tom Earle 
by then, and she knew it was a steal, and, 
after she had bullied me into it. she felt 
she had earned the right to help me fix 
it up. And it was Sis who wangled the 
desk space in Tom Earle’s beach office. 

And it was Sis. of cour.se, who made a 
secondary project of decorating the bach- 
elor cottage, and came one night, with 
kitchen curtains, and stayed too late. I 
feel no great compulsion to think up 
excuses for us—and probably neither 
does Sis. We would hâve been better ofl 
had we kept the early uncomplicated re- 
lationship. But it was proximity at work, 
and a genuine fondness. and our individ- 
ual emotional vulnerability at that time. 
Maybe .she wanted to help heal the wound 
Judy had left. I don’t know. 

She finally—out of some necessary fe- 
male rationalization—convinced herself 
it was love. Marriage is what goes with 
love. The wife-to-be should spur her hus- 
band-to-be on to ever greater feats of 
wage earning. 1 could not say she began 
to nag. That would not be fair to her. She 
began to apply a gentle and ever-increa.s- 
ing pressure so that. at last. it was no 
longer any fun, and we drifted apart. 

“No,” I told her. “My house did not 
burn down. Fm early to work hecause I 
am industrious. efficient, tru.stworthy, 
honest. loyal, obedi—” 

“Spare me,” she said. “Let me get used 
to the .shock.” She went to her desk. 

I knew. as on other mornings. that 
desire would never completely die. We 
had been too close. I knew she was now 
dating a lawyer, a widower. but in ail the 
arrogance of male vanity, I told myself 
that I could start the whole meaningless 
thing ail over again. It is one of the 
familiar daydreams of ail males. But I 
knew it could never he started again from 


the very beginning, and that had been the 
best part of it, ail the ways and discov- 
eries of our beginning. 

I sighed and put my mind on my un- 
opened mail. At least I had found a job 
I liked. A group of automobile Insurance 
companies. employed me, on a fee basis, 
to appraise physical damage to vehicles 
so that daims could be equitably ad- 
justed. Lawyers and adjusters handled 
the problems of blâme. I had to keep the 
greedy claimant from getting a complété 
body job out of one dented fender. and 
also keep the insurance company in- 
volved from trying to weasel out of pay- 
ing for ail legitimate damage from the 
particular accident. Success depended 
upon my being as fair as possible. 

During each tourist season I worked 
long, rugged hours, because our roads 
were full of Yankees who leaped at each 
other with a great clanging of tail fins 
and gnashing of grillwork. I could make 
enough in those months to see me through 
the reduced income and lazy hours of the 
rest of the year. I did not want to expand. 
service more companies, acquire a staff 
and an office of my own. I had food. cloth- 
ing, shelter, tobacco, and liquor sufficient 
for my temperate needs. I had a small 
boat and time to fish from it, and a shot- 
gun and time to hunt with it. 

Sis turned around suddenly. and said. 
“Hey, did they wake you up last night 
with a mess of sirens down your way?” 

“Sirens?” I asked blankly. 

“1 heard it on my car radio this morn- 
ing. Some old man spotted Charlie Hay- 
wood down your way at about two in the 
morning. He reported seeing him duck 
back into the brush down near Cass Road. 
That’s about a mile south of you. The 
radio said State and county police went 
down there.” 

“I think it would be pretty stupid for 
Charlie to head back here, don’t you?” 

“I don’t really know. Sam. I guess l’m 
pulling for him to get away. Does that 
mean l’ve got a criminal mind?” 

“Probably,” I said. “I slept through the 
sirens.” 

“The wind kept waking me ail night. 1 
never sleep right when it’s windy. You 
know Charlie. don’t you?” 

I shrugged. “Casually. I know most of 
the boys in the automobile agencies in 
the area. I had a few beers with Charlie 
Haywood. Pleasant kid, I thought.” 

“Not a safe breaker, or safe cracker, 
or whatever they call them.” 

“But he admitted it.” 

“I know he did. but that doesn’t mean 
I can’t find it hard to believe.” 

J ust then Jennie Benjamin came in, a 
round and florid woman ; she crossed 
to her desk, and banged her straw 
purse down upon it. She had parlayed a 
real estate license and a cheerfully abu¬ 
sive personality into a good living by 
skilfully bullying the indecisive into 
renting or buying property they did not 
particularly like. 


I gave Sis my best guess as to when I 
would be back. I had two calls to make. I 
drove up to Venice and rechecked some 
rear-end damage to a Porsche which had 
been smacked at a stop sign. The com¬ 
pany adjuster had told me the estimate 
seemed too high, and he had mailed me a 
photostat of it from Tampa. I got the 
foreign-car parts book out of my fvagon 
and checked the rear bumper .segments 
and bumper guards and the allowable 
labor costs of replacement. It checked 
out as a fair estimate. I continued on 
north to Sarasota, where I checked out 

I had lunch and. as I drove back down 
through Venice to Florence City, I de- 
bated stopping at the office, but figured 
it would be best to go right back home. 

As I slowed to turn into my shell drive 
between the two big pepper trees, I won- 
dered if the police, checking the area, 
had looked my place over. If they had 
found Charlie there. it might put me in a 
spot l’d hâve trouble talking my way out 
of, but it might work out for the best. If 
they hadn’t found him. I hoped he was 
willing. ready, and able to leave. 

I parked by the porch and as I walked 
across the porch to the living room door, 
it opened for me and Charlie Haywood 
backed away to let me in. He held my .38 
revolver in his right hand, aimed straight 
down at the floor. 

yice friendly welcome, Charlie,” I 
^ said, and slamined the door. 

-L 1 “1 didn’t know who it was.” 

“Somebody you might hâve to kill, 
maybe?” 

“1 don’t want to kill anybody. I just 
want to be left alone until I do what I 
hâve to do.” He placed the gun carefully 
on the end table by the couch, half con- 
cealed by the big ash tray I keep there. 

He took the cigarette I oflered, with 
obvions eagerness. “1 found the gun when 
I was hunting for cigarettes, Sam.” 

“1 didn’t think, or I would hâve left 
some.” 

Two years at the camp had toughened 
this boy. He seemed much more calm 
than I would hâve been under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Anybody bother you while I was gone?” 

“The phone rang once. Eight rings 
before they gave up. That’s ail.” 

“What are your plans. Charlie?” 

“Cet more sleep and then get out of 
your hair at dusk. Can you drive me into 
town? Then that will be the end of it.” 

“You’ll be spotted inside of one min¬ 
ute. won’t you?” 

“I found a couple of things you maybe 
could give me. I could pay you later on. 
if things work out.” He got.up and went 
into the bedroom. He came out wearing 
an old baseball hat of mine, with the bill 
pulled well down. He wore hig mirrored 
sanglasses. And the shape of his face 
was subtly hut so completely changed, I 
would not hâve recognized him. 

“You can hâve the hat and the glasses, 
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but what bave you doue to your face?” 

“Cotton between my lips and my gutns, 
and a couple of wads in my cheeks. Sam. 
It changes your voice, too. I heard about 
it in tbat camp. Is it going to work?” 

“I think it will. Nobody around here 
bas seen you in more tban two years.” 

“I don’t know what I woiild bave done 
if you hadn’t been willing to help me, 
Sam. I was right at the end. I didn’t bave 
anything left.” He picked the cotton out 
of bis mouth, put it in the shirt pocket, 
took oif the bat and glasses, and sat down 
to finish bis cofïee. 

you we're identified, at two in the 

Y morning, a mile or so south of 

A here. Cass Corners. So the cops 
are checking the whole area.” 

He stared at me and then cursed bit- 
terly. “I was so tired, I wasn’t tracking 
right. The wind kept me from hearing 
tbat car coming and, like a damn fool, 
1 turned and looked at the lights for a 
second before I ran into the brush. It 
makes it a little rougher. I guess.” 

“Somebody told me, this morning, tbat 
she was sure you hadn’t done anything 
criminal. She brought you up because 
she’d heard the radio report on your be- 
ing seen in the area.” 

“Who?” 

“Sis Gantry.” 

“So she got her own name back? I 
hoped she would.” 

“She petitioned the court and had it 
restored.” 

He looked beyond me. his face soften- 
ing perceptibly. “1 used to run around 
with two of the Gantry boys who were 
my âge. Billy and Sid. That’s how I got 
to notice Sis. I knew her. but I wasn’t 
aware of her until I was. I guess, about 
fourteen and she was eighteen. And then 
1 got the damnedest crush on her. God, 
how I hated those big guys who were dat- 
ing her! Is she just as rugged as she used 
to he?” 

“If a runaway tiger jumped through 
the window. Sis Gantry would scold it for 
hreaking the window, scratch it behind 
the ear to show she wasn’t really mad, 
then cook it a steak.” 

He stood up. “l’il wash this stuff and 
then go get a nap. You going out again?” 

“l’il he back a little after six.” I 
looked at my watch. “It’ll he dark enough 
by 7:30 to drive vou in. Where do you 
want to he left nfî?” 

“l’ve decided to give that a little more 
thought. Sam. l’il know by the time you 
take me in.” 

I left him my cigarettes, relocked the 
cottage, and drove into town over the 
bridge to the office near Orange Beach. 
Neither Sis nor .lennie Benjamin was 
there. I knew the boss man wouldn’t he 
in. Tom Earle was taking a summer va¬ 
cation at a Canadian fishing lodge. Vince 
Avery was there, in persuasive, low- 
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voiced conversation with a well-padded 
female prospect. 

Alice Jessup came over to my desk as I 
sat down, and gave me a phone slip to 
return a Tampa call. She is a sallow, 
timid girl in her twenties. 

“Can you fit in a little dictation, 
Alice?” I asked her. 

She blushed. as she invariahly does, 
and said. “Oh. sure, it’s real dead around 
here, believe me. l’il get my book.” 

Sis and Alice kept separate accounts of 
any time spent on my work and hilled 
me at the end of each month. I dictated 
the three reports, then returned the Tam¬ 
pa call and learned of two new appraisals 
to make, one in Osprey and one in Punta 
Gorda, and I would get the pertinent 
papers in the morning mail. I walked a 
half block south on Orange Road to stand 
in the murky chill of the Best Beach Bar 
and treat myself to a Vodka gimlet and 
argue the pennant race with fat, opinion- 
ated Gus Herka, owner, proprietor, and 
bartender. 

When we had exhausted baseball, he 
said, “Hey, how about that Charlie Hay- 
wood? He was a customer, you know it? 
Not a steady customer. Just sometimes. 
Nice-looking boy, Sam. You figure like 
they say he’s corne back here, hey, may- 
be? Why should he do that? Three years 
to go, more when they catch him. Stupid, 
you know it?” 

“Pretty stupid. Gus,” I agreed. 

Though I was, at the moment, the only 
customer, he leaned toward me in a 
heavily conspiratoïial manner. 

“A week before he got arrested, he 
came in here late, a little bit drunk, not 
too bad, lipstick ail around his mouth, 
bought a bottle. Six bucks. Edgy, he acted. 
Like he would fight anybody. Not like 
himself at ail, you know it? He went out 
with the bottle and drove away. I looked 
out. He had a woman with him. Saw her 
under the Street lights, just the hair on 
her head, silver as a dime, floozy hair.” 

“So what does that prove. Gus?” 

“You are stupid. Sam; you know it? A 
nice boy like that, he has a cheap woman 
making him edgy and drunk, and she 
needles him and needles him to corne up 
with big money, so he tries something 
foolish. I seen it a dozen times before, 
you know it?” 

I told him he was a great psychologist, 
and walked back to the office. The 
reports were done and on my desk, 
errorless. Alice Jessup was waiting for 
Sis to corne back and lock up, but I told 
her I would stay and wait. 

I had ten minutes alone in the office 
before Sis came to a screeching stop out 
front and trotted in. 

“Hey. I rented a bouse,” she said. 
“Good deal.” 

“In August any kind of a deal is good.” 
She came and sat on the corner of my 
desk and looked down at me. “How are 
you doing. Sam?” she asked. “Hâve you 
got a girl these days?” 


“No girl. It’s lonely, but it’s peaceful.” 

“1 know what’s wrong with you, Sam. 
It took me a long time. But now I know 
what it is.” 

“The brand Judy left on me?” 

“You enjoy bleeding over Judy. don’t 
you? Not that, Sam. No. It’s something 
basic in you. You’ve never decided what 
you are, Sam. You want to he ail méat 
and muscle and refle.xes. You want to 
deny how bright and intuitive and sensi¬ 
tive you are. You’re a complex animal, 
Sam. You try not to think. and so you 
think too much. You couidn’t just plain 
love, Sam. You thought us to death. You 
like to talk ignorant and act ignorant. 
It’s a protective coloring. Maybe you 
think it’s manly. 1 don’t know. You seem 
to hâve to . . . diminish yourself.” 

I faked a yawn. “You overcomplicate 
it. l’m a simple guy, with simple needs.” 

“Oh sure. That guard certainly cornes 
up fast when anybody tries to get too 
close to you. Anyway, what 1 want to tell 
you is I think I might get married to 
Cal MacAllen.” 

“T ove him?” 

I “I like and respect him. Maybe 
-I—i that question is academie. I loved 
Pritch like crazy. l’m twenty-nine, Sam, 
and time is heginning to run out. He’s 
forty-four, and wise and loving ; he makes 
me feel completely girlish. I think I know 
what l’m getting into, Sam. The male- 
female thing isn’t something l’d hâve to 
look up in the World Book Encyclopedia, 
exactly. He’ll always miss his first wife a 
little, and I won’t resent that. 1 get along 
fine with those two college kids of his. 
Should I do it, Sam? Should I try to 
make it work?” 

“And you’re asking me?” 

She suddenly grinned, with self-mock- 
ery, and a gaudy joy. “Heck, no, Brice, 
l’m not asking you, l’m telling you. 
You’re just the first to know l’m going to 
say yes to him in a few days. maybe even 
tomorrow. Pretending to ask you was just 
one of those silly games we women feel 
obligated to play.” 

“Then tell him. for me, he’s a very 
lucky guy, and Fil buy you a drink on it 
right now.” 

“l’ve got that lease to fix up. and I 
couidn’t tell him anyway. Sam. He's hor- 
ribly jealous of you. Some fool talked us 
up to him.” 

I wished her the best of possible luck 
and happiness, kissed her soft cheek. and 
walked out to the oven beat of my station 
wagon. feePng unaccountably forlorn. 
cheated, and left out of things. She could 
name one after me. Sam would be a 
dandy name for a girl. As I drove over 
the bridge toward the mainland to check 
a daim that I could contact only after 
working hours. I became soiirly amused 
at myself. I shouldn’t worry about getting 
over Sis Gantry when I hadn’t yet recov- 
ered from Judy Caldwell. 

I met Judy Caldwell during my last 
year of college bail. I was two months 


away from twenty-two, and she was a 
nineteen-year-old import, from a girl’s 
college in the east, flown in for the foot¬ 
ball week end by a fraternity brotber who 
was so serions about ber and had talked 
so much about ber that we were prepared 
for a letdown. But when Judy entered the 
room, and when she smiled and looked 
around before saying a word, she turned 
ail other females in the room to wax and 
ashes. With that careful-casual rufî of 
blonde hair, the mobile mouth, those bot- 
tomless violet eyes. and ber trim. tant 
look of tension under control. I thought 
ber the most alive thing I had ever seen 
in my life. Before 1 ever heard ber voice, 
I wanted to own ber forever. 

She was, in the most comprehensive 
meaning of the phrase, a status symbol. 
In any given year, there are not many 
nineteen-year-old girls of that wondrous 
breed. In a génération, there are pitifully 
few—in any âge bracket. 

If you acquire one of them. you can 
walk th«m into any public place in the 
civilized world and be marked at once as 
a man of rare luck and spécial talent. 

Judy was one of that unique sisterhood 
and she was, of course, a status symbol. 
And she could not avoid or prevent those 
things which weigh so heavily on the 
other end of the scale. 

And the status symbol Works both 
ways. You must be her symbol, also. De- 
feat is unforgivable, because she equates 
defeat with weakness. She who is content 
to belong to kings can never scrub cot¬ 
tages. She goes with success, and she 
leaves with it also. 

i nd once you hâve been showered by 
/\ that spécial bounty, you can never 
fit yourself comfortably back into 
that world from which ail magic has fled. 
She is in your nerves and your blood and 
your flesh forever. 

Ail you can do is try to avoid com- 
parison. because it can be a knife in your 
heart. I had tried. always, to keep her 
out of my mind when I was with Sis. 

I checked the freshly battered car in 
town. and so it was a little after seven on 
that August evening when T returned to 
my cottage. Charlie had just finished off 
a fried slab of fish I caught yesterday. He 
said he had slept until six. when the 
alarm had awakened him. He did not 
think the phone had rung again, or that 
anybody had knocked at my door. He said 
he was ready to go as soon as it was dark. 

“You certainly seem calm enough, 
Charlie.” 

“When you know what you’re going to 
do, tljere’s no point in worrying any 
more. You can start worrying again if it 
doesn’t work.” 

“About the gun, I hope you’re not go¬ 
ing to ask me if you can borrow it.” 

“I won’t need a gun. Sam, are you try- 
ing to find out what l’m going to do?” 

“I don’t think I want to know. I hâve 
the feeling that I know more, now, that I 
want to know. You were picked up when 


you were working on the safe out at the 
Weber house. You got pretty bitter about 
Charity Weber. I can think of ail kinds 
of things that could hâve been going on, 
and I don’t want any more dues.” 

H e opened the pack of cigarettes I 
had brought, and said, “I guess 
you don’t want to get mixed up 
in anything.” 

“You’re so right.” 

“You got it the way you want it, I 
guess. That’s the reason I came here. I 
knew you’d live quiet and keep your head 
down. I guessed you wouidn’t turn me in, 
and I guessed you wouidn’t try to help 
too much. I can tell right now how anx- 
ious you are to be rid of me, so you can 
start forgetting you had anything to do 
with it.” 

“I can let you hâve twenty bucks.” 
“Thanks, Sam. It’ll help. Even if I find 
out I don’t need it, it will help the morale 
to hâve it in my pocket.” 

We left at twenty minutes of eight. 
During the four-mile trip. he crouched on 
the floor beside me, one shoulder tucked 
down under the glove compartment. He 
asked to be let off in town. handy to some 
pay phone he could use with little chance 
of being seen and recognized. I suggested 
the outdoor booth at West Plaza, at the 
big shopping section, not far from the 
mainland end of City Bridge. The booth 
was brightly lighted. but set so deep in 
the parking area, so far from traffic. that 
it was unlikely anyone would corne within 
a hundred feet of him. 

Charlie said it sounded ail right. I 
pulled off into the shadows of the lot. The 
stores were closed, their night lights 
shining. The big drugstore was open, with 
fifteen or twenty cars parked close to it. 
Ail the rest was a dark desert of empty 
asphalt. He moved up onto the seat, 
poked the cotton into place, tugged the 
bill of the cap down to eyebrow level. 
The sunglasses were in the breast pocket 
of the sport shirt, along with the ciga¬ 
rettes I had brought him. 

“Thanks a lot. Sam.” he said. 

“Best of luck, Charlie.” 

He got out of the wagon and walked 
toward the booth. I could see nothing 
furtive about the way he walked. He did 
not look back. I saw him step into the 
booth, close the folding door. and open 
the phone book. I swung around in a big 
arc and beaded out onto the Street. 

I could hâve gone home. That was what 
I wanted to do. I wanted to cook myself a 
meal, put the sheets and pajamas he had 
used in the laundry bundle. clean the 
place up, put Peggy Lee on the changer, 
and go sit on my screened porch in the 
dark, in the canvas womb of the safari 
chair, and drink some big drinks and 
think small, random, unimportant 
thoughts, and listen to Peggy. and forget 
the existence of Charlie Haywood. Sis 
was to be married. Judy was forever lost 
to me. Cbarlie would never bring me into 
his problems again. 


I will never understand why I didn’t 
do just tbat. 

But there was something particularly 
touching about the gallantry of the new 
Charlie Haywood. He had been an inef- 
fectual boy. They had ground him into a 
man. Maybe I wanted to help him. More 
probably. I just wanted to watch. 

And maybe he had stung me a little 
with his remarks about my quiet life. It 
hurt my pride to hâve it pointed out, even 
though the big wheel had gone too fast 
for me and flung me off and I wasn’t 
about to climb back on. 

So instead of beading on home, I 
doubled back and came back onto the 
parking lot from the far side. 

I parked on the far side of the cars 
near the drugstore. I stood up cautiously 
and looked out across the roofs of the 
cars toward the distant booth. He was 
still in there, and he was talking into 
the phone. I saw him hang up and step 
out of the booth. He came strolling to¬ 
ward the drugstore, giving a perfect imi¬ 
tation of a man killing time. I could 
guess how much the casual manner was 
costing him. 

I was back bebind the wheel. I could 
see him through the Windows of the car 
next to mine, a spare, shadowy figure in 
the humid night. 

Now what? I asked myself. Sam Brice, 
public eye? On any TV show they would 
hâve cast me as the heavy. Maybe at 
thirty I would still hâve been acceptable 
for the rugged hero part had I not spent 
eleven seasons in football. Four in junior 
high and Florence City High, as All¬ 
state fullback. Four in the semi-pro 
brand of college bail played in Georgia, 
as défensive line backer and défensive 
end. Three seasons —almost three seasons 
—in the National Football League as a 
two hundred and fifteen pound offensive 
tackle, a little bit light for that kind of 
work, but compensating with both quick- 
ness and balance. 

T ake those eleven years of eating 
cleats, spitting blood, and being 
bounced off the turf, and add the 
unavoidable social fist fights. and you 
hâve a face to loan to bill collectors. 
Store teeth. a crooked jaw, a potato nose, 
miscellaneous scars and lumps, and a 
tracery of long-ago clamps and stitches. 
The weight is still at two hundred and 
fifteen. but it requires work and thought 
to keep it there, and I often wonder why 
I bother. An automatic reflex in the pride 
department. perhaps. 

The long minutes went by. 

At last, a curions thing happened. A 
stodgy little black Renault turned in and 
went chugging across the great expanse 
of empty parking area. It gave one irri¬ 
table bleat of the horn. Charlie was al- 
ready on his way towards it. It had 
stopped thirty feet from the phone booth. 

I didn’t begin to actually believe it 
until be had gotten into the little car and 
it had started up again. Sis had pur- 
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chased it way back when we had been 
together. She had driven out to the cot¬ 
tage with it many. many times. I didn’t 
bave to ask myself why she’d let herself 
be sucked in. Anything with a broken 
wing would get ber immédiate attention. 

Suddenly I realized it was my fault. I 
had told Charlie of ber blind belief in 
bis innocence. He had needed someone 
for some service I either couldn’t handle, 
or he had decided I wouldn’t handle. He 
had been sorting over the people he knew, 
wondering whom to ask. And I had 
handed him Sis. 

“Damn you, Charlie Haywood,” I mut- 
tered, and swung around in amateur pur- 
suit. The streets of Florence City are 
very empty on any August evening. I 
knew Charlie would be alert for any car 
following them. I knew either of them 
would know my wagon; Sis particularly. 

It helped to see them head directly for 
the causeway and City Bridge. Horseshoe 
Key is five miles long and, in ail its 
length, it is seldom over a quarter mile 
wide. Orange Road is the paved road that 
extends the length of the Key. The one- 
mile commercial strip is right in the mid- 
dle of the Key opposite the bridge and 
includes the Orange Beach section. If 
you turn right when you get onto the 
Key, you head north through the junkier 
part of the commercial section and then 
through an area of cottages and beach 
houses set too close together until the 
road ends at the North Pass Public 
Beach. If you turn south, you pass stores, 
bars, restaurants, and then a batch of 
prétentions motels with prétentions 
names, until suddenly you are in the land 
of the Large Money, the hig homes you 
can’t see from the road, and you can read 
ail the neat signs that say No Stoppijng, 
No Trespassing, No Deep Breathing. 

I hung back and didn’t speed up unt-il 
I saw the Renault turn left. When I 
made the turn, the road was empty. 
The road was straight for so far, I knew 
they had ducked ofï, and I would hâve 
had a lot of trouble learning where, had 
I not seen too much light coming out of 
Tom Earle’s office. 

I slowed down and, as I went by, I saw 
the two of them inside walking back to- 
ward Tom’s private office. Evidently they 
had just walked in and she had clicked 
on the additional light a moment before 
I saw it. The Renault was tucked close to 
the side of the building, its lights out. 
When I went by again, I could see neither 
of them. I turned into the small parking 
area next to the Best Beach Bar, and eut 
the lights and motor. I should hâve gone 
home. If Sis got into any trouble, it 
would be Cal MacAllen’s problem, not 
mine. I could think of no reason in the 
World for her to hâve taken Charlie right 
to the office. It bothered me. 

I kept remembering how Tom’s office 
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has two Windows at the rear of the build¬ 
ing. So I went back there, stepping on 
something that broke with a sharp snap- 
ping Sound, then kicking an empty can a 
dozen feet—about as stealthy as a drunk- 
en actor falling into the drums. An un- 
seen cat spoke irritably to me. A mos- 
quito did slow rolls inside my ear. 

T he blinds were down, the slats 
closed, but like most blinds, the 
closure was imperfect. From the 
first window I could see a section of the 
closed door and a segment of red leather 
couch. I could see part of the shoulder of 
the sport shirt I had given Charlie, and I 
had a close-up of the back of his ear, so 
close I was startled into backing away. I 
looked again, over his shoulder, and saw 
a slice of Sis’s face. She was sitting at 
the desk, talking into Tom’s phone. 

The Windows were sealed shut. I could 
see the movement of her lips, but I could 
hear no sound. Charlie moved out of my 
range of vision and reappeared beside 
Sis, bending to whisper into her ear as 
she momentarily covered the mouthpiece. 

Many things dropped neatly into place. 
Charlie had been happy to sacrifice his 
freedom in some unknown favor to Char- 
ity Weber. He had changed his mind in 
prison. He had to get hold of Charity. 
She would be the one who could clear 
him. He couldn’t risk phoning her. Sis 
could make the call and perhaps decoy 
Charity Weber into a situation where 
Charlie could get to her and talk to her. 
Once it was set up, he would hâve no 
more need for Sis’s services. Suddenly I 
remembered how very calm Charlie had 
seemed after he had rested. It wasn’t a 
healthy calm. Suppose he was using Sis 
to decoy the woman into a situation 
where he could kill her. With his hands. 
He hadn’t wanted the gun. That would be 
very nice for everybody. 

So it wouldn’t hurt to follow the whole 
deal a little longer. 

I wanted to be in the car, ready to go. 
I started back toward my car. I had to 
pass once again behind the big new fur- 
niture store between the Best Beach Bar 
and the office. 

After forty feet, a flashlight beam 
struck me in the face from ten feet away. 
It had nice new batteries in it. Surprises 
make me irritable. And I disapprove of 
bright lights glaring into my eyes. 

I wrenched my head around and said, 
“Cut it out!” 

“Who you and what you doin’ back 
here?” 

Because I was born and raised in Flor¬ 
ida. I hâve often been accused of “mush- 
mouf” diction, though it seems to me I 
talk the same as anyone else. But this 
was basic swamp-talk, a back country, 
slough and ’gator, grits and pellagra 
whine, full of a mock servility, yet fla- 
vored with an arrogance born of that spé¬ 
cial toughness which must be constantly 
tested to make certain it is still undi- 
luted. I should hâve recited my name. 


address, and occupation like an obedient 
child, and told him I had corne back to 
check the rear door of the office building 
because I had wondered whether I had 
left it unlocked. 

But he kept the light on my face, so I 
said, “l’m gathering mu.shrooms.” I took 
a step toward him and said, “Now get 
out of my way.” 

The light went ofï. I had a half second 
to wonder if I was handling this very 
well, and then I had the sensation that a 
cherry bomb had been firmly taped to my 
skull over the left ear and detonated. The 
whole World jumped eight inches east- 
ward. I felt the jar as I went down onto 
my knees, and listened to a roaring that 
went fading, echoing down spiral stair- 
cases in the back of my brain. 

The light was on me again, and he 
said, in a tone of warm appréciation, 
“Well, you don’t lay down so fast! Plenty 
big, anyways.” 

He moved and I heard a faint whisper. 
The second bomb cracked a crater near 
the Crown of my head and I spread my¬ 
self gently, face down. into the warm and 
placid Gulf, floating, while ail the girls 
were laughing and Miss Lee sang. I felt 
him wrench my arms around behind me, 
and snap a coolness of métal on my 
wrists. I felt him pry my wallet out of my 
hip pocket. 

I rested. I was very tired. 

H e kicked me in the ribs, with 
insistence rather than brutality. 
“On your feet, boy. Pick ail your- 
self up an’ stand tall for LeRoy.” 

I made the first effort and he gave me 
some help. When I was on my feet, I felt 
tall and frail and a little bit sick to my 
stomach. He walked behind me, and gave 
me little jabs in the kidneys with the 
night stick to steer me in the proper di¬ 
rection, and into the front seat of the 
blue Sedan with the Sheriff decal on the 
door. I had to sit on the edge of the seat. 

As he started up, I realized I was once 
again capable of speech. “You’re making 
a mistake,” I said humbly. 

“Now don’t we ail, sooner or later.” 

I had the feeling LeRoy and I were 
never going to strike up much of a friend- 
ship. He headed across the bridge to the 
mainland, driving without haste. 

“You a new deputy?” I asked him. 
“Since April. You got a name?” 
“Samuel Collins Brice.” 

I got my first good look at him in the 
bridge lights. The brim of his ranch hat 
shadowed a pinched and narrow little 
face. His neck was too scrawny for the 
collar of the khaki .shirt. He was about 
the size of a fourteen-year-old who has 
been sick and underfed. He kept his chin 
high in order to see over the hood. and 
he held the wheel firmly in his little 
brown hands. 

“l’m Depity LeRoy Luxey.” he said. 
“Pve seen your name in the paper a lot 
lately. You make a lot of arrests.” 

“H a man is put hisself in the arrestin’ 


trade, and does his work good, it cornes 
out thataway.” 

He drove through the open iron gâte 
into the courtyard area behind the Flor¬ 
ence County Courthoiise. Golden light 
shone through an open door onto the old 
hrick paving, and I heard some men 
laughing, and didn’t know whether to be 
relieved or depressed to identify the rum- 
bling bark of Sheriff Pat Millhaus. 

We entered a corridor which had been 
narrowed by the addition of a waist-high 
counter on the right. Pat Millhaus 
lounged behind the counter with an inch 
of dead cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
a blue sport shirt sweat-dark at tbe arm- 
pits strained across tbe mound of hard 
belly. He was talking across the counter 
to some man I did not know. 

Pat stared at me, his little dark eyes 
opening very round and wide, and sud- 
denly they were squeezed into slits in the 
dark hard flesh of his face as he began to 
laugh. He laughed a lot longer than was 
necessary. 

When he paused for breath. LeRoy 
Luxey asked gently. “You’d maybe be 
laughin’ at me, Sher’f?” 

There was, behind that mild question, 
a terrible and innocent ferocity. Pat had 
half-tamed a wild thing, and it had to be 
handled with extraordinary care, I 
sensed, as did Pat Millhaus, that if he 
had answered yes, the stringy little man 
would hâve immediately begun the blind 
and automatic and inescapable process 
of trying to kill his superior officer, The 
structure of his pride would hâve permit- 
ted no alternative. 

The Sheriff sobered at once and said, 
“Pm laughing at this damn fool you 
brung in. LeRoy. l’ve known him . . . 
just about eleven years. What’s the story 
on him, LeRoy?” 

“1 was checkin’ the beach like you 
said on account of the stufî that’s been 
a-goin’ on out there, and I corne on 
this Brice sneakin’ along behind of the 
Gulfway Furniture. I put the light on him 
and ast him what’s he doing, and he 
makes me some smart-mouth talk and 
cornes at me, so I thumped him some and 
brang him on in. This here is the money 
wallet I took off’n him, and he’s got not 
knife or gun, Sher’f.” 

“He talked smart. LeRoy, because he 
keeps forgetting he isn’t a big hero with 
his name in the papers any more. What 
were you doing out there, Sam?” 

“1 had the feeling l’d left the back 
door at Tom Earle’s office unlocked. I 
parked my car at Gus Herka’s place and 
walked back to check. 1 was going back 
to my car -when I was stopped by . . . 
your eager little friend.” 

ou got ideas about lawing LeRoy 
for assault and false arre.st?” 

“f think I asked for what I got.” 

“We’ll get your name on a release form 
before you go. just in case. Unloose him 
there, LeRoy.” 

Pat took me down a corridor past his 


radio communications center to his office. 
He directed me to a straight chair in the 
middle of the room. He went behind his 
desk and lowered himself into a big 
leather chair and stared at me. Except 
for black hair cropped so short the brown 
scalp shows through, he looks like one 
of those old prints of the fat Indian 
chiefs who got annoyed with Custer. 

Pat Millhaus is a good politician and 
a reasonably adéquate law officer. 

He played football for Florida West¬ 
ern. While I was playing for Florence 
City High, he was a Deputy Sheriff who, 
by a rearrangement of his duty schedule, 
was able to work with the Florence City 
High coaching staff on a volunteer basis. 
It took me a long time to figure out why 
he singled me out. I finally realized it 
was because, of ail the members of the 
squad, I was the one who was obviously 
better than he had ever been. He rode me 
hard throughout those two seasons. 

M y last game of the year was a 
night game. We won. After I had 
changed, Millhaus and I went 
back of the gym, ail alone in the bright 
white moonlight. I was nineteen and I 
weighed one-ninety. He was twenty-six 
and weighed two-twenty. I had more 
height and reach, but I had played three 
quarters of a hard game that same night. 

We fought for over an hour. We beat 
each other to bloody ruin. At times I 
couldn’t remember who I was fighting or 
why. We would rest, our lungs creaking, 
our arms like dead méat, and then go at 
it again. I don’t know how many times I 
got back onto my feet off the cool, moist 
grass. I don’t know how many times I 
watched him climb back onto his feet, 
as I waited, praying he wouldn’t make it. 

It was a standoff. Afterwards we re- 
quired surgical attention. Neither of us 
was worth a damn for a couple of weeks. 

Folklore says that such an expérience 
créâtes undying friendship. But it neither 
enhanced nor reduced our hatred. 

“It’s a shameful thing to corne so far 
down in the world you’ve got fellas like 
LeRoy putting knots on your All-Ameri- 
can skull, Sam.” 

“He’s quick with that stick.” 

“Too bad you can’t call a press con¬ 
férence.” 

“Knock it off, Millhaus.” 

He shook his big head sadly. “There 
you were, right on top. Finest tackle in 
the league. they were calling you. Had 
what they call a shining future.” 

“You’ve been waiting a long time, so 
hâve your fun.” 

“But you were so important you fig- 
ured you could make your own rules. So 
you got thrown out of pro football for 
life. It didn’t get into the papers because 
that was part of the agreement. The 
papers talked about a bad knee you 
didn’t hâve. But they had to unload you, 
Brice, because they couldn’t take a 
chance on you throwing a bail game for a 
little cash money. 


“Then you didn’t hâve a thing left to 
hold the interest of that fancy little wife. 
Guess she decided if you were going to 
live small, you could live by yourself.” 

He smiled comfortably. “Pd love for 
you to get into some real trouble around 
bere sometime. so you could see how I 
operate this department. You’ve got no 
kin left. No spécial friends. You’re a 
loner, Sam.” He leaned forward. “And 
there isn’t one soûl in the big world gives 
enough of a damn about you to care what 
I do to you.” 

“As a tax payer,” I said, “Pd like to 
know why you’re fussing with me instead 
of hunting for Charlie Haywood.” 

I saw a dangerous anger in his dark 
eyes. It went away as he leaned back in 
his big chair. 

“OP Charlie’s off in the brush some- 
place being et up by bugs. When he gets 
hungry enough. he’ll corne on out like a 
lamb. To save you from sitting here wor- 
rying about my business- L better let you 
sign the release and go on about your 
own business.” 

He filled in the blanks in a standard 
release. I signed it, and two of his people 
witnessed it. I went home. 

When I arrived at the office at twenty 
after nine the next morning, I learned 
that Sis had not corne to work. nor had 
she called. Vince, Jenny, and Alice ail 
said it wasn’t like her, but they were 
more interested in my visible signs of 
hard use than in Sis’s absence. I told 
them I had backed into a door. 

When I went across the Street for cof- 
fee, Cy had already heard, in some under¬ 
ground way, that I had been thumped by 
LeRoy Luxey. He told me LeRoy was an 
import from Collier County. where he 
had thumped one' haid too many. He 
admired my ability to walk around un- 
aided after such a session with LeRoy. 

ben I realized I would hâve to 
do it sometime, I phoned tlie Gan- 
try home from Cy’s pay booth. J oc 
and Lois Gantry still live in the big 
frame house that used to helong to Lois’s 
people. Joe bas worked for the phone 
company ail his life, and he is close to re- 
tirement. Of their nine kids, six of the 
sons are married, and of those, four are 
in far places. Only Sis and the youngest 
boy, still in high school. live at home. 

I talked with Lois. Ever since it be- 
came évident I wasn’t going tn marry her 
daughter, she’d been chilly toward me. 
But this time she was too upset to re¬ 
member to be distant. The facts were 
meager. Sis had taken a phone call a 
little before eight o’clock. and kept on 
her red halter top but changed from 
shorts to gray slacks. and had left the 
house in a great hurry. saying nothing 
about who had called her, but sayin;. 
she’d be back late. Lois had assumed .''i- 
had gone to meet Cal MacAllen. She hati 
lain awake listening for Sis to corne 
home, and at six in the morning. wonder- 
ing if they had eloped on impulse, she’d 
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called Cal, but he had not seen her or 
phoned her the previous evening. Lois 
vvas debating whether to call the police 
and I tried to tell her it was a good idea, 
without in any way adding to her alarm. 

After I took care of my desk work, I 
drove to Bocagrande to appraise a hôtel 
garage partially collapsed by a clumsy 
tourist. During the fifty-minute trip back 
over the familiar roads, I tried without 
success to feel optiniistic about Sis. By 
the time 1 caught the noon news on the 
car radio, I should hâve been able to 
guess how the np'.cs people would handle 
it, especially in the August doldrums. 

oT^olice are searching for a link 
l)etween the disappearance of 
A Janice Gantry and the belief that 
Charles Ilaywood, escaped convict, was 
in the Florence City area as recently as 
two o’clock yesterday morning. Ail high- 
way units hâve been alerted to look for 
Miss Gantry’s car, a 1957 black Re¬ 
nault sedan with Florida license 99T313. 
Miss Gantry was last seen wearing . . 

I turned him off. It was inévitable they 
would try to link the only two news stor- 
ies in our area. Neither Sis nor Charlie 
could guess that I knew they’d been to- 
gether. Charlie would hâve no reason to 
tell Sis who gave him refuge. And they 
could not suspect that the Sam Brice 
they knew had been taking the trouble to 
follow them until LeRoy put a hickory 
hait to the venture. If I had guessed 
right, if indeed Sis had been phoning 
Charity Weber from the office, it gave me 
a starting place—but I didn’t know what 
to do with it. Somehow it did not seem to 
be such a wonderful idea to go out to the 
Webers and ask if anybody had seen Sis 
and Charlie. 

After a lunch on the run, I found a note 
in the office to phone Cal MacAllen. I 
returned the call and he asked me if I 
could drop by his office. I went over im- 
mediately. After his wife died six years 
ago. Cal had stowed his sons in a private 
school and taken off for a full year, 
abandoning his practice. No one had ever 
heard him talk about where he had been 
or what he had done during that year. He 
reappeared suddenly and went back to 
Work, gray, précisé, remote, and efficient. 

The girl sent me right in. There was 
an imitation of warmth in his welcome. 
He stared at me across his clean desk, 
neutral, gray, tidy, and watchful. 

“Fve asked her to marry me, Brice.” 

“You didn’t ask me here to get my 
blessing, Cal.” 

He tested the needle point on a yellow 
pencil with his thumb. “Fm finding it 
difficult to be as civil to you as I had 
hoped to he.” 

“1 don’t know what nonsense you’ve 


listened to, MacAllen. Sis and I like and 
respect each other. If you’re going to 
marry her, you’ll hâve to ride along with 
her judgments about people. She’s bright 
that way. Whatever there was between us, 
it was over a long time ago. There’s no 
shame and there’s no guilt. She’s level, 
steady, and honest. Maybe you’re getting 
better than you deserve. I can go or stay. 
Take your choice.” 

He stared at me for long moments and 
then his eyes changed. He went to a bar 
tbat didn’t look like a bar, swung it open, 
and said, “Hâve a drink on someone who’s 
acting like a damn fool, Sam.” 

After tbe silent toast and the first gulp, 
I said, “Maybe you’ll be better for her 
than 1 figured.” 

“As you said, Sam, she’s reasonably 
bright about people.” 

His nerves were shot and he wanted to 
talk about her. He wanted me to corne up 
with some plausible reason for her dis¬ 
appearance, such as running away to 
think about marrying him. I told him that 
wasn’t her style. Inevitably he progressed 
to spéculation about Charlie Haywood. I 
assured him, with a little more force than 
I felt, that they were friends and Charlie 
was incapable of hurting her. 

And suddenly he showed me an exeel- 
lent mind at work, cool and rational. 
“She can carry loyalty to a damn fool ex¬ 
tern, Sam. Suppose it was Charlie who 
phoned her last night. That’s why she 
couldn’t say who called. and why she left 
in a hurry. She picked him up in her little 
car. I remember the Haywood trial, Sam. 
People wondered why he made no effort 
to defend himself. There was a nasty 
rumor about his protecting some woman. 
Can you remember who it was?” 

“Mrs. Weber. Charity Weber.” 

“Hmmm. Maybe Janice drove him out 
there to see her. Let’s check that right 
now.” He told his secretary to get Sheriff 
Pat Millhaus on the phone. The call was 
placed quickly. I did some roaming while 
he talked, and built us new drinks. 

H e hung up and said, “Millhaus 
figured Janice might hâve helped 
Haywood voluntarily, on the basis 
of friendship. He thought Charlie might 
hâve corne back to settle his grudge 
against Weber. This morning he and two 
deputies made a complété check of the 
Weber house and grounds. They ail went 
to bed early but there last night. They 
heard nothing. Weber said his wife was 
nervous about Haywood being at large, so 
Millhaus assigned a deputy to patrol 
around the house nights until Charlie is 
picked up. I wish we had a better sheriff, 
Sam. Who is this Maurice Weber? You 
know anything about him? Fve gotten the 
impression somé people think he’s pretty 


sinister, but Fm damned if 1 know why.” 

I told him ail I knew. He listened, 
frowning and intent. Four years ago, an 
agent came down and paid clo.se to a 
hundred thousand for that four hundred 
feet of Guif to bay land. about eight hun¬ 
dred feet deep. He had working drawings 
with him. and let the contract on a house 
that cost a hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand, complété with boat basin, swim- 
ming pool, landscaping. and servant 
quarters. The agent had the house fur- 
nished and decorated. A big, brand-new, 
fifty-four-foot cruiser appeared. operated 
by a hired captain who was also a gar- 
dener and handy man. Next, the house 
servants arrived, a German couple. Final- 
ly the Webers arrived. and a new and 
luxurious sedan appeared. The agent dis- 
appeared. Every snob in the area imme- 
diately campaigned to rope in such con- 
spicuous consumers, but every last one 
was firmly brushed off. It is believed they 
were originally front Michigan, and that 
he was in the investment business. I had 
never seen either of them. He was re- 
ported to be in his middle fifties, power- 
fully built. She was reputed to be a 
breathtaking dish in her early thirties. 

“Haywood got friendly with her some¬ 
how and then Mr. Weber caught him 
while he was trying to open a safe?” 

Il y^harlie wasn’t trying to open it. 

1 It was set into the back of a closet 
off the master bedroom. He had a 
big pry bar. He was tearing the wall 
down. He apparently intehded to pry the 
safe loose and carry it out. As I remem¬ 
ber the story in the papers, it weighed 
less than a hundred pounds empty. It was 
a barre! job, small but damned sturdy.” 

“Everyone was away from the house?” 

“It was late in the afternoon on a nice 
day in March, two years and four months 
ago. The Webers had gone out on the 
boat with their hired captain. It was a 
Thursday, the house servants’ day off. 
Presumably the servants had locked the 
house. But he had not broken in.” 

“And he knew exactly where the safe 
was, so he had either wormed that infor¬ 
mation out of the Weber woman, or she 
was in partnership with him. Why wasn’t 
ail this brought out at the trial?” 

“Who by. Cal? He made no fuss when 
they came and got him. He would permit 
no attempt to raise bail for him. He 
pleaded guilty and they sent him away.” 

“How corne he got caught?” 

“He had bad luck. Ordinarily the serv¬ 
ants wouldn’t return until ten o’clock. 
The Webers had left the dock right after 
lunch, planning to be back at about five 
thirty. He admitted entering the house at 
a quarter to three. He could see the boat 
basin from the window in the dressing 


Peggy seemed to shudder, and then I reached and found her. 
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room. He had parked the agency car he 
was using where it couldn’t be seen from 
Orange Road or from their boat if they 
returned earlier. But at 2:30, one of the 
diesels conked out on the boat. Weber 
had his man turn back and leave it at 
Jimson’s Marina and stay with it to get 
it repaired. The Webers taxied home. 
They arrived a little after four. Charlie 
was too busy to hear the cab. Weber 
found the front door uniocked. When he 
walked in, he heard somebody, in the bed- 
room wing, making a hell of a noise. He 
got a gun from his study and went in and 
caught Charlie hard at work. He dis- 
armed him. Mrs. Weber called the law. 
And that was that. It was such a shock 
to Mrs. Weber that she took to her bed.” 

“She did indeed?” He stood up with a 
sudden restlessness. “But this gets us no 
place. Millhaus has been out there. Jan¬ 
ice is not . . . a devions sort of person. If 
anybody has hurt her . . .” 

He didn’t look cold or colorless. I saw 
more jaw than I had noticed previously, 
and his hands looked more powerful and 
capable than I would hâve guessed had I 
not noticed them. 

For half a moment he lost control of 
the shape of his mouth. “We’ve got to find 
her, Sam. And I don’t know what to do.” 

After I left Cal MacAllen’s office, 
/\ I knew it was time for one of 
my rare visits to D. Ackley Bush. 
I phoned him from my desk. 

“Samuel! For God’s sake, my dear 
boy! Who am I to deny anyone willing to 
voluntarily expose himself to intelligent 
conversation? A meeting set for this 
evening has been canceled, so I am en- 
tirely free. I hâve been working again at 
my Yoga. Kishi is irreparably oriental, 
but he seems to think it a kind of mad- 
ness. He mutters and slams pots about. 
When can I expect you?” 

Ack swung the door wide for me, beam- 
ing his pleasure. He is a round, pink, 
bouncing little man, with a Cari Sand- 
burg thatch of white hair. He seems full 
of the scrubbed delight and harmless 
energy of a happy child, but there is a 
wicked light of irony in his bulging blue 
eyes which gives but faint warning of a 
tongue which serves him as mace, bludg- 
eon, sabre, and scalpel. 

He herded me into the living room, 
into that low-ceilinged place of books 
and paintings, .sculpture and ceramics. 
The sepulcjiral, emaciated Kishi—who is 
somewhere between thirty-eight and one 
hundred and three—trudged in with the 
frosty treasure of the chilled Martini 
pitcher, gave me a quick, rare smile, 
poured drinks ceremoniously, and took 
the pitcher back out to put it on ice. I 
knew he would keep returning with it at 
those measured intervals which he con- 
sidered correct. 

After much small talk, during which 
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he complained of the cultural lag of the 
area and the futility of the committees 
which kept him busy, Ack stopped abrupt- 
ly, stared keenly at me, and said, “You 
came here because you hâve something 
on your mind. You wouldn’t corne here 
voluntarily. I make you feel guilty.” 

“Nonsense, Ack!” 

came down here to get my 

I health back the year you were 

A born, Samuel. I leased your father’s 
bay boat and his services as a fishing 
guide. He endured my compulsive chat- 
ter. He was the kindest, gentlest man 
who ever lived. When I learned 1 could 
never leave this climate, I tried to repay 
his kindness by laying open the world of 
the mind and the imagination to his only 
child. You were good at games and you 
had the reflexes of a weasel, but I was 
fool enough to think I had won.” 

“It ail changed,” I said. 

“You were fifteen on a Friday. They 
drowned on a Sunday, two days later. 
You went to live with that dreadful boor 
of an uncle. Ail thinking became too 
painful, Samuel. You entered your mus¬ 
cle years. Isn’t it at last time to give up 
this undemanding image you hâve of 
yourself? I despise waste.” 

I stared down at my fists. “I get along 
fine,” I mumbled. 

“Do you indeed? Think about it, Sam¬ 
uel. Now why did you corne here?” 

He was astonished to learn of the dis- 
appearance of Sis Gantry, and chagrined 
that he had not heard about it earlier. He 
listened with a rare lack of interruption 
as I went through every pertinent detail, 
beginning with the moment Charlie had 
scratched at my window. Kishi’s fourth 
silent visit had begun to numb my lips. 

“So,” he said, “the Webers live just 
down the road from me, and I agréé that 
this whole mess is related in some un- 
known way to them, and you came here 
for a complété briefing on the mysterious 
Webers, because you feel I know every- 
thing about everybody. I will tell you ail 
I know. It is damned little.” 

“But you’re a neighbor.” 

“Which implies a human contact which 
has never existed, my boy. They hâve a 
fetish for privacy which reaches the stat¬ 
ure of mania. During almost four full 
years of résidence, they hâve never spent 
a night, to my knowledge, away from 
that house. The house and grounds were 
planned to achieve maximum privacy. 
They live most abnormally for moneyed 
people. for any sort of people.” 

He stood up and began to pace in the 
restricted area in front of the book- 
shelves. “Secrecy challenges me. They re- 
ceive a wide range of magazines of gen¬ 
eral interest. plus junk mail and circu- 
lars. Early each month he reçoives a 
registered, spécial delivery letter from 
Chicago. About twice a month she re¬ 
çoives a Personal letter. addressed in a 
female hand, from Richmond. Virginia. 
They maintain no local bank account. 


The original land and building were paid 
for by cashier’s check drawn on a Chi¬ 
cago bank. The servants pay ail local 
bills in cash.” 

“They paid cash for the second car, 
Ack. That’s what made people think 
Charlie was after cash. Maybe, but I 
think there was more than that to it.” 

“They hâve no local social contacts. 
They seldom go over into town. Itching 
with curiosity, I cultivated the servants. 
The boat captain is a sour, competent 
man who far prefers channel markers 
and shrubbery to people. 1 got nowhere 
with him. 1 had better luck with the 
Mahlers, Herman and Anna, the middle- 
aged house servants. They were pleased 
to hear my horrible German. They are 
both ridiculously contented. They, like 
the boat captain, never laid eyes on the 
Webers until the Webers arrived here on 
the Key. They reported the Webers as 
very nice to work for. Very quiet. No 
quarrels, no spécial demands. The Web¬ 
ers read magazines, watch télévision, go 
swimming, play gin rummy, and go out 
on the boat. The attempted robbery upset 
them. They live as though they were liv¬ 
ing in a resort hôtel on vacation, paying 
cash. Very rarely, once or twice a year, 
one man or two men will fly down from 
the north and stay two or three days. 
They hâve two private unlisted phones. 
One is used for local calls to stores and 
repair people. Anna Mahler has never 
heard the other one ring.” 

“l’ve seen that Sea Queen of theirs 
when Fve been out on my boat. Fve put 
the glasses on her. She likes to sit out on 
the bow. Very choice in a swim suit. How 
about him? What’s he like?” 

Ack pursed his lips. “Heavy, swarthy, 
thick graying hair. Samuel, he doesn’t 
seem to fit the image of that much money. 
He moves with a kind of furtive, arrogant 
surliness, like a trespasser, bluffing it out. 
We can summarize it in this fashion: ex- 
cept for the Haywood incident, there’s 
been no flaw in their anonymity. It’s been 
too cleverly planned to be accidentai. 
There is some reason we cannot discern, 
some valid reason for withdrawal into 
their . . . upholstered prison.” 

“They robbed a bank.” 

“Don’t be asinine. dear boy. The con- 
sumption is too conspicuous. and too 
many little men in btireaus here and 
there keep records of ail transactions. 
We must assume some degree of legiti- 
macy in how the money was acquired. 

V ut we must assume, until we 

1-^ can prove otherwise, that there is 
M—P some relationship between their 
manner of living and the disappearance 
of youï Miss Gantry.” 

“So we go in and crack their safe.” 

“You are either dull. or drunk. or mak¬ 
ing a bad joke. Use your brain, young 
man! Where did Charlie Haywood make 
initial contact?” 

“Huh? Oh. with the gorgeons wife. 
Shall I try winking and leering?” 


D. Ackley Bush became waspish. He 
flayed me expertly, salted me down, ex- 
tracted the apology his pride required, 
and then, in a conspiratorial way, told 
me just how I could make contact with 
Charity Weber. It wasn’t a bad device. 
He took a handsome sea shell from his 
collection case, three inches long, black 
with gaudy splotches of white, and told 
me it was a livona pica, or magpie shell, 
of precisely the right degree of rarity in 
the area to intrigue a collecter without 
exciting the suspicion it might he a plant. 
1 was to soak it in sait water and pack it 
with sand, and take it onto the beach dur- 
ing the early morning hours when, at this 
time of year, it was Charity’s habit to 
swim alone in the Gulf. He had watched 
her at long range on the beach, stooping 
and pouncing with the unmistakable avid- 
ity of the sheller. I could ask her what it 
was I had found. . . . 

he old shell game,” I said. 

“Plus your primitive muscular 
charm, Samuel.” 

1 spent the first two barren hours of 
Wednesday on the beach, carrying my 
livona pica calling card, finding no one to 
show it to, before I gave up and went to 
the office. My one-man business was in 
the middle of a summer lull. 

It was a long, aimless day, hot as 
grease, full of dull worry and irritation. 
After I was in bed that night, and had set 
the alarm for my sneaky appointment on 
the early morning beach, I made the mis- 
take of looking at the current issue of a 
glossy travel magazine before turning my 
light out. There was an article on Ha¬ 
waii, with page after page of colored 
photographs. 

1 idly turned a page and my lost .ludy 
smiled out at me. It was like forgetting 
you hâve pleurisy and taking a deep 
breath. But ail the pain was in the heart, 
as vision blurred, then cleared again. 

The text was the usual chatty crud 
about Mrs. Timothy Barriss Falter heing 
one of the most popular young hostesses 
in the islands, shown here with her 
daughter, Gretchen, by her swimming 
pool, with the house designed by her dar- 
ing architect-husband in the background. 
The fat blonde toddler hugged her leg 
and smiled up at her. Judy sat on the 
shore end of the diving board, wearing 
a blue sheath swim suit spangled with 
white stars of varying sizes, smiling joy- 
ously into the lens, water droplets shin- 
ing against the honey and perfection of 
her shoulders and the tan of the long 
round thigh. . . . 

I hurled the magazine against the far 
Wall and yanked the light out. I had to go 
through ail of it again, alone in the dark- 
ness. She had wept when she had to leave 
me. It broke her heart. Her cold ape of a 
broker father had tried to block the mar- 
riage in every way known to man, and 
failed. While I was drawing pro pay from 
the team, she was drawing a fat allow- 
ance from him. When they bounced me 


out, he eut her off. She swore she would 
endure ail hardship, and she did, for five 
months, then left a weepy note and flew 
home, and the cold ape put her safely out 
of my reach, but permitted those tearful 
phone calls that let me know I had lost. 
And I had neVer seen her again, until she 
stared at me out of the suitable, orderly, 
fashionable landscape of her Hawaiian 
marriage. 

Whipped in ail known ways, I had 
corne home to Florence City to build for 
myself a small hole I could crawl into, 
saying the hell with ail of them. In the 
night stillness I wanted to stop remem- 
bering Judy, but I could not. 

As the morning world was turning from 
gray to gold on Thursday, I looked south 
along the beach and saw a distant man- 
nikin, limber and moving well, walk down 
to the water and stand knee-deep to make 
the final adjustment of a bright yellow 
swim cap, then wade and plunge and 
begin swimming straight out, in a sleek, 
slow, powerful cadence. 

So I began the motions of the shell 
collector, moving along the brittle wind- 
row of the high-tide line, dropping plaus¬ 
ible items in the paper sack I was carry¬ 
ing, trying to move at the pace which 
would guarantee the planned intercep¬ 
tion. She floated out there, and I knew if 
she looked toward shore she could not 
fail to see me. 

Soon I was within fifteen feet of the 
towel she had dropped. A bushy salmon- 
pink towel, cigarettes, a gold lighter, 
sunglasses with yellow plastic frames. I 
made like a sheller working a fruitful 
area. She started in. I did not résumé for- 
ward movement until I heard the slosh as 
she waded out. 

I watched her bare tan feet as she 
crossed my bows, perhaps eight feet 
away. Nice feet. Tan and narrow with a 
high arch. 

“Excuse me,” I said, standing up, 
reaching into my paper sack and fum- 
bling for the livona pica; and looking at 
ail the rest of her. . 

N ow, there is one démon loose 
upon the world whose specialty is 
to confront the unwary with coin¬ 
cidence so eerie, so obviously planned 
by a malevolent intelligence, that time 
itself cornes to a full stop and his vic- 
tim stands transfixed by a conviction of 
unreality, while the démon hugs his 
hairy belly, kicks his hoofs into the air, 
rolling and gasping with silent laughter. 

My démon had clad this woman in a 
strapless swim suit of lavender-blue, 
spangled with stars, a perfect copy of 
the one Judy wore in the color picture. 
The water droplets shone on golden 
shoulders. I knew she was Judy’s height 
—to the half inch—her weight to the 
quarter pound. The figure was the same: 
short-waisted. long-legged. without that 
busty opulence sought in the entertain¬ 
ment business. A fool might get a first 
impression of boyishness, but his sec¬ 


ond glance would stun him properly. 

I stood like a fool, gaping at her. It 
was not Judy’s face or hair. Yet the tex¬ 
tures of her, the way she stood, and even 
her expression, were so much like Judy 
that I had the grotesque conviction it 
was ail an elaborate joke. They had used 
make-up. They had trapped me. Soon 
they would corne popping out of the 
bushes to laugh at me. 

But it was not Judy. Judy had a very 
faint suggestion of sharpness about her 
features. This girl’s features were more 
snubbed, with a broader mouth, thicker 
brows, sturdier cheekbones, more round- 
ness in her face. There was a boyishness 
in this girl’s face, more merriness per¬ 
haps. Her eyes were a clear, pale, star- 
tling green. Her hair was an ashy silver, 
a color nature could hardly hâve accom- 
plished, yet close enough to her own so 
that it did not look lifeless. It was ^ 
casual eut, fairly short. I remembered 
Gus’s comment about floozy hair, and 
knew he had not seen this girl up close. 

I knew the local estimate of her âge 
was way off—or else she was a marvel- 
ously youthful item for a woman in her 
early thirties. 

I stood there like an idiot too long. She 
looked alarmed and amused. 

“Excuse me,” I said again. I took the 
livona pica out of my brown paper bag, 
moved a step doser, held it out, and said, 
“1 wondered if you might know just what 
this one is.” 

S he shook her head. “It’s a shell. 
That’s as far as I can go. Flashy, 
isn’t it?”.lt wés a furry voice. 
You could collect shells, I suppose, 
without knowing the names. Crows and 
pack rats colMct shiny things without 
looking them up in catalogues. She 
dipped her face into the big towel. 

“This is the first one of these l’ve 
found,” I said inanely. 

“That’s nice,” she said with total in¬ 
différence, and I knew she was going to 
pick up her gear and walk away from 
me. This girl would he expert in fending 
off the casual pass. I searched for some- 
thing to say, but everything I could think 
of .sounded vastly dull. She picked up the 
bathlng cap, sunglasses, and cigarettes. 
She turned toward the path through the 
sea Oats. 

“1 can wiggle my ears,” I said des- 
perately. 

She stopped and half turned to look at 
me over her shoulder. 

“The shell gambit didn’t work. And 
yelling fire would get me nowhere. You 
were going to spend some time on the 
beach, but along came a pest with a hag 
full of shells so you changed your mind. 
Okay, l’m a pest. But I can wiggle my 
ears, and twenty years ago it was my only 
social grâce. I was a very rahbity cliild.” 

She turned ail the way hack toward 
me. smothering a smile. marched toward 
me. and said. “It’s something I don’t see 
every day. Go ahead.” 
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I turned my left ear toward her and 
flexed the proper muscles. 

“That’s tricky,” she said. 

“Want to see the right one now?” 

“When you’ve seen one, you’ve seen 
them ail.” 

“l’m sorry about the way I stared at 
you. You look so inuch like soinehody I 
once . . . used to know that I froze.” 

“You boggled.” 

sorry. Pm a legitimate résident 

I of Florence City. I own niy own 
A business and niy own bachelor 
cottage. Your neighbor up the road, 
Dr. D. Ackley Bush, can tell you Pm 
respectable, with voting rights and so on. 
You should give a pest a chance to fmic¬ 
tion, or lie gets frustrated. Pick your own 
topic of conversation. I could tell you, 
for example. about the albino raccoon 
who used to live back there where your 
house is, nearly twenty years ago. You 
know, folklore, nature talks.” 

She hesitated. ‘ Do you collect shells?” 

1 duniped the contents of my paper bag 
back onto the beach. “Hardly,” 1 said. 
“Pli keep this one because I like it. The 
sliell routine was the hest thing I could 
think of.” 

She sniiled and moved down to the fiat 
tidal sand and spread the blg towel. “If 
you’d said you actually collect shells, Pd 
be across the road by now. You’re not the 
type.” She sat on the towel, put her sun- 
glasses on, and frowned up at me. “But 
wasn’t it a pretty laborious routine?” 

“Walking up and saying hello is plain 
arrogant. You should hâve some kind of 
stage management.” She ofïered me a 
cigarette. I sat on my heels and leaned 
forward to the guttering lighter flaine in 
her cupped hands. 

“That albino raccoon is much better 
bait. Tell me about him.” 

“Her. And her name was Mrs. Lot, 
given her by D. Ackley Bush.” 

“Mrs. Lot? Oh. Lot’s wife. of course.” 

“Ack was feeding them. He still does, 
but the raccoon population on the Key 
has gone way down since the Key has 
gotten so built up. Stupid peuple classify 
them as vermin and keep hollering about 
getling rid of them.” 

‘ I love them dearly. Thieves in black 
masks.” 

So I told her the old and touching story 
of Mrs. Lot. how she woiild bring her new 
litters to Ack’s back porch at feeding 
time, and cuff them into proper manners, 
and show them ofl. Three weeks after she 
disappeared. Ack saw her in a downtown 
store window. stuffed, mounted, and 
snarliiig. One of the commercial fisher- 
men had shot her through the head and 
brought her in. So Ack had bnught her. 
pried her off the limb she was mounted 
on. and buried her at the base of his 
jacaranda tree. 

■She was touclied more than she was 


willing to show me. She stabbed her ciga¬ 
rette into the sand, and said, “Can you 
think of any more ways to depress me?” 
There was a more than normal huskiness 
in her voice. Could this be, I wondered, 
a sinister fenlale? Yet history records 
many sentimental murderers. 

She stood up and pulled her rubher cap 
on. “Pve got to swim away from that darn 
raccoon of yours.” 

I went into the water when she was a 
hundred feet out. I lazed along, knowing 
how bad I could look if I got into any 
sort of contest with her. I churn without 
grâce, style, or speed. I can keep it up 
ail day, but it will never win medals. She 
swam with that compétition look. 

I raised my head and saw her fifty feet 
further out, loafing on her back. I went 
on out and rolled to float heside her. 

“Darn it,” she said, “that white rac- 
eoon is going to haunt . . .” She gave a 
sudden gasp of pain and surprise. She 
was at home in the water, but suddenly 
she began to flounder and struggle. 

I ducked under to take a look at her. 
Sometimes we get a psychotic sand sharfc 
or nurse shark in Gulf waters. It is a very 
rare thing. Her right leg was bent sharp- 
ly at the knee, her foot curled and 
twisted. her calf muscles bulged and 
knotted. 

I popped up beside her. She was gray 
under her tan, but I knew she wouldn’t 
panic. She was trying to smile. “Cramp,” 
she said. “Golly! It hurts.” The pain 
wrenched the frail smile from her face. 

I towed her in. I towed her along on 
her back. my left hand cupped under her 
chin, sidestroking with my right arm. 
When we reached the shallows, she got 
up onto her good leg, but she couldn’t 
hop through knee-deep water. I swung 
her up and carried her up the incline of 
the beach and put her down on the big 
towel and said, “Roll onto the tummy.” 

I knelt beside her right leg. “Now try 
to relax the muscles.” 

“I never had anything hurt just like 
this,” she said in a small voice. 

The calf was bunched and ugly. and 
like marble to the touch. Her foot was 
curled like a ballet dancer’s. and turned 
inward. I kneaded the hard hall of mus¬ 
cle, exerting pre.ssure to straighten her 
leg out as I did so. She ga.sped once. 

W ithin sixty seconds I felt the 
slackening of tension and I was 
able to straighten it a little. Soon 
I had the leg fiat. Her muscles jumped 
and quivered as the knots softened. The 
ugliness went away and, once again. the 
calf was as it should be, long, rounded, 
supple—a slim leg made for dancing and 
running and joy. Her foot had begun to 
look a lot better. I massaged it, working 
at the arch with my thumbs until the 
muscle hardness was gone. 

She gave a long sigh. “It feels so good 
when it goes away. Can I sit up now?” 

“Now you stand up, and we walk oÉf 
what’s left.” 


She limped quite badly for the first 
twenty paces. I walked slowly be.side her 
on the packed sand. As the limp dimin- 
ished, she began to stride more freely. 

“l’ve never had anything like that.” 

“Peuple think if you wait an hour after 
eating, no cramps. They’re right, about 
stomach cramps. But your leg can go any 
time. Or both of them. It’s a rébellion of 
the nerves. Swimming alone is about as 
dangerous as standing under a tall tree 
in a thunderstorm.” 

“It would he .silly to thank you for sav- 
ing my life. l could hâve gotten to shore.” 

“1 know you could. But it was easier 
this way. How does it feel now?” 

“Just a little twinge every time my 
weight cornes down on it, but that’s going 
away, too.” 

“If you swim again today there’s the 
ofï-chance it’ll corne back. You’ll be okay 
tomorrow.” 

‘ Is this far enough?” she asked. I nod- 
ded and we turned and headed back to¬ 
ward the distant towel. 

I was so very conscious of her walking 
be.side me, I didn’t want to risk looking 
at her for fear of saying some improb¬ 
able, unpredictable thing. The memory 
of the weight of her in my arms was too 
spécifie. I hated Maurice Weber for his 
daim upon such a precious entity. 

he said, “I would not care to 
drown, thank you.” 

I should bave answered her in 
the saine casual-bright vein, and ï in- 
tended to, but when I opened my mouth I 
heard myself say, “My parents drowned 
in the Gulf when I was fifteen.” 

“How horrible!” 

So I had to tell her about it, trying to 
keep the émotion out of my voice, and 
realizing it was the first time I had ever 
told the whole story to anyone. even Judy. 
It had been one of those combinations of 
bad luck and bad judgment, coinciding 
in a fatal way. 

We were back at the towel before I had 
finished. When I did. .she did not say too 
much or too Ttfle. or anything wrong. 
After a long silence, she said. smiling. 
“l’m glad you brought that up about 
wiggling your ears. 1 took the risk you’d 
he silly or . . . difficult to handle. But 
you’ve heen nice, and very useful. So 
thank you.” 

She was standing then. smiling at me. 
and as we looked into each othcr’s eyes, 
in a fractional part of a second, there 
was created a new relationship. It is a 
kind of recogn'tion, a curions moment 
that goes further than words ever can. I 
knew that it hit her as strongly as it had 
hit me, this certain knowledge that .some 
crucial part of our futures would be 
shared. Then I wondered if she had 
looked at Charlie Haywood in this same 
way. It steadied me. 

“l’d like to see you again,” I said, “if 
it can be set up.” 

“It might be arranged.” 

“If we’ve got a talent for conspiracy?” 
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She looked quite startled. “Are you 
married?” 

“I was once, but not now. No. You’re 
the married one.” 

“Are you ont of your mind!” 

“l’m confused, I guess. I missed a 
curve back there someplace. You aren’t 
Mrs. Weber?” 

“Good Lord! l’m Peggy Varden. Char- 
ity is my half-sister, and she’s nine years 
older than I am, and I arrived here yes- 
terday. I was here for two weeks last 
summer, but earlier in the season. I am 
not married. l’ve never been married. And 
if I were married, I wouldn’t go skulking 
around with you.” 

“Don’t be so cross. l’m soïry. I got 
mixed up.” 

She tried to glower, but with that face 
of bers it wasn’t too effective. “Do you 
bave any distinguisbing marks, sir? Like 
a naine?” 

“l’m bandling tbis well. Sam Brice.” 

“Tbat’s a kind of durable, reliable sort 
of name. Now let’s try it ail from the 
beginning, Sam.” 

“What? Oh! What time can I pick you 
up tonight, Peggy?” 

“Do you plan to feed me? Then say a 
little after six.” She gathered up ber 
gear, gave me a brilliant smile. “It’s like 
pulling teeth, getting a date out of you. 
After last year, the dullest vacation in 
history, I wasn’t coming back here, but 
Char wrote such a lonely letter.” 

Then she was gone, moving away from 
me, along the narrow path up to the road. 
I took a deep breath and let it out slowly 
and felt like laughing out loud. When I 
got to Ack’s house, his small car was 
gone. I put the livona pica in his mail 
box, u.sed his outside shower, changed 
between my car and his pepper hedge, 
and went to the office. 

At eleven o’clock I went across the 
Street, with a newspaperman from the 
Florence City Ledger, for some cofîee. 
Though he had corne to piimp me, I 
learned more than he did. I learned that 
T. C. Barley, the State’s Attorney, was 
taking a very active interest in the case, 
that more police talent was being brought 
in, that reporters had corne down from 
Sarasota, Tampa, and St. Pete, and up 
from Fort Myers and Ravenna, and that 
helicopters were being used in the search 
for the car along the sand roads of the 
back country. 

I made one afternoon call in Osprey, 
and spent the rest of the time bringing 
my parts book up to date. By five o’clock, 
I was in my shower stall when Peggy 
Varden' phoned me. 

ou see, I even hâve a phone list- 
ed in my name,” I told her. 
“l’m terribly sorry, but I hâve 
a little headache and I guess l’d better 
cancel it for tonight.” Her tone sounded 
very flat and formai and unfriendly. 

“How about the same time tomorrow?” 

“Oh, my leg feels perfectly ail right 
now, thank you.” 


“I get it. Sorry to be so sloVt. If you 
can sneak out and still want to go, give 
me a polite ‘no’ answer.” 

“No, l’m sorry.” 

“If it has to be later than we planned, 
give me another no.” 

“Thank you, but that won’t be possible 
either, Mr. Brice.” 

“If you can get up the road to meet me 
on the beach in front of D. Ackley Bush’s 
house, say something else about the leg.” 

“No, I didn’t realize a cramp could be 
so painful.” 

“FU do a slow count by half hours 
starting with six, and when I get to the 
right one, say good-by and hang up. Six, 
six-thirty, seven, seven-thirty, eight, 
eight-thirty, nine, nine-thirty, ten . . .” 

hank you for asking me any- 
way. Good-by, Sam.” 

As I was in no mood for conver¬ 
sation with Ack, I unhooked the chain 
across the Turner driveway and put my 
wagon in there, hidden in the shadows. 
I knew the Turners were away. 

I was in position on the beach at a 
quarter to ten. After a booming thunder- 
storm at eight o’clock, the sky had 
cleared and the world smelled new. There 
was a half moon silvering the beach, and 
enough phosphorescence so that I could 
see the quick streak of a questing fish 
from time to time. I sat in the moon 
shadow of a sea grape on a half-buried 
palm log. I saw her when she was a hun- 
dred yards away. She came swinging 
along in a balanced and rhythmic way 
which made my heart veer sideways and 
then steady back on course. 

When she was doser, I stood up and 
moved out into the moonlight. She car- 
ried her purse and shoes. She wore a dark 
strapless top, a full pale skirt. 

She marched up to me and said, “I 
resent being turned into a sneak. I am 
not a creepy little kid. I am twenty-five 
years old. l’il make my own judgments 
on people and pick my own friends. You 
better take me to a fun place, Sam, and it 
better be a late night.” 

As I walked her to the car, I decided 
on a place to go. It meant a fairly long 
ride, but it would give us a chance to 
talk. Sometimes you get the feeling that 
you can never get ail the way talked out 
with one spécial person. 

“They didn’t like the idea of your go- 
ing out?” 

“Not one little bit. Just like last year, 
except last year I didn’t even get a 
chance. They are so damn strange. They 
don’t want to go anywhere ... or want 
anybody else to go. Because Fm a guest, 
Sam, I couldn’t actually blow up. I had 
to play the whole thing slightly cool. 
There was pressure about my going out 
with somebody they didn’t know. So I 
made the call hoping you’d realize they 
could hear me. You did almost too well. 
You hâve the talents of a born sneak.” 

“I notice you got out.” 

“We’re both sneaks. I went into the 


yawning routine. Just as I figured, they 
moved from the living-room télévision to 
their bedroom télévision after I went to 
bed. I went right out the front door just 
as bold as brass.” 

“They lead a very quiet life,” I said. 

“It’s a very odd life, Sam. I guess it’s 
what they want. I couldn’t live that way.” 

“Is there any spécial reason for their 
living like that?” 

“I think it’s his choice, not hers. But 
she goes along with it. You see, I don’t 
really know her very well. That must 
Sound strange.” 

“You said she’s your half-sister.” 

“Not even that, actually. When her 
father married my mother, she was ten 
and I was one. I adju.sted, but I guess it 
made her feel like a displaced person. I 
know she ran away a couple of times; 
when she was seventeen, she ran away for 
good. That left me, as an eight-year-old, 
the eldest of three, and I liked that, so I 
was secretly glad she was gone. When 
Daddy finally located her, she was mar¬ 
ried and singing in a club in Reno, and 
she wouldn’t corne home and he couldn’t 
make her. She was lovely. She is still a 
very handsome woman.” 

“She was married to this Weber?'” 

« y-xh, no! He’s her third husband. 

f I The first got a divorce. Then she 

V_/ wed a man who owned a club in 
Vegas. After they were married a year, he 
was killed. I guess they thought she knew 
something about it, because they held her 
for a long time, trying to find out who 
had killed her husband and why, but she 
couldn’t tell them anything. I guess he 
left her some money. She moved to Chi¬ 
cago and that must haVe been where she 
met Maurice. They were married about 
five years ago, I think, when she was 
about twenty-nine. I know nothing about 
him, except that he certainly has ail the 
money he seems to need. 

“She got in touch with me after they 
moved down here. I work in Richmond. I 
don’t know how she got my address, but 
she wrote to me saying she didn’t want 
to correspond with her father and please 
not to tell hlm where she was living. I . .. 
just got into the habit of corresponding 
with her. Last summer I came down here, 
as I told you. It was weird. Never again, 
I told myself. And here 1 am again just 
because, dammit. she sounded so crushed 
when I tried to beg off.” 
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As she talked, I sorted out her history. 
She had been brought up in Dayton, 
Ohio. She was twenty-five. Five years 
ago, in her junior year in college, aller 
a shattering romance brought her close 
to a nervous breakdown, she had dropped 
out and gone to stay with an aunt and 
uncle in Richmond, who owned and 
operated a small chain of dress shops. 
She had gone to work part time just to 
keep busy, but soon she was working full 
time and loving it. She was assistant 
manager of one of the stores and did a 
lot of the buying for the chain. 

“Career girl,” I said. 

“Watch your language! Fm talkiftg 
about myself too much. How about you, 
Sam? Tell me the Life of Brice.” 

By the time I had told her a little more 
than I had planned to ever tell anyone 
about the fiasco Fd rriade of marriage, we 
had arrived at the Colony Beach Club on 
Longboat Key. We sat in armchairs at a 
sunken bar, looked out, through glass, 
across a moonshiny sea. listened to gentle 
mood piano by one Charlie Davies, and 
drank vodka gimlets, and, by some un- 
spoken agreement, gave up the personal 
history bit for a while. 

I don’t know how much she sensed it, 
then or for the rest of the evening, but I 
was living on two levels. The here and 
now was fine, but Sis Gantry shadowed 
more than half of my mind. When I 
laughed, I felt guilt. When I looked into 
the fine eyes of Peggy, I remembered 
bringing Sis to this same place, and what 
a good evening it had been. It was a spé¬ 
cial kind of disloyalty. and a spécial kind 
of guilt. I told myself I was cultivating 
Peggy in order to learn what had hap- 
pened to Sis. But that was better than 
80 per cent lie. 

W c talked nonsense and learned 
small things about each other, 
and closed the place. We stopped 
at an all-night restaurant in Sarasota for 
steaks, and there she steered me back 
onto the interrupted saga of myself. 
“Your Judy sounds like a brat.” 

“She just couldn’t live the way we’d 
hâve had to live.” 

“There’s one other thrng I don’t iinder- 
stand, Sam.” I could sense what was Corn¬ 
ing. “Couldn’t you hâve just. . . stayed in 
pro bail?” 

“For the money to keep the marriage 
happy? I was thrown out of pro bail.” 
She looked very .startled. “Why?” 
“They decided they couldn’t trust me.” 
She frowned. “I don’t understand.” 

I sighed. “Here it is. then. A game was 
Corning up in Cleveland. She always went 
on road trips. But we had a battle about 
nothing at ail, so she didn’t go. On Satur- 
day night I left the hôtel in Cleveland 
and went bar hopping, sore and reckless. 
After things got dim, I found myself at a 
table with two strangers, and I was argu- 
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ing that any man on a team could throw 
a game, if it was a close enough game. 
Suddenly I got slipped three one hundred 
dollar bills under the table. A great light 
dawned. I rolled them up into a little bail 
between my palms and dropped them into 
the nearest drink and asked the men if 
they wanted to go outside and discuss it. 
They didn’t. So I left. We won that game. 
The hangover didn’t affect my play. A 
week later, I found myself in Mr. Bert 
Bell’s office. I identified pictures of the 
two guys who had propositioned me. 
They had followed me from the hôtel, 
waiting until I was tight before moving 
in on me. They were being followed by 
two ex-FBI agents who watched the 
whole deal. It was ail explained carefully 
to me. There were lawyers there. too. I 
had agreed to report any such attempt. 
Not only hadn’t I reported it formally, I 
had not told any of the guys about it. 

«-■-^eeping the pro game clean is a 
great responsibility. I couldn’t 

Xlk-prove that I was not just hanging 
back waiting for a better offer. I had pro- 
tected those men by not reporting them. 
The season was nearly over. Fd be paid 
for the full season. But stay away from 
the squad, Brice. And no contract next 
year. Try to fight it, and you’ll only hurt 
the game and accomplish nothing. Bell 
shook my hand. He felt sorry about the 
whole thing. So did I, but that’s the way 
it was. I suppose they were right. But I 
could never hâve ... sold out to anybody.” 

She was quick to reach across the nar- 
row table and place her hand on mine. 
“Fm sorry. Sam. Fm very sorry. Fm sorry 
most of ail that it still hurts, doesn’t it?” 

“1 try to tell myself it doesn’t. They 
shouldn’t smash you completely for one 
moment of stupidity. But what else could 
they do?” 

“What else indeed? Can’t you think of 
at least ten men who would hâve gotten 
ofï with a reprimand?” 

“I don’t think about that. Peggy.” 

“It just makes me mad. that’s ail.” 

“1 tell myself that a grown man should 
not be concerned about a game which is 
concerned with moving an inflated object 
from one end of a pasture to the other.” 

“It is just as valid as the things most 
men do.” 

“It’s a bail game, and the hell with it.” 

So we got back into the car and rolled 
South toward Friday morning. I parked 
again in Tiirner’s drive. 

“Now we walk for our health.” she 
said. We walked north. after hiding her 
purse and shoes between the roots of a 
pine. We walked ail the way to Orange 
Beach. and sat on a cernent picnic bench. 
She was subdued during the walk. 

She turned toward me. “Sam, I am 
cursed with a logical mind. It’s something 
no woman should hâve. And so I hâve to 
ask you a question.” 

“Like what?” 

“You went through that routine with 
the shell this morning. You came sidling 


up like a bison. But you thought I was 
Charity. So right from the beginning, 
when you were planning the shell rou¬ 
tine, you thought I was Charity. She does 
swim there often in the early morning. 
And she does collect shells. So, with her, 
the entire shell routine might hâve been 
more effective.” 

“Probably.” 

“Were you trying to set up some kind 
of romance. Sam?” 

“What would you think of such a Proj¬ 
ect?” 

“I think it would be damn dirty.” 

“In what way?” 

“You would hâve heard she’s . . . well, 
she’s a dish. I gtiess. And. because of the 
way he likes to live, she’s probably bored 
and lonely.” 

“Fve seen her, but from quite a dis¬ 
tance.” 

“So it’s sommer and you haven’t got 
anything better to do, so why not try to 
take a hack at the vulnérable wife of the 
rich recluse. He’s twenty years older than 
she is. It could hâve worked.” 

“But it turned out to be you.” 

“Sam, I don’t want to think you ca¬ 
pable of that sort of . . . sly attempt at 
adventure.” 

“So, because you are a bright girl and 
you do hâve a logical mind. you prob¬ 
ably hâve some kind of a second gue.ss.” 

“The man who tried to rob their safe is 
loose. Newspaper people hâve been try¬ 
ing to bother them. Anna told me about 
the police tramping ail over the place 
Tuesday, the day before I arrived. A man 
stands guard ail night. He had some wise 
words of warning about how I shouldn't 
be wandering aroiind in the night, not 
with a criminal loose in the area. I 
thanked him and told him he was doing 
a splendid job, and to just keep on guard- 
ing like crazy. Anyway. a girl is missing. 
too. My darn logical mind has been hop¬ 
ping back and forth between the idea 
that you were making a play for Char, 
and the idea you wanted to just strike up 
a conversation and ask her some things.” 

“Do you love your step-sister?” 

“1 feel a certain loyalty to her. But we 
haven’t got very much in common. She’s 
odd. I don’t know.” 

I hesitated. thinking of the ways I 
should edit the account, shift the empha- 
sis, spare her some of my more lurid 
giiesses. But with a mental shrug, I de¬ 
cided she would hâve it cold and straight. 

I talked the world gray, and talked the 
first edge of the sun up. 

^-|-^hen I waited for comment. She 

I looked at me solemnly. She shivered. 

J. “It’s ail so dark and creepy and 
strange. I don’t know what to think.” 

“That’s why I wanted to hâve a talk 
with Charity.” 

She held my wrist tightly. “Maybe 
you’ve sort of built the whole thing up 
out of nothing. I mean maybe Maurice 
and Charity are just. . . what they seem.” 

“Charlie Haywood was seeing her.” 


“Which must hâve takeii some very 
tricky planning.” 

“She let him go to prison. He could 
hâve gotten the schedule from her. She 
couldn’t know about the boat breaking 
down. He was doing something that she 
had talked him into doing. He took that 
risk for her.” 

“She seems very nervous and restless, 
much more so than last year.” 

T-ou’re sensitive to the way peuple 

Y feel. What’s the relationslûp be- 
tween those two, Peggy?” 

“Well . . they’re very quiet and sort 
of polite to each other. But . . . maybe 
l’m imagining it, but it’s like the way 
peuple would hâve to be if they were on 
an island and knew they couldn’t get off. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“I think so.” 

“He’s in charge. Sam. There’s no (pies- 
tion about that. She seems to wait for 
some due from him before going ahead 
with anything, and she has a sort of anxi- 
ety about pleasi ... no, not pleasing him 
. . . about not Crossing him.” 

“Any affection at ail?” 

“None! Not a smidgin.” 

“And no due to his background?” 

“I think he’s quite an ignorant man, 
Sam. He has very little to say. When he 
forgets himself, his grammar is had. His 
table manners are terrible. He gobbles. 
Everything is gone in a minute. He has 
no . . . air of importance. I don’t want to 
Sound like a snob, but he’s like a man 
who came to fix the drains and happened 
to move in and take over somehow.” 

“What’s she like?” 

Peggy shrugged. “I guess she’s seen 
and done everything there is. And some 
of it was nasty. From forty feet away, in 
her swim suit, baking beside the pool, 
she looks like a show girl. She knows how 
to walk and sit and stand. She spends 
hours on her face and figure, nails and 
hair. When she talks, she has too much 
fake expression on her face, a lot of busi¬ 
ness with the eyebrows . . . which is the 
show biz syndrome, I guess. I don’t know 
whether she strained her voice singing or 
whether whisky did the trick, but it’s a 
kind of baritone whisper, if you can 
imagine that. When you see her face 
close up, even when she’s using that 
forced animation, you suddenly realize 
it’s the most exhausted face in the whole 
World. Her eyes hâve been dead for a 
thousand years.” 

“Much drinking?” 

“He takes it easy. She starts about four 
o’clock and builds, so she’s quietly 
bagged corne bedtime. Never sloppy. Just 
very remote.” 

“Does she ever go out alone in that 
convertible?” 

“What convertible? There’s only one 
car, that four-year-old Continental. It 
hasn’t much mileage on it, though.” 

“That’s the way I think she met Char- 
lie Haywood, when they went to Mel 
Fifer’s agency and bought a convertible 


for cash. Charlie was a salesman there.” 

“1 guess it was sold. There’s only the 
one car. What would she do with a car? 
She never goes anywhere.” 

“Not any more. How about the serv¬ 
ants?” 

“Three very nice quiet peuple. Stan 
Chase is a hermit. He coddles the Sea 
Queen as if he owned her. The Mahlers 
tend strictly to business, and they keep 
the relationship sort of . . . formai, but 
they are kindly peuple.” 

The sun had hoisted itself high enough 
to bring customers to the public beach. 
They stared at us with open curiosity. 

“Let’s hike back,” she said, and 
yawned, and we started back. 

After a silent few minutes, she said, 
“Sam?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Mmm. Term of endearment. Sam, I 
know what you want to ask and I can 
guess why you think you shouldn’t ask it 
of me. But l’il do it anyway. l’il be the 
girl spy, dauntless adventuress, and re¬ 
port to you, sir.” 

“There may be nothing to find out.” 

“There’s something to find out. Maybe 
it won’t hâve anything at ail to do with 
that Charlie and your Sis friend . . .” 

“You snarl when you mention her.” 

“Simple jealousy. Be flattered.” 

“l’m flattered.” 

“You’re even smug. As I was saying, it 
may not solve your mystery, but maybe I 
can solve the mystery of Maurice and 
Charity. The more I think about them, 
the more strange they seem.” 

“Peggy, please be very very careful. 
Meddling got one person a five-year jail 
term. Whatever he doesn’t want found 
out, he’s taking a lot of pains and money 
to protect it. I don’t think it would be a 
healthy thing to hâve him find out you’re 
prying. They’re both hiding from some¬ 
thing, and they don’t want to be found. 
Play it like it’s dangerous, Peggy. Will 
you do that?” 

“Sure. And I like the protective bit. I 
like you, Sam. I like you much. And I am 
not a vacationing cupcake looking for a 
fast romp with no boring complications.” 

“You didn’t hâve to say that to me, 
you know.” 


S he laughed. “When do I sneak out 
and meet you again?” 

“Tonight?” 

“When else? Same time, same place, 
same girl.” 

We had reached the tree where we had 
hidden her shoes and purse. She turned 
to frown at me, and said, “Yesterday 
morning, when you stared at me in that 
strange way, was it because I look a lot 
like Judy?” 

“How would you know that?” 
“Nothing else could hâve made you 
react that way. Do I look too much like 
her?” 


“What would be too much?” 

“Where you wouldn’t really be seeing 
me. You’d be seeing a ghost,” 


“No. I see you, not her. The face is 
different. The hair is different.” 

“Something else is different, Sam. The 
heart is different. l’m a steady girl. I hâve 
the constant heart. If I ever make a com- 
mitment, ail the cards go face up. and 
facing you. So if you’ve heen trying to be 
a different person ail night, trying to 
adjust yourself to me, and you’re not 
wbat you hâve been pretending to be, 
then you had best run. I mean it.” 

“1 think this is what I am, Peggy.” 

“1 can play ten thousand little games, 
but no big games. Am I scaring you?” 

“l’m not scared. Peggy.” 

She stepped back close to the tree, 
lifted her arms, and said, “Let’s see 
where we stand. Brice.” 

It was important. Perhaps a kiss— 
which is objectively a ludicrous thing, a 
joining of mouths—is a spe<'ial form of 
interrogation and response. We told each 
other that this wasn’t a trivial thing. It 
could be a lot of things, tender, strong, 
and sweet. But never trivial. 

The Sound of the car heading north on 
Orange Road broke it up. I saw Luxey go 
by at the wheel of a county car. 

“That’s the polite little man who didn’t 
want me to wander around in the dark,” 
she said. 

“That's the polite little man who col- 
lapsed me with a night stick.” 

“That little one?” 

“ A ^ small thing. So 

J\ is a scorpion. So is a flu germ.” 
.LM. I picked up her purse and shoes. 

“Thank you. l’m drunk on morning air 
and no sleep and being kissed, Sam.” 

“It’s a good way to be.” 

I walked her to the strip of Weber 
beach. A deeply tanned woman came 
down the narrow path through the sea 
Oats. She wore a vivid yellow swim suit 
with a small skirt effect, and carried a 
matching beach bag. She was handsomely 
built, and I knew at once that this was 
the floozy hair Gus had seen in Charlie’s 
car. It was worn long, and it was as 
spurious as a new dime, lifeless as the 
flax on a store-window dummy. 

She looked startled. and said to Peggy, 
in an aspirated croak, “I thought you 
were in bed asleep!” She directed her- 
self to Peggy, but presented me with a 
flattering angle, carefully posed. 

“Charity. may I présent Sam Brice. 
Sam, my sister, Charity Weber.” 

Charity gave me an almost imper¬ 
ceptible nod. “How do,” she said. “Peggy, 
why are you dressed like that? When did 
you go out? Hâve you been out ail night! 
Where hâve you been?” 

“Leading a gay, mad. dancing life.” 

The woman stared at her. I saw that 
the deep tan masked the corrosion of her 
face. “Are you drunk, darling?” she 
asked Peggy. 

“Just happy. Char, I was going to 
sneak out again tonight, but now I don’t 
hâve to sneak, do I?” 

Mr$. Weber was flustered. “Maurice 
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says we hâve ... uh ... a responsibility 
to you, dear, so long as you’re our house 
guest. I don’t think he’ll approve of this. 
I don’t think he’ll like it at ail.” 

“What a shame!” Peggy said. “FU 
hâve to take the rest of my vacation in a 
local motel. I couldn’t upset Maurice.” 

“You know you’re welcome to stay 
with us, darling.” 

“And go out when and with whom I 
please. I want that understood, Char.” 

C harity Weber wheeled on me, focus- 
ing ail weapons; the eyes, the 
mouth, the figure, aggressive, pro- 
vocative, flirtatious, and ironie. That 
efiScient impact could hâve blinded inno¬ 
cent Charlie Haywood, turning him to a 
mouse sandwich for a panther. 

“I compliment your taste, Sam. This 
lovely little sister of mine is a rare kind 
of créature.” She moved doser to me. “1 
hâve so few house guests. I do want to 
enjoy her while she’s here. You won’t 
be greedy, will you? If you keep her out 
ail night, she’ll sleep ail day.” 

“Now you can corne and call for me 
properly,” Peggy said. 

“Just stop in front, Sam,” Charity said. 
“You don’t hâve to corne to the door. I 
know it’s rude, but Mr. Weber doesn’t 
like callers. People upset him. He’s a 
very shy man. That’s why we aren’t . . . 
very social people.” She patted my arm 
quickly. “1 think you’re going to be very 
nice about the whole thing, aren’t you?” 
“Intensely co-operative,” I said. 

She gave me a somewhat dubious look, 
then smiled and said, “You children say 
good night or good morning or whatever 
it is, while I swim.” 

She tucked her hair into a yellow cap 
and strutted into the immature surf. 

So I stood there with one woman, who 
was a new source of a kind of joy I had 
thought I would never feel again, and 
watched another woman of whom I was 
instinctively suspicions, and felt, across 
the back of my heart, the black weight of 
worry about the third woman. Re-involve- 
ment in life was a painful process. I 
kissed the tip of the nose of the brand 
new woman and told her to be careful, 
and I walked down the road to my car. 
When I looked back, she was standing in 
sunlight, waiting there for the chance to 
wave to me. 

I was on the job by three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon. While I had slept, the 
World had leàrned nothing new about Sis 
or Charlie. I took care of some appraisal 
reports, while the warm image of Peggy 
Varden seemed to hover just beyond my 
left shoulder. I wanted to apologize to 
Sis for feeling so good about Peggy. I 
thought of the Webers. I had exhausted 
Ack’s information. Peggy might acquire 
more. I wondered what other source I 
could tap. Suddenly I thought of a very 
factual source, so I hustled over to the 


County Courthouse, tracked down the 
right deed book, and found that the last 
transfer of the Weber property was from 
a Jason Hall of Tampa to the Starr De¬ 
velopment Company, an Illinois corpora¬ 
tion, with the address given as a Chicago 
post-office box, and the appropriate doc¬ 
uments had been signed by a Mr. E. D. 
Dennison, treasurer. That, I suddenly re- 
membered, was the name of the agent 
who had prepared the luxurious nest for 
the Webers. I checked the office of the 
County Tax Collector just before closing 
time and learned that the annual proper¬ 
ty tax bill was sent to Starr Development 
and paid promptly by cashier’s check. 

On my way home, I tried to puzzle it 
out. Weber could own Starr Development, 
and it might be a tax dodge setup, but be 
had begun to sound like a man who would 
not be likely to own corporations. 

I had no more than settled down on my 
screened porch with a cold beer than I 
remembered somebody who might help, 
a tough little sports reporter in Chicago 
named Lou Leeman, about the only guy 
who had felt I was getting a raw deal and 
had tried to buck the System and get me 
reinstated—without even knowing how I 
had goofed. The long-distance operator 
tracked him down and, after we had 
whipped some dead horses for fifteen 
costly minutes, I asked him if he could 
check out Starr Development and Denni¬ 
son and Maurice and Charity Weber. He 
said he had contacts he could use, and he 
agreed to bill me for any expenses, but 
not his time, and I gave him my office 
and home phone numbers so he could 
call me collect on Monday. 

At nine in the evening, when I stopped 
on Orange Road in front of the Weber 
property and gave one gentle beep on my 
horn in accordance with my instructions, 
I got LeRoy Luxey instead of my Peggy. 
He wanted to know what I was doing 
there, and I asked him which part of my 
head he wanted to beat. 

He peered into the wagon and said, 
“Keep smart-mouthing me, and FU gen- 
erally beat on ail sides of it, down and 
around, mister. I ast you . . .” 

jiir 7 -ou leave him alone!” Peggy said, 

Y whirling out of the night. “He 

- 1 - came to pick me up.” 

LeRoy clicked his light out, and said, 
“I check ever’thing happens here in the 
nighttime, miss. You made me oneasy 
last night, miss, a-wanderin’ ofl into the 
dark night and when I corne on this night, 
I looked in a window and saw you and 
felt better right ofî.” 

“I want to stay mad at you for hitting 
Mr. Brice on the head, darn it. So you 
just stop talking to me in such a nice 
way, officer.” 

“Depity, ma’am. Depity LeRoy Luxey, 
and I hit him because Fm not of a size I 
can gamble long with a smart-mouth man 
size of this one tries to walk over me.” 

“1 got smacked for being stupid,” I 
said, “and I hold no grudge.” 


“From now on, you pickin’ her up in 
the nighttime, blink you lights on and 
off twicet and I won’t bother you none,” 
he said, and melted off without a sound. 

So I drove off with my girl and, with 
restraint, drove a whole half mile before 
parking in blackness and taking her into 
my arms and finding ail our miracles re- 
confirmed. When breathing steadied, I 
asked her where she wanted to go, and 
with much hesitancy, with a préfacé 
which implored me not to leap to any 
conclusions, she said she would like to 
see my cottage. 1 laughed until she an- 
grily accused me of braying at her. and 
then told her I had been plotting the 
same sort of little speech absolving my- 
self of lecherous intent before asking her 
if she would like to see it. 

So I took her home, and, in her cinna- 
mon blouse and her pale gray skirt and 
her straw sandals, she prowled the place 
like a questing cat, auditing my habits 
and hobbies, professing alarm at my 
bachelor tidiness, expressing delight at 
évidences of similar interests in books 
and records. I had her pick what she 
wanted to hear as I made our drinks, and 
then we settled onto the dark porch in 
neighborly safari chairs, content with a 
wedge of bay to look at, and early Tatum 
at low volume to listen to, and a tartness 
of rum sours on the tongue. 

«-m TÎce,” she said. “So nice. Is it time 
report, sir? Very good, 

-L 1 sir. I flew Eastern into Tampa 
two days ago, Wednesday the seven- 
teenth. Herman Mahler met me as before 
and drove me down, and by the time I 
arrived Charity was three drinks in the 
bag, looking exhausted. There is a 
wing with a guest suite, and I turned it 
down last time as being too grand, and 
it wasn’t offered this time. I got the 
same room as before, in the main part of 
the house, and this time it smelled like 
cigars, stale cigars, and I was nauseated. 
The air conditioning was on, but I 
opened the Windows wide and got out of 
the room as soon as I could. I found this 
on the floor of my closet.” 

She handed me a packet of paper 
matches. I used my lighter flame to read 
they were from a Burgundy Street bar in 
New Orléans. 

“If Anna Mahler had a chance to 
really do that room before I appeared, 
there would hâve been no cigar stink and 
no matches. She’s a démon cleaner, Sam. 
So the girl spy decided there’d been re¬ 
cent guests. Operating on this assump- 
tion, I nailed Anna tonight in the kitchen 
while she was preparing dinner. She’s 
réticent. I opened her up with sympathy, 
talking about one woman caring for so 
big a house and doing the cooking, too. 
Two men arrived after dark on the 
twelfth, one week ago tonight, in a rented 
car. Maurice stayed up late to await 
them, and forgot to alert Anna they were 
Corning, which annoyed her. Charity was 
sick ail the time they were there, and had 


lier nieals served in lier riiotn. They left 
aller dark ïuesday night, the day before 
I arrived. Then I must hâve pushed too 
hard, because Anna closed up again. If 
last Monday night is the key night, Sam. 
there were two extra men in the house.” 

“Names or descriptions?” 

“I got the impression Anna considered 
them trashy. There’s no snob like a good 
servant. There’s more to corne, sir.” She 
seemed to shudder. I reached and loiitid 
lier hand. It was too cold. She was curled 
in the chair, her face shadowed except 
where an edge of light jeweled one eye. 
“It’s stopped being any kiiid of game.” 

“It never was that.” 

“At dinner, talking about heakh, I 
gave Char every chance to say she’d been 
in bed for four days before I arrived. but 
she said nothing, which was not a normal 
reaction. They seemed curions about you. 
I edited you down to harmless hulk of 
friendly muscle, forgive me. And then 
I brought up Sis Garitry.” 

“Now that was certainly a clevcr—” 

“You hush. It would hâve been more 
obvious not to bring her up. We saw the 
news on Channel 13 out of Tampa, and 
there was a taped interview with Sheriff 
Millhaus, ail about Sis and Charlie and 
so on, and it is big local news, and it is 
normal for a house guest to chatter 
about the big local crime news, and am I 
supposed to not notice that little man 
who patrols the grounds ail night?” 

“Maybe you did the right thing.” 

“Last summer they told me about the 
attempted robbery. So tonight I gabbled 
about my lovely theory that Sis and Char- 
lie were in love, and he had escaped to 
corne to see her, and they had run off to- 
gether, and she hadn’t gotten in touch 
with anybody because that would endan- 
ger him. Charity practically exploded 
with enthusiasm for my theory. She over- 
did it. Maurice just kept gobbling food. 
I said it was hard for people to find a 
safe hiding place. Char said it wasn’t so 
hard if you planned it carefully and had 
enough money. Maurice «tood up, threw 
his napkin on his plate, told her she was 
a sloppy drunk with a big mouth, and 
walked out. l’ve never heard him speak to 
her like that. She sat with her eyes 
closed. Then she began to talk about a 
lot of trivial things, with great animation, 
as if she didn’t even know the tears were 
running down her face. Something is 
cracking, Sam. They’re both under hide- 
ous pressure. You can sense it. Some¬ 
thing is going to hell fast in that house.” 

I t took me a while to quiet her, and 
then I told her about my small in- 
vestigatory operation, and how I 
planned to check ownership on the Sea 
Queen, also. And then she was charmed 
by the idea of a night ride in my boat. 
It’s a heavy, elderly. matronly bay boat, 
twenty feet long, roomy and open, with 
good stowage, with a 115-horse Chrysler 
Marine that will punip her along at close 
to twenty miles an hour. As I was ready- 


ing lier to go, I explained her name to 
Peggy. It was the Lesser Evil, because 
l’d made a choice of spending a loose 
thousand I had accumulated on a trip 
11) llavana or on this solid old boat that 
hail rcquired a couple of hundred hours 
of Work after I got her. We went bum- 
bling and mumbling out toward the 
channel markers. It has a stand-up wheel, 
a folding captain’s stool. She stood be- 
side me. joyous and pleased, the night 
wind in her bright pale hair. 

i took her oui through Horseshoe Pass, 
two miles out onto a placid Gulf. set her 
dead slow and parallel to the Key, and 
lashed the wheel so we could go back and 
sil on the transom and talk in the way 
])eople talk as they are falllng in love. 
We did not want to move too swiftly into 
love. This part was too valuable and 
mémorable. And I knew we were haunted 
by Sis in ways that bred restraint. 

So finally we came back inside, and 
cruised north along the unofficial channel 
close to Horseshoe Key. As we passed the 
Weber boat basin, I noted that the Sea 
Queen was not there. Wlien I remarked 
on it, Peggy said it was at a marina Iiav- 
ing some work donc on it. 

We went up beyond City Bridge and 
tied up at Tad’s Sea-Bar, had some 
draught beer to juke music pitched too 
loud. A clutter of unattached males in the 


place became highly aware of Peggy. and 
it was a familiar thing to me. because it 
had always been just the saine when I 
was with Judy. They both had that same 
llavor of great value. But my attitude had 
changed. 1 was proud in a slightly differ¬ 
ent way. I was not poised and ready for 
too loud a comment or a drunken ap- 
proach, anxious to sprinkle teeth across 
the sawdust. I was glad she was admired, 
and I felt no need to prove myself to her. 

W e rode back through a platinum 
moonlight. and then I drove my 
girl home, and stojiped to see if a 
certain pine tree was still there. 

I walked her the rest of the way. and 
as I left her and turned to walk back to 
the car. Luxey’s l’ght blasted into my 
face, then went out. leaving me with my 
night vision destroyed. 

“Prettiest girl I ever seen,” I.eRoy 
said. “Too nice for you to mess with.” 

“Do you want to gnard the whole 
World, LeRoy?” 

“PU stand firm on my piece of it. mis¬ 
ter. I may bother you some other place, 
.some other time. but not here no more, 
after tonight. Weber says if this Charlie 
was Corning here. he weuld hâve corne by 
now. .so I checked it out with the Sher’f.” 
He sighed. “Pm glad to get off this. It 
pukes me, a man smackin’ on his wife.” 
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“You mean the Webers? But they 
(lon’t fight.” 

“Then they started in on a new habit. I 
heaid ail the fussin’ two hour back, and 
snuck close in case somebody got by nie, 
but it was them in the bedroom, her 
screaming and crying and yelling about 
not been able to take no more of this, and 
him workin’ her over till she lay down 
moanin’ and he stepped over her and 
went away and so did I. It’s a place too 
pretty, mister, for women to be treated 
such. It’s not my business, nor yours, so 
get off the place on account of I feel 
mean and itchy.” 

I walked my vulnérable head ont of his 
hickory reach and drove home and found 
the ghost scent of her perfume still 
trapped in the still air of my porch. 

I had a call from Tampa on Saturday 
morning, and spent the rest of the 
morning making a few calls in 
Venice. After lunch 1 unlocked the office, 
wrote ont some longhand reports for 
Alice to type on Monday, and had just 
finished bringing my expense sheets and 
check book up to date when Cal MacAl- 
len phoned me to corne over if I had a 
minute. The four days of suspense had 
sallowed him and sharpened his hones 
and put a tremble in his fingers. He was 
lonely. The Gantry clan had closed ranks 
and were giving him no emotional sus- 
tenance. He told me about the five-thou- 
sand-dollar reward he had posted, and 
told me about some of the crazier dues 
and rumors among the dozens the police 
were patiently checking ont. He asked me 
if I had any new ideas. Had he not heen 
so obviously to the breaking point, I 
raight hâve briefed him on my investiga¬ 
tion of the Wehers, but it was no time for 
anybody to charge into such a délicate 
situation, bellowing and waving their 
arms. I told him l’d let him know if I 
thought of anything. 

When I left his office. I walked to the 
corner for some drugstore coffee. As I 
sat brooding at the counter, I was aware 
of something way down in my mind that 
I couldn’t grasp. I could see it flash once 
in a while. It was the last minnow in the 
bait bucket. the slyest one of ail. 

I could make one reasonable assump- 
tion, until I could check it out, from what 
Peggy had told me. Charlie had escaped 
on the tenth. If Weber had gotten nerv- 
ous as soon as he heard of the escape, 
and had yelled for help. I could assume 
that the two men who had arrived on the 
night of the twelfth had been sent for. 
The timing was right. But that wasn’t 
what was bothering me. 

Suddenly I dipped into the bucket and 
canght the elusive minnow! Pat Millhaus 
had told Cal he had checked the Weber 
house on Tuesday morning. I went direct- 
ly to the Florence County Courthouse. 
It was a little past three. The air was still 
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and heavy, with thunderheads piled high 
over the Gulf. By the time I was admitted 
to Pat Millhaus’s office, the sunshine out- 
side his window had a coppery look, and 
I could hear the separate rollings of 
thunder. Pat waved me impatiently and 
contemptuously to a chair, complaining 
about the beat, the long hours he was 
working, the air conditioner the county 
wouldn’t buy him, the fools who took up 
his valuable time. 

“Soon as one of your playmates runs 
off, a big hero like you has no trouble 
lining up new stuff, LeRoy tells me. like 
that little gai guest out to the Webers’.” 

“What makes you so damn misérable. 
Pat?” 

“Funny how the biggest men in this 
county like me fine, and everybody on the 
wrong side of the law thinks l’m misér¬ 
able. Now I know you got no record, 
Brice. Not yet. But I know hiiman nature. 
I know you’ve got the attitude that’s one 
day going to put you right out on the 
county road gang, swinging a brush 
hook. Now don’t tell me how honest you 
are. because it’ll give me cause to laugh 
too hard in this beat. Just keep it in your 
head we’re talking across a fence, you 
and me. Now what the hell did you corne 
in here for?” He leaned his beefy arms 
on his desk. 

“Last Tuesday morning you checked 
the Weber house and grounds. Who was 
there besides the Webers and the three 
servants?” 

“1 got the funny idea you’re messin g 
into my business, Brice. You do any in- 
vestigating withoiit a license. you can get 
on that road work faster’n you think.” 

“Sis is my friend. It’s just normal cur- 
iosity on my part.” 

“The Webers co-operated just fine. l’m 
satisfied they don’t figure in this thing at 
ail. So your question doe.sn’t mean a 
thing. But ni be a damn fool and answer 
it. There was two house guests there. and 
a rental car. I didn’t see them. They were 
out on the beach. They’d corne in the 
night before, I was told.” 

H e pointed a thick finger at me. “If 
you got any interest in this kind 
of work, Sam, run for sheriff.” 
“Maybe someday I will, if you can’t 
find Sis pretty soon.” 

I expected rage, but he fooled me. He 
leaned back with a grin, almost amiable, 
and said, “Don’t sweat yourself. We’re 
getting close. Sis would run to anybody 
in trouble, and when Charlie phoned. she 
went to him, and we know she had bet- 
ter’n fifty dollars in her room that’s now 
missing, and because of hunting with her 
brothers, she knows the back country 
good as any man around. A little after 
nine last Monday night, a woman bought 
about forty dollars’ worth of Staples from 
a late-open grocery north of town, but 
it’s a one-man operation by an old euy so 
close to blind he runs it by touch and 
memory, so he’s no help on description, 
but he remembers she talked local in- 


stead of tourist. So she figured on taking 
him back and getting him holed up in 
some hide-away shack near water, but aft¬ 
er she’d taken him there, he got nervous 
about maybe somebody had seen them 
together, so he takes charge and won’t let 
her loose, and he covers that little car 
with brush. Him not getting his hands on 
a woman in over two years would make 
him think of more good ideas why he 
should hang onto her. So when he thinks 
things are quiet enough, he’ll take off. 
Sam, and whether he kills her, or just 
turns her loose to hike on in, is some¬ 
thing maybe he hasn’t decided on yet.” 

“If he had running on his mind. why 
did he corne back here at ail?” 

“Had to hâve help, didn’t he? Got it, 
didn’t be? And it was the last direction 
everybody looked. outil he had the bad 
luck to get spotted. Now get the hell out 
of here so I can get some work doue.” 

The storm broke as I got to the outside 
door. I sprinted for the car. but I was 
soaked through before I made it. The 
rain came roaring down, too dense for 
driving. and I sat in the steamy wagon 
with the Windows up. By the time I could 
drive away. Pat’s theory had lo.st its iier- 
suasion and plausibility. Both .Sis and 
Charlie were prevented by their own 
standards from acting in the ways he was 
assuming. It would make sense only to 
those who did not know either of them. 

T he rain stopped. Streets steamed in 
the late afternoon sunshine and the 
air smelled like jungles as I drove 
to Jimson’s Marina to take a look at the 
Sea Queen at close range. It had the 
only ways in the area big enough to haul 
the Sea Queen. I turned off the main road 
a mile short of my place and drove to 
the bay front. Jimson’s has the clutter 
and indifférence, the air of aimless ineffi- 
ciency, the varni.sh smells and saw whin- 
ings of ail small-craft marinas. I parked 
and wandered around until I found her 
in one of the covered sli|)s used for minor 
repairs and maintenance work, her stern 
toward the main dock. 

A sun-brown. knotty little old man was 
working on her. He wore a baseball cap 
and ragged khaki shorts, and he was fit- 
ting a new section of top rail into place 
at the starboard corner of the transom 
of the flush-deck cruiser. He looked up at 
me and grinned broadly with very few 
teeth. and said. “Well! Ha-you, Sammy?” 

“Thought you’d be in a rocking chair 
on a front porch by now. J. B.” 

“Sure’d like to be, but ol’ Jimson. he 
always sweet-talks me back on account 
of people don’t do work like I do no 
more. But ail l’il do is work on boats ])ut 
together honest and used right. like this 
here Weber boat.” 

“What hapi)ened to it. J.B.?” 

“It was heing brung into a dock at low 
tide, with the wind and current tricky. 
and the stern swung under the dock, and 
the rail got s])lintered and bent all to 
hell. Sammy. Shame to hâve it happen to 


a boat that gels the care this one does.” 

“Gare if I go aboard and look al ber?” 

“Don’t matter to me none, but if that 
Chase fella cornes back when yoii’re 
aboard, he could turn up ugly. He didn’t 
say if he was coming back. He don’t say 
much of anything. I enjoy having him 
gone for a while. He watches every damn 
move I make.” 

I went aboard. It was fifty-four feet of 
luxury. It had every navigation aid ex- 
cept radar. It was equipped with air 
conditioning and télévision and a hand- 
some flying bridge. It took me two min¬ 
utes to find the log and the papers. There 
are very few logical places to keep such 
items aboard any boat. The listed owner 
was .Starr Development. I checked below, 
fast and furtive as a thief. The Webers 
had been using lier for over four years. 
But they’d left no mark on ber. There 
were clolhes. toilet articles, liquor, and 
food neatly slowed and there was an 
oversize bunk in the master stateroom ail 
made up, but it looked as thoiigh they 
had used it for four weeks rather than 
four years. Only ob.sessive maintenance 
could hâve kept the craft in such perfect 
and shining condition. 

J. B. was countersinking brass screws 
into the new section of rail. 

“Funny thing, Sammy,” he said. “this 
much boat is for cruLsing. Marathon, Nas¬ 
sau. ail over hell and gone. They use it 
often, but they don’t go no place. Hell, 
the way they use it, they could get along 
with that little scow you got.’’ 

A battered yellow motor scooter 
chugged along the dock area toward us. 
“You got off lier just in time, Sammy,” 
J. B. muttered. 

The man parked the scooter on its 
brace and walked over without glancing 
at either of us. He walked directly to the 
section of rail, ran the palm of his hand 
acro.ss the two joinings, bent to inspect it 
inch by inch. 

He made a grunting sound which, I 
imagine, was supiiosed to express his ap- 
proval. “Sure it’s seasoned good?” he 
asked J. B. 

“It’s top grade.” 

“l’Il do the finishing on it myself.” 

“When you corne to rubbing it down 
between coats, you’d best use . . .” 

“1 know how.” It wasn’t said with irri¬ 
tation or anger. It was said to inform J.B. 
that no help was needed. “Set those last 
couple of screws and l’il just take her 
along now.” 

“It’s a nice craft,” I said amiably. 

Q uickly, he turned and gave me 
one glance of appraisal and dis- 
missal. He was a solidly built 
man in his forties, with a face like 
carved dark stone, with weather wrinkles 
that turned his eyes to bright blue slits. 
He turned away, and I knew he would 
never answer any casual comment. 

“Too damn nice.” I said, “for some 
clown to bash her ifito a dock. That’s 
what keeps the yards going, people who 


don’t know liow to hatidle a boat.” I 
would hâve thought he wasn’t hearing a 
Word if I hadn’t seen the back of his neck 
darkening. 

“When they got enough money, they 
don’t hâve to bash their own boats up,” I 
said. “They can hire some guy to do it 
for them.” 

That swung him around, his eyes 
smaller than before. jaw muscles work- 
ing. fists clenched. “And just what kind 
of a license do you hold, mister?” 

“l’ve been handling boats since I was 
four years old. and I never shoved one 
half under a dock yet, friend.” 

«-M- et’s not hâve any fiissing going on,” 

I J. B. said nervously. 

I -J “If a man racks up a boat. he 
ought to be man enough to admit it.” 

Captain Stan Chase took a slow step 
toward me. “1 didn’t damage the boat.” 

“Who did? Big termites maybe?” 

“1 wasn’t aboard.” 

It startled me. “1 thought you ran it for 
the Wehers.” 

“1 do. And when I do, mister, nothing 
happens to it. Nothing!” 

“Then it looks like you should run it 
ail the time. friend.” 

“1 always hâve. Except this one time.” 

I could sense that the injury to the 
boat was as painful to him as a wound in 
his own flesh. This was basically a shy 
man. a quiet man, perhaps a good man. 

“It’s just too much boat for an ama¬ 
teur.” I said. 

“He’s run it a lot when l’ve been 
aboard. He knows how to handle it pretly 
good, too. But not at night. He shouidn’t 
hâve tried it.” 

“Good as new.” ,1. B. said, “once you 
put the finish on it.” He patted the rail. 
“You’re ail set now. Captain.” 

“If you didn’t ihink he could handle 
it,” I said, “why didn’t you go along?” 

For several long seconds I thought he 
wasn’t going to answer. “1 wasn’t even 
there,” he said. He spat down into the 
shadowy green water of the bay. “They 
sent me up to Tampa, Monday, to meet 
her sister coming in on a night flight. But 
she wasn’t on that flight. She didn’t get in¬ 
to Tampa until Wednesday. They had 
their wires crossed.” 

There was more that I wanted to ask. 
But I couldn’t go any further without 
making him suspicious. Why was he sent 
instead of Mahler ? At what time did they 
ask him to leave? 

He spread a length of tarp and wheeled 
his motor scooter aboard and laid it down 
gently on the tarp. J. B. and I helped 
with the Unes. He eased the Sea Queen 
expertly out of the slip, rounded the Jim- 
son marker. and took her out to the main 
channel and turned south toward her 
home berth. 

I went home and showered and 
stretched out on my bed. The rain had 
brought the toads out and they were in 
good voice. Bugs, mourning doves, and 
mocking birds were trying to drown them 
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out. I felt tired. but not sleepy. When the 
phone rang, it was D. Ackley Bush. 

He thanked me for retiirning his shell, 
and he was articulately bitter about my 
giving him no report. Somehow he had 
learned I was dating a house guest of the 
Wel)ers’, reputedly lovely. It appalled him 
t- learn she had been there for two weeks 
the previous summer without his learn- 
ing about it. He grew irritable at my 
evasiveness, and was not appeased by my 
promise to tell him the whole story in 
detail later on. He sighed with eonsider- 
able malevolenee before hanging up. 

By three minutes after nine I was 
parked in a dark place with ail the éner¬ 
gies of Peggy Varden trapped in my 
arms as we affirmed our spécial, private, 
Saturday night world. She showed excel¬ 
lent judgment bÿ voting for the same 
kind of an evening as the last one. 

ii-|^-ro stage setting for my espionage 
^ rei)ort, Sam, because there’s ab- 
-L ^ solutely notbing to report. Char- 
ity has been in hiding most of the day. 
She fell and hurt her face last night.” 

So. as I drove toward my ])lace, I told 
her LeRoy’s explanatiou of the hurt face. 
It sickened her so. I was sorry l’d told 
her. So I saved ail the rest of it until we 
were settled on my porch. with drinks 
and music and darkness. I reported my 
conversations with Cal MacAllen. Pat 
Millhaus, Captain Stan Chase, and J. B. 

“I ... I don't like sometbing in your 
voice. Sam. 1 don’t like it at ail.” 

I knew that holding her hand wasn’t 
enough. not enough for what was coming, 
.so I tugged. and she set her drink down 
and came over into my lap. I held her 
close as I told her my assumption. keep- 
ing my tone fiat and factual. I told her 
about the large, détachable section of the 
rail of the Sra Queen, which would open 
a space wide enough so that. with care. a 
small car could be rolled across planks 
from the dock onto the flush deck. But 
out in the (iulf. in a swell. it would be 
tricky to deep-six it through the same 
opening. Damage caused that way could 
look very miudi as if the boat had caught 
her rail under dock and, in swinging free, 
had broken the rail and supports out- 
ward. She rolled her round forehead 
along the angle of my jaw, and I felt her 
shiver. I told her that the damage to the 
boat had happened on that same Monday 
night, and I reminded her that these were 
shallow waters—you could drive a car 
ofl a cliff or find deep holes close to 
the shore. 

She sat in her own chair and said in a 
remote voice, “l’m .scared, Sam.” 

“Maybe l’ve ])ut it ail together wrong. 
Can I ask you some things to help me 
check it out?” 

“Of cour.se.” 

“After Sis phoned Charity. Maurice 
wanted to get Chase out of the way, so he 
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.sent him on the wild goose chase to 
Tampa to meet you, two days early. Now 
I wonder if the Mahlers were sent any- 
where at that time, too.” 

“They wouldn’t hâve to be. At eight- 
thirty. their day is over. and they hole up 
in their own apartment beyond the ga¬ 
rage. Herman is. getting slightly deaf, 
and they are incurable télévision addicts, 
so they wouldn’t hear anything. They 
keep their draperies pidled shut and their 
Windows face north and west. so they 
wouldn’t see anything. And l’ve never 
heard of them coming back to the house 
or even going outdoors once they’re 
through for the day.” 

“The ground is damp this time of year. 
l’d like you to look for tire marks, lead- 
ing back to the boat basin.” 

“1 will but ... I ran't believe Charity 
would be mixed up in something so . . .” 

“It would account for the terrible 
strain and tension you’ve mentioned.” 

“Yes. but it’s so . . .” 

“There were two handy-dandy helpers 
in résidence. And if my guess is right. 
it’s ... a very efficient disposai System.” 

“Isn’t it time to go to the police 
with this information, Sam?” 

‘ Almost. We don’t need miich more. 
But here’s one thing 1 insist on. You can’t 
stay in a creepy. deteriorating situation 
like that. Go back tonight because your 
stuff is there. Pack inconspicuously. 
Check for those tire tracks. T’il drop by 
in the late afternoon and get you away 
from there.” 

“What will I tell Charity?” 

“Anything you please. l’m taking no 
chances with you.” 

“Hmmm. Am T important to you or 
some'hing?” 

“Yes. PU check you into a motel.” 

“Okay. T’il cater to your every foolish 
whim. Sam Brice, sir.” 

“Suddenly T feel a hell of a lot better.” 

“And T feel valuable and protected. 
And what’s wrong with the motel you’ve 
got right here?” 

“Well. the beds are lumpy. and the 
shower isn’t very good. and the water 
tastes and smells like sulphur. and most 
of the dishes are chipped. You deserve 
to hâve much better.” 

o you know why T suddenly love 

I 1 you more. Sam? Because T said 
a damn-fool thing. making a had 
joke because I was nervous. and you 
could hâve gotten ail crawly about it, 
but you knew how I meant it.” 

“Yes. But don’t try me twice.” 

So the rest of the evening was like the 
night before. but not quite as good be¬ 
cause by then I bePeve we were both 
certain that Sis and Charlie were some- 
where under that moonlit water. We tried 
a little too hard to be gay. but too many 
of the people I hâve known and loved 
hâve drowned. She was festive in yellow- 
green slacks and a coarse cotton Guate- 
malan blouse, and the beer at Tad’s was 
just as cold, and the moon on the way 


back just as gaudy, but it wasn’t work- 
ing. On the way back. she suddenly 
seemed to move far away from me. She 
was still-faced and remote. ail vitality 
and spirit gone. I had .seen that happen 
often to .Itidy. and I remembered how_. in 
that State, any atteinpt to reach her 
would drive her further away. But Peggy 
touched my arm and said. “Pm sorry. Pm 
down in a deep well. Please help me 
climb out of it.” 

I had been running dead slow. I heeled 
the gear lever into neutral and eut 
the engine. 1 took her by the slender 
waist and lifted her and sat her. facing 
me, on the .shelf above the dashboard. 
her back to tbe windshield. I kept my 
hands on her waist. She was a little 
above me. her lips at niy forehead level. 
She stared somberly down at me. 

“Straight talk.” 1 said. “Ail this . . . 
ugliness will be over. I met you because 
of it, so it is ail bad but the meeting-you 
part. When it is over. be braced. because 
I know now I will make the total ofler. 
Ail there is of Sam Brice. D.in’t be too 
overwhelnied. You can do so much better; 
it’s a miracle you’re still Ioo.se.” 

“Don’t you eut yourself down!” 
“Whatever you will want. I will try to 
get it. with a total effort.” 

“When you make this ofler. you will 
know what I want. To be warm. to be fed. 
to be loved. to be housed. Nothing more 
than that.” 

“Where did I get this kind of luck?” 
“Pm your luck. Sam Brice. T’m your 
life. You now hâve a girl. You lifted me 
out of the well. Novy say the magic, words 
and lift me down.” 

‘ I love you.” 

T slid her down into my arms. After a 
long time. she said. “What’s that grinding 
Sound, dearest?” 

“That? Oh. that’s the hull scraping on 
an oyster bar.” 

“Hmmmm. Can it damage it?” 

“Oh . . . probably.” 

She sighed and said. “1 guess you bet¬ 
ter do something about it . . . later on.” 

I slept late on Sunday, and woke to a 
blazing day. and so it was noon before I 
pried .1. B. loose from his shack in the 
piney woods and drove him to .limson’s. 
He was willing to co-oiierate. after ex- 
pressing what he felt to be sufficient 
irritation. 

It took about twenty minutes to locate 
the s(Tapped fragments of the rail off the 
Sea Queen. 

“How did the damage look when you 
saw it. .1. B.?” 

“1 looked it over. Samniy. and I fig- 
ured there was only one way it could hâve 
happened. The stern swung under a dock, 
and there was a swell, and as whoever 
was running it tried to swing the stern 
back out fast. the swell brought it up 
against the underside of the dock.” 

“So that the rail was broken away 
from the boat?” 

“Hell, you can see that from this junk 


here. Sammy. This here lul)c Ijronze was 
the upright supports, and lhey was benl 
outwards ail to hell, this-a-way." 

I went over the bent métal inch by iiicli 
in the bright sunlight. 1 found an abra¬ 
sion with black enamel ground into it. 

"I want to take this piece along. J. B.” 
“1 d.m't guess old Jimson will ever 
miss the scrap value onto it. Why the hell 
do you want it, Sammy?” 

“If it ever cornes up, J. B., will you 
testify that this jhece came ofl the Sea 
Queen!" 

"It better not corne up on account ot I 
don't like court stuff. Is this some part 
of your insurance job, Sammy?” 

“Sort of.” 

1 i)ut the twisted section of tubing in 
the station wagon. I was convinced spec- 
troscopic analysis would i)rove the black 
smear was paint off a Renault. I tried to 
remain objective, l knew if my imagina¬ 
tion started working. I was going to feel 
very, very sick. 

1 took J. B. back to his place, and thcn 
drove down to Maria s Bar in Bayside. It 
is a shabby joint ])atroni/.ed almost ex- 
clusively by commercial fishermen. Tliere 
is no group more clannish, more violent, 
or more callously exploited. As it was 
well after one o’clock, the place was be- 
ginning to fill up with the Sunday after- 
noon trade. I had known .some of these 
men ail my life. And even though, as a 
kid. I had endured the backbreak of the 
gill nets, working on shares, I was still 
an outsider, and 1 knew I had to move 
slowly and carefully. I could not hope to 
start a conversation. 

I nodded at the old hands 1 knew best, 
and they identified me to the others. 
After I made two beers last the best part 
of an hour. I was able to move gradually 
into a group. accepted in a limited way, 
slipping back into the lazy direction of 
my childhood. At last came a lull when I 
could ri.sk asking. as casually as possible, 
if anybody had seen the Sea Queen going 
in or ont of Horseshoe l’ass last Monday. 

àfter a .studied silence, an old nian 
J\ named Luke Johnson allowed that 
X A. he’d seen what he thought was her. 
He and his sons had been ont to net 
moonlight mackerel, moving along slowly 
off the bar south of the pass. 

“Dumb fool drunk they was,” he said, 
and spat on the floor. “Barrelin’ out wide 
open, and way to hell north of the cban- 
nel so’s I sucked in my belly to he’p ’em 
over the bar though I don’t know why, 
and they made it and went roaring out. 
About a half afte- ten in the night. it 
was. l’d say it was that Sea Queen, yes, 
but we argued on it on account of my 
middle boy caught it against the moon 
and said it had a little fantail cabin the 
Sea Queen ain’t got. Maybe an hour later, 
maybe a squidgin less. we was into mack¬ 
erel a mile north of the pass. and I see 
her working her way back in, feeling 
along cautions like the liquor’d wore off.” 
He spat again. “Run you off the road. 


Run you off the water. Makes a man pon- 
der on moving up into the top of a tree.” 

Conversation became general again, 
and as soon as 1 could do so without be- 
ing rude or conspicuous, I eased out of 
the group and'headed my wagon toward 
town. I had it ail pieced together. so that 
even Pat Millhaus would hâve to listen, 
but first I had to get my girl. I wanted ail 
the rest of it over. I felt guilt over my 
impatience to hâve Sis avenged and 
mourned and laid to rest. I wanted my 
life to start. 

I parked in the mouth of the Weber 
driveway. walked to the front door, and 
thumbed the hell and looked at my watch. 
It was twenty minutes after five. 1 pressed 
the bell again. 

C harity Weber opened the door half 
way. “Well now!” she said in her 
whispery growl of a voice. “Howdy,” 
she said. Her tan face was bruised. She 
smelled like a si)illed drink. 

“Hi. I want to see Peggy.” 

“Corne on in and PU call her,” she said. 
Her altemitls to be flirtatious seemed like 
an automatic reflex. semi-conscious. 

She slepped back, swaying. and 1 went 
in. I sensed somebody at my left. I 
started to turn my head. Something made 
a very small sound. My head was blown 
off. Fragments of it soared back through 
my childhood, arching and fizzing. The 
rest of me went down a long greased 
slide. naked and belly-down, down into 
blackness... 

... a kitten trapped under 
the house, mewling. homesick, lost. A 
faint sad .sound reaching down into my 
sleep. I wanted it to go a way. lu its whin- 
ings. the killen fornied my name. “Oh, 
Sam!” it said. “Oh. darling.” In the il- 
logic of dreams I could accept that . . . 
almost. Certainly kittens (;an talk. Why 
be excited about it? Logic festered in 
small ways. and I began to corne up out 
of the black comfort, up to sick sweat, 
pain, a gray world. 

I was on my back. my head turned to 
the right. I saw a cinderblock wall inches 
away, in a faint gray light that was dawn 
or dusk. The left side of my head was 
ballooned by pain, so that I could im¬ 
agine my ear a dozen inches out beyond 
where it should hâve been. I wanted to 
touch the area with tender concern. But 
my hands were numb and clumsy clubs, 
bound together. It took great effort to 
ra'se them to where I could look at them. 
They were puffed and darkened. pressed 
hard together in a parody of prayer, 
bound together by that plastic-covered 
wire used for extension cords. T raised 
mv hands and touched the left side of my 
he-ad with the back of my right hand. The 
hand was numb. The pain became more 
bright and harsh. 

“Darling.” the small voice said. 

I turned my head slowly. experimental- 
ly. I saw her on the floor. six feet away, 
facing me. trussed. fêtai, wearing a 


pinched mask of despair. One window 
spilled that pale light onto the cernent 
floor. Beyond her were garden tools, a 
pump, pressure tanks. To the right of the 
tanks, between tbe tanks and a clo.sed 
door, a man was sprawled face down in 
deeper shadow. hi.s legs toward me. 

“Are you ail right?” I asked in an 
ancient voice, speaking front the bottom 
of a well. Her hair was the pale.st thing 
in the room. She wore some sort of dark 
bine suit suit. Her tender flesh rested 
again.st the roughness of the cernent floor. 
The air smelled of damp and rust. 

“l'm sorry. l'm .sorry.” she said, and 
began to cry. “l’in such a damn coward,” 
she whimpered. 

“Can you move clo.ser?” 

“Yes ... 1 didn’t want to. I was afraid 
l’d . . . find out you were dead.” She 
hitched herself over. writhing. using her 
heels and elbows. She held herself pre- 
cariously balanced long enough to kiss 
me, then bnrrowed lier face into my neck. 

1 felt the trickle of her tears as they 
fell on my throat. 

“I found the tracks.” she whispered. 
“Some branches on the bushes were 
broken. Hc caught me, Sam.” 

“Maurice?” 

“l’m such a coward. I was going to be 
full of bright lies and I was going to 
laugh at him and ail that. But he hurt me. 
God, how he hurt me. Sam! I fainted. and 
then he hurt me again. terribly. and I 
couldn’t talk fast enough. .Sam. telling 
him ail about us. The words just tum- 
bled out. about everything we’d guessed. 
He knows everything now. Sam. l’m so 
a.shamed of myself!” 

cggy. dfin't be. Please don't be. 
Wlio is that, over there?” 

‘ Captait! Chase. He . . . he’s 
dead, Sam. He . . . he heartl me. I think. 
When I was screaming. l don’t think 
Maurice knew 1 could .scream so loudly. 
He came and . . . there was an argument 
and they shot him.” 

“They?” 

“There’re two more men here now. 
Sam. I think they’re the same ones.” 

“Where are the Mahlers? Where’s 
Charity?” 

“They sent the Mahlers away, Sam. In 
the big car. I don’t know where or why, 
and I haven’t seen Charity since about 
eleven o’clock this morning. She was 
drunk then.” 

“Where is this place ... in relation to 
the house?” 

“Sort of between the garage and the 
kitchen.” 

“How long hâve we been here?” 

“l’ve been here since . . . about three 
o’clock. They brought you in a couple of 
hotirs later. Sam. Those two men. They 
didn’t put you down. They just sort of.. . 
dropped you. It was ugly and horrible.” 

“Has anybody been in here since 
then?” 

“About a half hour ago. the smaller 
one of the two men came in. I heard the 
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other one call him Marty. He smokes 
cigars ail the tinie. He was humming to 
himself. He went through Captain 
Chase’s pockets, and then he came over 
and went through your pockets, too. I 
asked him if you were dead. Ail he did 
was sort of chuckle. Then he came over 
to me and he . . . said some nasty things 
to me and chuckled some more and then 
he went away. I was crying and calling 
your name, and moving doser to you lit- 
tle by little and you . . . woke up.” 

The light was going too quickly. I 
lifted my hands and looked at the wire on 
my wrists. It was knotted where I 
couldn’t see the knot. I had her move to a 
position where she could get her Angers 
onto the wire around my wrists. I felt the 
soft, weak movements of her fingers. 

“Sam ... I can’t. There isn’t any life 
in my fingers.” 

“Is there anything we can use to eut 
it?” I asked her. “Tools should be over 
there in the corner. Can you manage to 
get over there, honey, and see if there’s 
anything?” 

“Help me sit up.” 

I pushed at her clumsily and got her 
up into a sitting position. She went 
across the small room by digging her 
heels against the cernent and hiking her- 
self along in a sitting position. It was 
ludicrous and heartbreaking. I heard a 
thumping in the darkness, a small metal- 
lic clanging. 

She came hitching back in the same 
laborious way, breathless with effort. 
“Will this help? Can we use this. Sam?” 

She held it in numb hands against the 
light. a small triangular file. 

“If there’s any way to hold it, we can 
use it.” 

We adjusted our positions so that she 
was able to hold it between the heels of 
her numhed hands and, by flexing her el- 
bows, rub it back and forth against the 
multiple windings of the strands that 
bound my wrists. I felt a wetness and 
knew she had gouged numbed flesh. 

She stopped. and I heard a blur of male 
voices beyond the closed door. The file 
dropped onto my chest. 

ove away from me! Lie down,” 
I whispered. 

1 could see the dark shadow 
of the file against the paleness of my 
shirt. I worked at it with my bound wrists, 
shoving it clumsily inside the front of my 
shirt, between buttons. 1 felt the rough- 
ness and coolness of it against my skin. 
I tilted my body and it slid down my 
ribs on my left side, out of sight. 

The door opened. A man some distance 
away said, “He can carry ail that junk, 
.Maurice.” 

A naked hulb clicked on over the door 
frame. By the time my eyes adjusted to 
the light, a sizable man was standing over 
me. He was swarthy, with graying hair, 
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small pouched eyes, a small mustache, 
too much soft flesh on a heavy bone 
structure. 

He kicked me idly, casually, without 
force, in tbe left thigh, and said, “The 
Smart guy! The big brain.” 

“Mr. Weber, I présumé.” 

“You présumé! Man, you are so 
SO right!” 

“1 think you’d better let us go, Weber. 
I think that would be the Smart thing for 
you to do.” 

“l’ve done a lot of stupid things. Brice. 
So it got me in a big mess. Now I get out 
of it. I should hâve dropped Charlie-boy 
into the Gulf more than two years ago. 
But there wasn’t time to get anybody to 
help, and she got right down on her knees 
and begged, so what the hell.” 

hat was he after? What was in 
your safe?” 

“You’re so Smart and you 
don’t even know that?” 

“1 know what I think it was. I think it 
was . . . is something you’re holding over 
Charity.” 

“Just a couple of pièces of paper, 
Brice. And a couple of pictures, and a 
little reel of tape. Ail the time it’s been 
like having the next twenty years of her 
life ail wrapped up, because tbat’s what 
they’d give her if I ever mailed them to 
the authorities in Nevada.” 

“So she’s been part of the deal?” 

‘Tou tell me about the deal, friend.” 

I knew 1 was showing off, and it wasn’t 
helping either of us. “You’ve been living 
the big dream. Weber. I don’t know how 
you put the squeeze on, or who you put it 
on, but you got just what you asked for. 
House and boat and cash every month 
and servants and exactly the kind of 
woman you’d want to own.” 

“It’s nice to own a woman my way, 
Brice. You don’t hâve to beat on her. Not 
when you’ve got the leverage locked up in 
a safe. So l’ve been living as good as a 
man can live, Brice. And it’s going to 
keep on just the same way.” 

“Why did Charlie plead guilty?” 

He kicked me again, with more empha- 
sis. “1 got careless about keeping Charity 
close to home. I even let her talk me into 
getting a car for her. So she went after 
that kid and snowed him so bad he was 
ready to do anything for her, like crack- 
ing a safe. but I caught him. But I told 
him the story he would tell, and I had a 
gun that I planted on him, and I said 
that if he didn’t plead guilty, I was going 
to kill his dream girl, and I told him just 
exactly how l’d do it. and how long it 
would take. She was there to back me up, 
and plead with him, too, because she 
damn well knew I would do it. So it took 
over two years of doing hard time before 
she wore off him enough so he started 
thinking again. instead of just remember- 
ing how noble he was.” 

“What did he think was in the safe?” 

“God knows what she told him. I never 
asked. When I heard he’d escaped, I fig- 


ured he’d corne back here. Jail can tough- 
en up a soft kid, so I brought in some 
help. It came in handy, Brice. I told them 
to hang around Tampa for awhile to see 
if things died down okay.” 

“But they didn’t.” 

“They will now, Brice. They will now.” 

“No, there’s too much you’re going to 
hâve to explain, Weber.” 

“You’re the big brain, Brice, going 
around figuring everything out. See if you 
can pick any holes in this situation. Char¬ 
ity is aboard the Sea Queen, dead drunk. 
After she passed out, I poured a little 
more into her. Today I phoned that 
friendly sheriff and told him ... I mean I 
asked him if it was okay if we went on a 
cruise. around to the east coast. I said 
we’d be living on the boat for awhile, at 
Lauderdale, at the Bahia Mar place, and 
he could get hold of us there if he had 
any questions. I said you and Peggy were 
Corning along for the ride.” 

“There are people who know that I 
wouldn’t . . .” 

“Wait until you get the whole picture. 
friend. Your wagon is. back at your cot¬ 
tage, parked and locked. with a note 
stuck on your porch door. saying, ‘Back 
in a week.’ The Mahlers packed and took 
off to drive the car over to Lauderdale 
and find a place to stay so they’ll be there 
to greet the sailors. The rental car is in 
the drive. Ben will take it to Naples. 

“■W T'Oit and me and Marty and the 

Y women and our captain will leave 

■M. on the Sea Queen in the hour. 
We’ll be towing a dinghy with an out- 
board motor. But when we get off Naples, 
we’ll make you two comfortable, open the 
sea cock, and take off in the dinghy. When 
we get ashore we’ll float the dinghy away 
empty. It will be one of those mysteries 
of the sea, buddy. My personal stuff is in 
the car. By tomorrow night, we’ll be three 
ordinary guys, flying north. It’ll be a 
week before the excitement starts. And 
that’s more than enough time.” 

1 moved my lashed hands, and, looking 
down at them, saw the small coppery 
glintings where the edge of the file had 
eut through the plastic insulation. I 
moved them to a po.sition where he would 
be less likely to notice tbese marks. 

“They’ll be looking for you,” 1 said. 

“// they décidé I wasn’t lost at sea, 
too.” 

“You haven’t told me ail of it. You 
haven’t told me why. Or who yo» are. The 
name isn’t Maurice Weher. is it?” 

“The Maurice is straight. Not the 
Weber.” 

“A city hall type. It shows on you. 
Maurie. A crummy little political leech 
who spent most of h’s life trying to be 
important. Ignorant, stupid. and danger- 
ous. You’ve got the manner. boy. How 
did you start out? Running errands for 
the boss of your ward?” 

He kicked me in the waist. in the left 
side. The pain made me gasp. 

“They thought I was stupid. too.” he 


said in a snarling voice. “Tliey give me 
tlie big payoff for loyalty, a crummy job 
in the assessor’s office. Sixty-fi’ lou.sy 
Imck.s a week. They thought I was so 
loyal and so stupid, I was the giiy to trust 
with tbe i)ayofIs. They’d slip me an extra 
ten. Big deal! After I got smart. I kept 
on acting stupid. just like before. But I 
was cheeking ont every deal. every pay¬ 
off. I got me one of those little caméras 
and I learned how to use it. I had some 
places bugged and taped. For three years 
I worked. Mailing tliem down. ail the big 
names. ail tbe fat cats. I knew the union 
payoffs and the construction kickbacks 
and ail the ways the grease flowed up- 
stream from the cojjs on the beat to the 
boys on top. I made three complété sets 
of everything, and I planted two of them 
in the safest places in the world, where 
if I didn't check in four times a year, the 
packages would be sent direct to the 
FBI. the only deal tho.se boys can’t fix. 
The spécial Grand Jury was in .session 
and I gave them an anonymous tip to call 
me in. The D.A. was fixed. and lie let the 
fat cats know about it, and it made them 
so nervous they got hold of me. So I 
showed them one complété package. .Stu¬ 
pid, loyal Maurice. I laid it right on the 
line. A house like this. a yacht, servants, 
a chunk of ca.sh twelve times a year, and 
•some gorgeons broad who’d do anything 
I told ber to. They set it up through a 
(Itimmy corporation, the house and yacht 
and so forth, to keep the tax boys off me. 
1 had to pick a new name on account of 
a warrant being is.sued when I didn’t 
show. And it would still be golng on if I 
hadn't made two mistakes. T shouldn’t 
hâve gone so soft she got a chance to 
mess with Charlie-boy. And I shouldn’t 
hâve let lier invite her little si.ster. It’s 
nothing that can’t be cured overnight.” 

“Where did you get the two klllers, 
Manrie';’” 

He shrugged. “The boys Fm squeezing, 
they’re proniinent citizens. but the way 
they operate. they got syndicate connec¬ 
tions. So 1 got the loan of a couple of 
specialists. Ail they care about is to stay 
the hell ont of pri.son. and that’s where 
they ail go if anything had hajipens to 
me. They’re big men. They can’t give up 
the big cars and the wonien and the club 
membersliips.’’ 

“Wby did you hâve to kill the Gan- 
try girl, too?” 

<.-M—vecause she came with Charlie-hcty. 

I-C There wa.sn’t any choice. She 
JJ phoned Char, who said she was 
alone in the house. They walked right into 
it. like a coupla pigeons. Fve got to see 
how things are coining along.” 

He walked out into the night. leaving 
the light on. 

“Horrible, horrible.” Peggy whispered. 
She nioved near me. and I was trying to 
get the file when Weber came back with 
the two nien. The .snialler of the two wore 
a cigar and the yachting cap T had last 
seen on Stan Chase. He had the face of a 


fat, sleepy weasel. The other one. the one 
Maurie had called Ben, was bigger than 
I am, with a bulging redness of freckled 
face, surprised blue eyes, and a carroty 
brush eut. 

“Put her in one of the bunks,” Weber 
ordered. 

“A pleasure,” the weasel said. “Open 
wide. sweets.” She would not open her 
mouth until he worked hard thumbs 
against the corners of her jaw. When her 
mouth gaped. the weasel crammed a blue 
pla.stic sponge into it and tied it in place 
with a length of clothesline. She made 
gagging .sounds as Ben carried her out. 

T he weasel and Maurie removed 
Chase’s body, carrying hini with 
Maurie’s fingers across Chase’s 
chest. the wea.sel carrying him by the 
ankles. I was left alone for ten minutes. 

Ten minutes can be long, long. long. 
Biner, black, and long. After having been 
thought stupid for so long, he found it 
gratifying to think of the monumental 
stupidity of the rest of the human race. 
(I was trying to work the file out of its 
hiding place so that I might try to put it 
to some clumsy use.) 

Out of arrogance, he had made mis¬ 
takes. He had thought he could kill and 
get away with it. Now he realized the job 
had been so slipshod he would hâve to 
give up this corner of paradi.se. But he 
was free and clear: he still had his hand 
on the money machine. 

I wondered what the men he was black- 
mailing thought of him. He had wrapped 
them up neatly. And so ail they could do 
was to give him what he wanted, and 
wish him a long llfe. His support had 
become a business expense, and prob- 
ably a minor one compared with the 
gross. They could be delighted they had 
not been trapped by a man hungry for 
power and position within the organiza- 
tion. The land, house, and cruiser owned 
by Starr Development might eventually 
return most of the capital outlay. The 
cash payment each month , would cer- 
tainly be no more than three thousand 
dollars, a tiny part of the illégal gross in 
any large and corrupt municipality. 

I could see an untidy parallel between 
his chosen life and mine. We had each 
stepped out of the arena. 

With sour objectivity, I could see how 
it would end. It was Sunday evening, one 
week since Charlie had stood outside my 
bedroom window. It would be perhaps 
another week before the Sea Queen was 
reported missing. The Coast Guard would 
mount an air search. Maybe a few peuple 
would raise enough hell to compel thor- 
ough investigation. D. Ackley Bush. J.B.. 
possibly Peggy’s people. Then the world 
might be made aware of there being too 
many disappearances. 

Lou Leeman might leap into the act, 
focusing attention on Starr Development. 
But if it had been set up with enough 
care. it would be impossible to check it 
back to the key people. Weber would es- 
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cape with his leverage intact, able to 
demand a new paradise and a new captive 
woman, in Arizona, California, or one of 
the islands of the Caribbean. 

Terror makes a man helpless. My ter¬ 
rer was more for ber than for myself. Her 
death would be an unforgivable waste. I 
struggled to control émotion. I hoped to 
be given some small chance before it ail 
ended, and if I were to use any small 
chance, 1 had to remain as cold as an 
assassin, as impersonal as a .stone. 

In tribute to my size, ail three came 
back after me. They packed my mouth 
with a rag and tied it in place. Weber 
hugged my bound ankles against his side. 
Marty and Ben each grasped an upper 
arm. They dropped me on the grass 
while Weber tiirned ont the light, closed 
the utility room door, and locked it. 

It was the calniest of nights. I could 
hear the sound of faraway trucks on the 
mainland highway. 

They carried me aboard and dropped 
me onto the teak deck near the stern. I 
tried to hold my neck rigid, but my head 
snapped back and hit hard enough to 
daze me for a few moments. The previous 
blow on the head and the taste of ga.so- 
line on the rag nauseated me. I fought it, 
suspecting I might strangle if I became 
actively sick. Nausea slowly subsided. 

B en and Weber walked toward the 
house. Marty sat on the rail. I 
heard him spit the end of a cigar 
into the bay water, and saw the flame on 
his face as he lighted it. 1 lay across 
the rear deck, my head to starboard. The 
waning moon was rising. I rolled my head 
to the left, looking toward lhe stern. and 
saw the body of Chase beside me, on its 
back, the face waxen in the moonlight, 
mouth agape, an eye half open, but 
dulled, without the wet glitter of life. 

I heard a car start and head north up 
the Key, the motor’s sound fading. 

Weber came onto the dock. Marty 
spoke in the low voice of conspiracy. 
“Ail set now?” 

“He’ll wait in the parking lot by the 
big city pier they got down there. You 
Sound clutched. You worry?” 

“Damn well told, I worry! I told you 
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last week, you do things so fancy, it just 
means they go wrong. You thought it was 
dite, dumping that car in the océan, and 
we bust a gut getting it onto the boat and 
it didn’t turn out so cute after ail, pal.” 

I watched Weber stand and look at the 
man for a long moment. 

“What were your orders, Marty?” 

«■]» /ry orders? I guess my orders were 
VI orders from you, Mau- 

rie, but I know more about the 
rough stufl than you do. Right?” 

“Sure, Marty. They give you a name 
and description and send you someplace 
you’ve never been, and you can blow 
somebody in half in his own driveway and 
get away clean. So give me the benefit of 
your advice, Marty. We leave these peu¬ 
ple in the driveway, maybe?” 

After another silence. Marty said, “So 
let’s go for a boat ride.” 

I soon knew Weber had watched Chase 
so often he had learned to do it by the 
book. The running lights were on. The 
dinghy was riding the projier distance 
astern. The two diesels were running in 
sync at about a thou.sand r.p.m. Weber, 
with Marty beside him. was operating the 
Sea Queen from the flying bridge, hand 
operating the big spotlight to pick up 
the reflectors on the channel markers. 

I knew, when we made the turn to star¬ 
board and went out through Horseshoe 
Pass, that the tide was past the high. and 
I was praying for Weber to run aground 
on one of the .shifting bars, but he ti.sed 
care. When he put on more throttle. I 
knew we were through the pass. 

They came down the narrow, curving 
ladderway from the flying bridge, and 
Weber went to the diiplicate Controls in 
the serni-enclosed bridge a dozen feet 
from me. He turned on the chart light. 

Weber gave the craft a little more 
throttle. then came astern with a flash- 
light. stepping over me and over the body 
as though we didn’t exist, to check how 
the dinghy was riding. 

When he went back to the Controls, 
Marty said. “We got gas enough? I don’t 
want anything should go wrong, Maurie.” 

“For God’s sake!” 

“I get uneasy about ail this water. Aft¬ 
er you open up the bottom l’ke you said, 
how long will it take to sink?” 

“Twenty minutes to a half-hour.” 

“It will really sink?” 

“Like a stone.” 

“How far out will it sink?” 

“I don’t know! We’ll get you into the 
dinghy and ail set. l’il get it headed 
straight out on automatic pilot and give 
it full throttle and go over the side. You’ll 
hâve my clothes in the dinghy. She may 
go five miles before the water shorts out 
the power.” 

“How about the people?” 

“Just knock them out. Unwire Brice 
and the girl. Stow everybody below. If 
they’re ever found, it’ll show that they 
drowned.” 

“Except for the guy Ben shot.” 


“That will be one of the mysteries of 
the sea.” 

I heard a thud as the automatic i)ilüt 
was engaged. 

After a few moments, Weber said, 
“There! That’ll do it.” 

“When do we get where we’re going?” 

“What did I tell Ben?” 

“You said about two o’clock.” 

“Well?” 

“Chri.st. Maurie, can’t I even talk? 
How will we know when we’re there?” 

“From the lights of the city, stupid. 
Now we can go below and get a drink.” 

“1 don’t like this running along bliiid 
in the dark. Maurie. honest to God.” 

“So let’s get a drink and take your 
mind off it, and let’s go talk to the lit¬ 
tle sister.” 

They went below and lights went on in 
the main lounge, shilling out across the 
deck, dwindling the moonlight. I could 
hear the constant roar of the water as 
the displacement bull thrust it aside in 
foam and turmoil. 1 was trying to reach 
the file. I thought 1 might be able to 
wedge it u|>right between the planks of 
the teak deck. When I rolled. I felt it 
slip around to the .small of my back. 

Suddenly, over ail the sound of the eu- 
gines and the rushing of the sea. I heard 
a thick elimbing wail. a prolonged ulula¬ 
tion from the captive throat of my girl. 
Without words, it expressed outrage ami 
a dreadful panic with sm-h clarity that 
my own breathing stopped and the sweat 
on my body was icy. They had taken the 
gag from her mouth. or it had been dis- 
placed in struggle. I heard a male roar 
of anger. and 1 heard Weber’s heavy, 
phlegmy laughter. as .she began to make 
a curions yelping sound. 

I was then beyond careful thoughts, 
cool iilanning. Desperation can creale 
madness. insane energy. I was on my 
right side. The wire kept the heels of my 
hands firmly pressed together. and the 
wire went .so far up my wrists as to keep 
my elbüws tucked against my sides. I 
shut my eyes and forced my elbows oui. 
I could feel the muscles of amis and 
shoulders bulge against my skin. Vermil- 
ion dots swam through the hlackness 
behind my eyes. I canted my head onto 
my shoulder in strain, lips pulled back, 
longs full to bursting. throat closed. 
Something would give. It could be bone 
that would crack, or muscle fiber that 
would rip away. or the wire that would 
break. I know the pain must hâve been 
great. but I had no awareness of pain. 
It was autohypnosis created by an in- 
sanity of effort. 

S uddenly there was a popping sound. 
absurdly tiny to be the product of 
the most concentrated strain I hâve 
ever known. I .sen.sed a sliding and loos- 
ening at my wrists. I oiiened my eyes 
and moved my hands into the |)ath of 
light from lhe main cabin. The wire had 
parted, probably where Peggy had begun 
to eut into the copper core with the small 
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file. I worked the encircling strands loose. 
(She screamed in torment and anger.) 

With my hands free, I reached. down 
to my ankles. I could ieel the senseless 
Angers fumbling ineffectually at my an¬ 
kles. I forced myself into a sitting posi¬ 
tion and slammed my hands against the 
teak deck to force some life into them. 
Into the mimbness of swollen tissue came 
a pain electric and violent. It would be a 
long time before I regained the deftness 
to deal with knotted wire. I found the 
file and I was able to close my hand 
around it, in the same way as an infant 
holds a spoon. 

(Her screamings were more breathy, 
weaker.) 

I swung my ankles into the light and 
sawed clumsily at the wire. It parted 
after an anguished eternity, and after I 
had unwrapped the wire, I yanked the 
length of clothesline loose and pulled the 
sickening cloth ont of my mouth. I tried 
to stand and went sprawling. Both feet 
were numbed. I pulled myself up and 
stood, holding onto the rail and stamping 
my feet, trying to bring the feeling back 
into them. 

(“Stop!” she screamed. “Oh God! 
Stop!”) 

I tested my weight on feet that felt like 
wooden clubs. My hands hung like sacks 
of putty. I wanted to move fast, hoping 
for surprise, knowing I had no time left. 

I went stumbling, lurching down into 
the brightness of the big lounge. The 
three of them were at a low divan at my 
left. Weber was at the far end of the 
couch, kneeling. laughing, holding her 
shoulders down. He was facing me. Peg- 
gy’s wrists were still bound. She was 
naked. She was thrashing, kicking with 
her lean. strong legs. Marty was cursing, 
struggling, trying to évadé her kicks and 
pin her down. His back was to me. 

A Weber saw me, his eyes went wide. 
He released her and sprang back. 
“Hold her!” Marty yelled in fury. 
I reached him in two lurching strides. 
I could not make a fist, so I chopped down 
on the nape of his neck with the under- 
side of my right wrist. As he dropped, 
limp and sighing, Peggy rolled ofî the 
couch and onto her feet. her face wild 
and vacant, looking at me and through 
me without récognition. 

“Run!” I yelled into her face. “Go 
over the side!” 

I knew what Weber was going after, 
with speed and direction. I knew I could 
not stop him, could not even reach him 
in time. I slapped her face with my numb 
hand. Her eyes seemed to focus. “Over 
the side!” I yelled once more. She slid 
fleetingly by me. I followed her, blunder- 
ing, off balance, too slowly. like one of 
those nightmares when, in panic, you run 
from some monstrous Thing, and you run 
through glue. 

As I started to pull myself out onto the 
deck, I heard the hard fiat bark of the 
shot and a hammer Sound against the 


paneling near my shoulder. I stumbled 
onto the deck, veering to my right out of 
the line of fire. I saw her going out over 
the stern. Panic had sent her straight 
back to dive over the stern rail. I saw her 
stretched sleek and pale in the moon- 
light, and I knew that if she entered the 
water in that kind of dive, the layers of 
turbulence behind the cruiser would snap 
both her back and her neck and break 
her legs, provided she missed the dinghy. 
But just before she fell away into the 
darkness, I saw her curl herself up in¬ 
to a hall. 

I went over the port rail, plunging as 
far as I could. I smacked the water hard 
and went far under, wrenched and 
twisted, spinning, hearing the hard un- 
derwater chunking sound of the screws. 
I swam underwater for as far as I could. 
I came up. The Sea Queen was twice as 
far away from me as I had dared hope. 

I looked for Peggy. She was expert 
enough to handle herself in the 
water with bound hands. I knew she 
had jumped far enough to be clear of 
the propellers. I looked along an empty 
path of moonlight. 

“Peggy!” I yelled her name. 

“Peggy!” I listened to too much si¬ 
lence, then heard a faint call. I swam in 
that direction, stopped, and called again. 

“Sam,” she answered, “Sam.” I saw 
her then and swam to her. She was sob- 
bing bitterly. 

“Sam, they were . . .” 

“Snap out of it! We’ve got to be smart, 
honey. We’re going to hâve to spend a lot 
of time underwater.” 

“1 can’t stay under with my hands . . 
“So ril hâve to pull you down and try 
to keep you down. Here they corne.” 

The Sea Queen, now under manual 
steering, had circled back. I could see 
the white water at her bow. They would 
be up on the flying bridge. When I 
saw on which side it would pass, I set 
about inc'reasing the distance between us. 
I slipped her bound hands up over my 
right shoulder so I could tow her and 
still use both arms. She kicked strongly 
and we moved a little faster than I had 
hoped. When he was so close I feared he 
might detect movement in the moonlit 
water, we rested. 

I said in a low voice. “Be ready to go 
under. He’ll use that damn searchlight.” 

As I had hoped. he stopped short of 
where we had gone over the side. It is 
easy to underestimate distance and mo- 
mentum on the water. He reversed both 
engines. then lay dead in the water. I put 
my head under. and I could not hear the 
churn of the screws. 

He lay a hundred yards away. The run- 
ning lights suddenly went off. There was 
silence. The big white beam came on, and 
began to swing back and forth in a ran- 
dom pattern. When it was close, I said. 
“Dive.” We went down. The tropic water 
had a stubborn buoyancy. When we had 
to surface, they were shining the big light 


on the water on the far side of the boat. 

“They could hâve drowned easy,” 
Marty said. It startled me the way his 
voice carried in the silence. 

“Shut up!” 

“Look, her hands are tied, right? And 
you think you hit him in the air on that 
second shot. So why shoiildn’t they 
hâve drowned?” 

“You were such a big help.” 

“It was Ben wired him up. not me, pal. 
He corne up behind me and hit me good. 
How far to shore?” 

“Maybe five miles.” 

“1 don’t like it. I told you something 
would go wrong. didn’t I? This deal was 
too damn fancy.” 

“Run this light. Pm going to make 
some big circles around here and keep 
on looking.” 

I heard the engines start. He made his 
first circle, going too fast for an effective 
search. Perhaps he was losing his temper 
and his patience. I could predict the path 
of the cruiser, but not the crazy pattern 
of the light. I was afraid he would blun- 
der onto us. His second circle brought 
him dangerously close, and we went un¬ 
der when he went by. His third circle 
swung out around us. and while we were 
under. the water ail around us was 
lighted by the searchlight. 
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VV lien we came iip, Peggy began eough- 
ing and retching. “ . . . swallowed some,” 
she said. “You stayed under so long.” 

She had little tiine to recover before he 
came around again, and it seemed as if 
he would riin us down. I waited as long as 
1 dared and, when the bow swung slight- 
ly, went down and tried to move in the 
opposite direction. As the tnrbn'ence 
rolled us. I knew how close it had been. 

That was the last tinie he came any- 
where near us. We floafed and watched. 
He was two hundred yards, five hundred 
yards, and then a half mile away. 

“Darling, darling.” Peggy said, her 
voice frail. 

Then I saw the running Pghts corne on. 
The Sea Queen straightened away on 
course, running south. leaving us in the 
bland emptiness of the sea. 

“We’re so far ont. darling,” she said. 

“.lust a little swim on a hot night. Re- 
freshing.” 

“Which way do we go?” 

“We go that way until we walk up the 
beach. girl. It should be LaCosta Key.” 

“Can you imdo my hands, darling?” 

I tried. My Angers were like bread- 
sticks. “Later, maybe. Pli try again 
later, honey.” 

“But I can’t help us much. It will ail 
be up to you.” 

I had been able to kick my shoes off 
shortly after jumping off the boat. My 
pockets were empty. The shirt and slacks 
were lightweight. I realized they might 
be useful when we reached shore. 

Had I heen alone. I could hâve man- 
aged. You swim until your arms turn to 
dotigh. and then you float for a while. and 
start off again. using a different stroke. 

There weren’t many ways I could haul 
her along and make any kind of time. 
The best way was to hâve her behind me, 
holding onto my belt. floating hetween my 
legs, adding her kickmg to my lumbering 
crawl. I could not keep that up long. We 
would rest, then try a back stroke with 
Peggy clinging to one ankle. being towed 
along, helping us with her kicking. Our 
least effective method was when I hooked 
her clasped hands over my shoulder and 
did a side stroke. 

In water less warm and less buoyant, 
we could not hope to make it. And soon I 
began to suspect we could not make it 
even under these conditions. Water is an 
alien element. It saps strength. Each time 
I tired more quickly. 

After a long, long time. I realized she 
was speaking my name. I rolled onto my 
back. gasping, trying to will those ten¬ 
sions. which made it difficult to float, out 
of mv muscles. 

“You go on and get help,” she said. “1 
can float around for days, happy as a 
clam, really.” 

When I could speak. I said, “Nonsense. 
T’m enjoying every minute.” 
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“My God. aren't we l)right and brittle 
and gay,” she said, lier voice breaking. 
“We'll make our crummy little quips 
right to the end, won’t we?” 

“Hey,” 1 said, “Don’t!” 

“Well, Pm sick of gallantry, Sam. I 
love you with ail my heart. Leave me 
right here. Swim to shore.” 

“Peggy. PH never leave you. We’ll 
make it together or we won’t make it.” 

.ir-M-ihen we won’t make it. Sam. You’re 
I groaning with every stroke.” 

X “Pli rest for a little. Then PH 
be okay.” 

“How far are we from shore?” 

“Half way, at least.” 

“If it ends like this, it’s sucli ... a 
dirty cheat.” 

“It won't. Believe me. it won’t!” 

“D.m’t kid me. Sam. Pm a big girl.” 

We floated in the darkness and the 
silence. I added it ail up. and there was 
only one way in the world I could make 
it corne out right. 

“I belter see what I can do with that 
knot again. honey.” 

“That’s the way I figured it out, too. 
Darling?” 

“What?” 

“Good luck.” 

I found the knot in the darkness, and 
the short ends of wire. My Angers had 
more feeling. but they were still clumsy. 
I was exhausted and the effort kept push- 
ing me underwater. I pawed at the knot 
and gnawed at it until I had to rest. 

“Are you getting anywhere?” she 
asked, too calmiy. 

“Pm pretty sure I am,” I lied. 

“If you can’t do it, PH make you leave 
me. PH move away from you, Sam. You 
won’t be able to And me in the dark. I 
won’t answer you.” 

“Don’t say that!” 

I tried again until I was exhausted, 
but I kept my hand on her wrist while I 
floated and rested. On the third attempt, 
I went underwater, and got a dogtooth 
wedged in a loop of the knot, felt the 
edge of wire gash my gum. yanked my 
head like a wcflf tearing méat, and felt 
the miraculous loosening. 

Moments later the wire was on the 
floor of the Gulf. and she was sobbing 
and laughing. glorious in that moonlight. 

She swam slowly around me, working 
the circulation back into her hands. She 
came to me, pressed sait lips against 
mine, and said, “Race you to shore, mis¬ 
ter?” 

“More quips?” 

“Now it’s different, darling. We can 
afford them.” 

“I hâve the feeling you’ll win.” 

“Tell me when you’re ready to start.” 

“Right now. but slow.” 

“Make the pace. Sam.” 

We swam side by s'de. I had thought it 
would be a lot easier with^ut be»- bnt T 
learned I had ve'rv little strength left. If 
I didn’t husband it with great care, I 
would not make it. 


She was cailing to me again and she 
came over and caught my arm. stopping 
me. I felt like crying childish tears Ite- 
cause somebody had stopped me and 
now I didn’t know if I could get going 
again, ever. 

“Sam,” she said. “Look, darling.” 

I looked. I saw the darkness of the 
shoreline. 

It started my arms moving again. And 
after a long time my knee touched bot- 
tom. I staggered up and fell forward, and 
tried to get up again and could not. I was 
crawling onto wet sand when she caught 
my arm and heliied me up. I leaned my 
weight on her as we plodded up to where 
the sand was dry and warm with the 
lingering beat of the sun that was long 
gone. I dropped onto my knecs and rolled 
over onto my back, cdiest heaving, heart 
laboring. She knelt beside me and sat 
back on ber heels. 

After a long time I looked at her. She 
was a shadow that blotted out the stars. 
The moonlight made hcr hair bright; it 
came down at an obliiiue angle, touching 
ber here and there with a faint siKer 
wash. It touched her cheek. the tip of her 
nose. her shoulder, half a breast, a curve 
of hip, a roundness of flexed thigh. The 
Gulf lapped the sand. tame as a puppy. 

“Old hero type.” my girl said softly. 
“Stubborn, durable, and so forth.” 

“It ain’t often I take a moonlight swim 
with a naked hussy.” 

“Pm being sweet to you because Pm 
actually after your shirt.” She leaned to 
kiss the corner of my mouth. I touched 
the satin of her back. 

“Everything from now on,” she whis- 
pered. “is all proAt.” 

She straightened up and said. “How 
did you get loose?” 

“When you were screaming, I was sud- 
denly able to bust that wire. I think it 
broke where we notebed it with the Ale.” 

She shuddered. “They took that nasty 
sponge out of my mouth because Marty 
likes screaming. He’d clubbed me over 
the ear with his Ast and I was Aghting in 
a sort of daze. I wasn’t going to be able 
to Aght much longer. Hey, do you know 
how much I love you. Sam?” 

“What you feel is gratitude, woman.” 

There was a small multiple whining 
that kept increasing in its ominous vol¬ 
ume. My girl began to twitch. “Sam. 
there’s a hundred billion mosquitoes 
here! We’re going to get eaten alive!” 

«T ucky thing a tourist like you has a 

I native along.” 

I I sent her out into the water. I 
stripped down to my shorts, wrung out 
the shirt and trousers and spread them on 
driftwood sticks stuck into the sand. And 
then I joined her in the shallows. When 
too many of them started to swarm around 
our faces, we would duck under and move 
away from them. 

After an hour of that she began to get 
a little sleepy and cross and wanted to 
know if she was expected to sleep in the 


dam water. I went up and felt the shirt 
and trousers for the third time and found 
tliem dry enough. I hastily scooped two 
long holes up in the clean, dry. warm 
sand. 1 had her corne running and stretch 
out with her head on her sand pillow. and 
I covered her over with a layer of sand. 
then prnjiped the sport shirt on four 
sticks so that it suhstituted for mos(|uito 
netting over her head. I was thoroughly 
bilten hefore I had niade the same ar¬ 
rangements near her for myself, breath- 
ing ihrough the propped-iip mesh of the 
tropical-weight slacks. 

"(iood night. iny darling.” she said in 
a very crisp and inatter-of-fact voice. A 
few minutes later. when I asked her if 
she thought she eould get to sieep. there 

When the early morning sun woke me, 
I sat U P to find her nest empty. It was a 
morning full of sparkle and glints of 
light. a West wind. 

“Hoo!” she eried from a hundred yards 
out. “Hallooo!” 

I stood up out of the sand. I hobbled 
to the edge of the water. Every muscle 
was full of hroken dishes and fish hooks. 
I was a hundred and nine years old. I 
swam slowly out to her. 

« ood morning, my love,” she said. 
1 “My hair is a gummy mess. I 
VJT didn’t bring any lipstick. l’m ail 
red welts from bugs. l’ve got little gray 
balloons under my eyes, I think. Take a 
good look. And then. if you could bear 
to ki.ss a girl good morning . . .” 

I did. I said. “The looks are nifty. It’s 
the good cheer I can’t stand.” 

“What are the plans? What do we do 
now. Sam?” 

“We walk north up the heach to Boca- 
grande Pass where we hitch a ride acro.ss 
to a j)hone. which we use to cook Weber 
and friends. LaCosta is a long key. It can 
be a long walk.” 

“And sometime. Sam, we are coming 
right baek to this heach. this spot, in the 
Lessrr Evil. It’s our heach, our place. 
Notch a tree or something so that we can 


locate it later. Sleeping bags and net¬ 
ting and morning coffee, Sam.” 

“It’s a date.” We swam in. When she 
told me it was ail right to turn and look 
at her, I had to laugh at the way she 
burlesqued the poses of fashion models, 
dressed only in my sport shirt. It came 
to mid thigh, and the shoulder seams 
were halfway to her elbows, but it was a 
marvelously provocative garment. I no- 
ticed something for the first time and 
went to her and caught her wrist and 
would not let her wrench her hand away. 
I looked at the puffed, painfui redness, 
the places newly scabbed on the hack of 
her hand. 

“It doesn’t hurt much now, really it 
doesn’t,” she said. 

“They look like burns.” 

^ T-eber and his damned cigar. I 
was a terrible sls.sy about it. I 
T ▼ got through the first four and 
fainted on the fifth. and then I just . . . 
told them everything we’d guessed, about 
the little car and everything.” 

I touched the hurt places with my lips. 
My eyes stung. “You’re the best there is,” 
I said. “The best.” 

“And it so happens that I belong to 
you forever, because you brought me out 
of the sea.” 

So we walked north, barefoot on the 
wet sand. squinting against the blaze and 
glare of the sun on the beach and the 
water. glad of the fresh west breeze. I 
estimated it was five miles before we 
reached the pass. where we saw the phos¬ 
phate dock and the buildings of Boca- 
grande across the way. At last one of the 
tarpon boats, drift-fishing the deep chan- 
nel, decided to corne over and see why a 
crazy couple had waded out onto the bar 
and were whooping and waving. It 
seemed simplest to tell them our boat 
sank off LaCosta. They took us over to 
Boca, to the nearest commercial dock. 
After I talked loud enough and long 
enough and named enough names, the 
dock master reluctantly produced a hlank 
check on the Florence City Bank and 
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Trust and cashed it for twenty-five dol¬ 
lars. So many people had gathered to 
stare at Peggy, she looked as if she would 
hâve liked to slip down between the tim- 
bers of the dock. 

I got on the phone with a handful of 
change, and gave the rest to Peggy. When 
I got through to Pat Millhaus. I sent him 
into temporary shock hy asking him if he 
wanted to know who had killed Sis and 
Charlie. 

The phone began to beep at fifteen- 
second intervals. I told him who to look 
for. the places to look, and just how fast 
he had to move. When he hegan to hedge. 
talking about false arrest. I yelled at him 
that I had proof. and if he didn’t budge 
off his fat fundamental. l’d hâve him slain 
on the front page of every newspaper 
in Florida. 

I made my second call to D. Ackley 
Bush, and as soon as he hegan to catch 
on. he interrupted me to say he would 
arrive in his little car in fifty minutes, 
and hung up. 

By the time I had fini.shed phoning, 
Peggy had used my money to effect a 
total change, having purchased a show- 
er, halter, shorts, sandals. comb, and 
lipstick. After I freshened up, we found a 
breakfast place, and after I briefed her 
on Ack, she was prepared to adore him. 
He arrived on schedule. I had to drive, 
because he said if he drove and listened. 
he would drive into a ditch. His approval 
of Peggy was immédiate, vast. and com- 
pletely audible. Ack sat on the edge of 
the back .seat, leaning so far forward he 
was practically hetween us, clucking and 
gasping at the story we unrolled for him. 

A I finished the story. we reached my 
plaee. I pried a screen off to get in. 
I located my extra car keys. I left 
Peggy in Ack’s care. When I drove out, 
heading for the Courthouse. the two of 
them were sitting on my porch, drinking 
tea and beaming at each other fondly. 

Memory retains only the sharpest 
images, the violences, the dramatics, the 
incongruities. 
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I can remember the interminable ques- 
liuiiing. T. C. Barley, the State’s Attorney 
liandled it. Pat Millhaus was there, and 
ijeijuty LeKoy Luxey, and another dep- 
uty. Cal MacAllen was there, with the 
worn, stunned look of a man who bas 
been told he bas soinething incurable, 
'l'here were officiais there I couldn’t iden- 
tify, and a court reporter tap])ing each 
Word onto stenotyiie tape. The Mablers 
bad been found in Lauderdale. and were 
being brought back for questioning. 

After I bad been tbrough ail of it. Bar- 
ley kept taking me back to my initial 
suspicions, the very beginnings of my in¬ 
vestigation. 

“You concealed an escaped convict?” 
be asked again. 

“Yes.” 

“And if you bad tiirned biin in. Miss 
Gantry would now be alive. 1 ain niaking 
ibe assumption sbe is dead. of course.” 

“Yes. I know tbat. I didn’t know it 
would happen tbat way, but it did. And 
l’m going to bave to learn to live vvith it.” 

“Mr. Brice, 1 bave yet to get a certain 
answer from you pertinent to this whole 
investigation. You kept accumulating 
facts and rumors of great interest to 
Sherifï Millhaus, yet you did not corne 
forward to tell him. Wby?” 

I glanced at Pat’s impassive Tndian 
face. “I am not one of the Sberifï’s favor¬ 
ite people. Mr. Barley. He would bave 
taken the smallest excuse to whip my 
skull and stick me onto one of bis road 
gangs. I didn’t care to take tbat chance.” 

<<»-»-«hat’s a goddam lie!” Pat roared. 

I “My Personal opinions don’t corne 

J. in at ail. I treat everybody fair and 
equal in my job. He could bave corne to 
me. He’s trying to cover up something, 
the way it looks to me.” 

“Well, Mr. Brice?” T. C. Barley said. 

In the silence, LeRoy Luxey cleared 
bis throat in such a meaningful way tbat 
everybody looked at him. He licked bis 
lips and swallowed, looking like a shy, 
leathery child. He said humbly. “Maybe 
I shouldn’t say word one on account I 
whipped this fella’s head by myself, but 
it was an honest mistake he brung down 
on hisself. But he did get tbat little girl 
out of bad trouble. And I say fair is fair, 
no matter what it costs a man. If’n this 
Brice bad corne in here with bis ideas, 
the Sher’f woulda not listened at ail. This 
Sher’f woolda jailed him for any small 
thing on account this Sher’f hâtes Brice 
and tôle me so hisself and bas been 
dreaming on ways he could get Brice 
locked up so he could whip bis head for 
him nine times a day, which he said to me 
in bis own words.” 

“You’re tbrough!” Pat yelled at the 
small man. 

Barley looked quietly amused. “Lux¬ 
ey,” he said, “turn in your badge. I bave 
an opening on my personal stafi for a 
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man who believes tbat . . . fuir is fair, no 
matter what it costs.” 

Luxey pointed a tbnmb toward Mill- 
baus. “A job like tbat, Mr. Barley, what 
will it make me to him?” 

“Wben you deal with him. Luxey, you 
will be representing me. And wben you 
Work in this county, you’ll be working 
with him, not for him.” 

“1 would surely like it to be just tbat 
way,” LeRoy said. 

J ust as it looked as tbougb the top of 
Pat’s head was going to blow ofî. the 
phone rang. We ail knew tbat only 
one call was autborized to conte tbrough. 
Millhaus listened for a long time, grunt- 
ing iiifrequently, and finally said, “We’ll 
put out the welcome sign. Thanks, Ed,” 
and hung up. 

“Ciot ’ein!” be said. “1 was dreadful 
scared tbey would split up, making it al- 
most too tough to spot ’em, but Ed Howe 
and bis people nailed them at the Tamjta 
International just a wbile back, ten min¬ 
utes before tbey got on an Eastern fligbt 
to New York. Tbeir luggage bas gone, 
but we’ll bave it grabbed at the other end 
and sitôt back. They’re saying it’s some 
mistake, which is to be expected. I guess 
tbey figured you and tbat girl drowned 
and tbey would bave time to get out safe 
without splitting up, Sam.” 

He gave me a wide, warm, friendly 
grin tbat fooled nobody. 

I remember very vividly the scene tbat 
evening in Pat Millhaus’s office. By tben 
Peggy bad rested and bad been ques- 
tioned and was dressed in a glamorous 
summery outfit Ack bad bought for ber. 

T. C. Barley bad us sit side by side ofî 
on a couch against the left wall, where tbey 
would not see us as tbey were brought in. 
By tben, battalions of news people were 
milling around the halls and drinking 
beer out on the courthouse lawn in the 
warm dusk after the late afternoon rains. 

Tbey brought Ben in first—Benjamin 
Kelly he called himself—big, impassive, 
freckled, brutalized, wearing the atti¬ 
tudes of previoiis imprisonments. 

“Do you know tbose people?” Barley 
asked, pointing. 

He turned and stared at us. I could de- 
tect no change of expression. “No sir,” he 
said. “I don’t know them.” 

“He shot and killed Captain Chase,” 
Peggy said in a small, firm voice. “He 
carried me aboard the Sea Queen. Tben 
he left in the rental car to drive it down 
to Naples to meet the other two.” 

“1 don’t know what the little lady is 
talking about,” he said. 

Tbey took him out and brought Marty 
in. Rafael Martino, he called himself. He 
looked undressed without his cigar. 

When directed to look toward us, he 
didn’t handle it quite as well as had Ben 
Kelly. His expression did not change, but 
his color paled to a bloodless gray which 
was suddenly oiled by sweat. 

“1 never saw these people in my life,” 
he said in a husky whisper. 


“He and Mr. Weber burned my hand,” 
Peggy said. “The Mahlers can identify 
him and the otbeï one, too. He tried to 
. .. râpe me aboard the boat.” 

“She’s nuts,” Marty said, but it carried 
no conviction. I remembered his certainty 
that things would go wrong, his con- 
tempt for amateur operations. Things 
could not hâve gone more wrong. 

Weber was last. And he was not a pro. 
Ile walked in arrogantly. 

“It’s about time you people did some 
explaining,” he said. 

“Do you know those two people over 
there?” 

He turned quickly and looked at us. 
“Hello, Maurice,” Peggy said. Il sledged 
him in the pit of the stomach. His mouth 
dropped open and his eyes looked wild. 
He took a half step and quickly caught 
his balance. 

“Can’t you say hello?” Peggy asked. 

In the silence, you could sense the way 
his mind was racing around the small 
perimeter of the trap, looking for some 
gap, some tiny, logical place just big 
' enough to wiggle through. 

“Hello, Peggy,” he said at last in a 
ghastly voice. He had to acknowledge 
knowing her. 

Peggy turned to T. C. Barley. “It was 
his cute little plan to drown the three of 
us, just like the other two, Mr. Barley.” 

“It didn’t Work very well. Mr. Weber, 
or whatever your name is,” Barley said. 

I suspect that for a few seconds he 
came very close to breaking completely, 
turning into a droning, helpless idiot. But 
he slowly gathered the small strength 
remaining to him and said, “I get to 
hâve a lawyer, don’t I?” 

“Before the indictment by the Grand 
Jury, yes.” 

“I got the money for a damned good 
one,” he said. 

“You’ll need a good one,” Pat Millhaus 
said, grinning like a raccoon. 

In the end, it was LeRoy Luxey who 
simplified the problems of the prosecu- 
tion. He studied the transcripts of the 
statements made by Peggy and me and 
the Mahlers. He decided where a little 
persuasion might help. And he arranged, 
without authorization, a little sound- 
proof time with Martino. There are those 
who daim that Martino has never been 
quite right, mentally, since being inter¬ 
vie wed by LeRoy. For days he would 
scream at any sudden sound. But it can- 
not be denied that, in one sense, Luxey 
did him a favor. In return for his sudden 
eagerness to assist the prosecution, he 
was given thirty years. as opposed to the 
sentence of death by electrocution award- 
ed Weber and Kelly. 

1 0U Leeman, with top legal assistance, 
managed to trace Starr Develop- 
J ment back to a sériés of dummy 
principals and fictitious addresses in a 
large city in Michigan, but there the trail 
was lost in an impossible tangle. 

But by isolating the spécifie city, he 
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was able to confirm the real identity of 
Maurice Weber as one Maurice Berg- 
mann, one-tinie city employée. Soon after 
this identification was publicized, the lid 
was blown off that city, exposing intri- 
cate corruption, smashing a powerful 
machine, routing important men to pris¬ 
on, and causing many other officiais to 
kill themselves. 

Until that event. Bergmann, awaiting 
execution, had been curiously optimistic, 
telling bis guards there were important 
people who wouidn’t let him die. But the 
Michigan story broke him, and so rajiid 
was the disintegration, it was an almo.st 
mindless thing that was finally strapped 
into the chair. 

But 1 actpiired my worst memory long 
hefore his execution, way back when the 
State, in assemhling its case, was most 
anxious to locate hodies. Martino’s con¬ 
fession stated they had run straight out 
from Horseshoe Pass for twenty-five min¬ 
utes hefore Weher-Bergmann stopped the 
Sea Queen. When they untied the fines 
that held the car, it got away from them 
and smashed the rail as it went over the 
side when the hoat rolled. Martino said it 
floated in the moonlight with a little of 
the roof exposed for so long that they 
considered ramming it, but suddenly it 
was gone. 

On an impulse I will always regret, I 
talked myself aboard the Coast Cuard 
launch that went out on a day when the 
Gulf was Hat calm, the vislbility perfect. 
We worked in co-operation with a heli- 
copter. idling along as it churned back 
and forth at about three hundred feet, 
searching the probable area, dropping 
bags of marker dye from time to time to 
facilitate maintaining the pattern. 

A high noon, eight miles out, the heli- 
copter hovered, dropped slowly. 
The pilot came on the air to us, 
and said, “Bingo ! Shows up like a heetle 
in a bathtub.” We went over to the spot. 
The fathometer showed seventy feet. We 
dropped a marker buoy. The hellcopter 
tilted and swung away, heading straight 
for home. 

I put on the mask and fins, and went on 
downstairs with the Coast Guard diver, 
a free dive without tanks. Visibility was 
so good. I saw the car when we were half- 
way down. He was taking the cable down. 
We caught hold of the rear bumper. As 
he was threading the snap end of the 
cable around the rear bumper. I worked 
my way around the left side of the car. 
It was an insanity to see it sitting on the 
smooth sand bottom, still shiny, wearing 
its Florida tag, ail alone in the biggest 
parking lot in the world. 

I came face to face with Sis Gantry in 
that green. luminous world. Charlie was 
a slumped shadow beyond her. She was 
fastened there behind the wheel by the 
safety belt I had kidded her about, turned 


and leaning toward the window, her eyes 
open, her black hair floating wide and 
wild in the endless silence of that flooded 
car. I kicked upward, a reflex of horror 
and panic. but .slowed myself properly 
and. exhaling. emerged into the hriglit 
day that contradicted the nightmare that 
existed helow. 

The next day they towed a barge out. 
winched the little car up and aboard. and 
brought it home, water draining from it 
ail the way. 

I t is halanced hy a heller memory. 
After I brought my luide back from 
our marriage in Dayton, we used the 
Lesser Evil for honeymoon week ends 
while the weather stayed hot well into 
Octoher. We camped on emjtty heaches, 
snug under the stars. 

On a Septemher night of a moon al- 
most fiill, Peggy was curled against me 
under the mostpiito bar, but I could not 
sleei), and .so. in a west wind strong 
enough to keep the bugs back in the 
mangrove hrush, 1 walked down to the 
edge of the water. 

I hegan to think of the Sea Queen. 
They had not yet given iip looking for her 
at that time. I thought of her out there in 
the deeps. Mayhe she had opened up 
enough for the currents to move through 
her. so that Charity and Captain Star. 
Chase were at that moment doing an 
infinitely slow dance down there where 
the moonlight would never reach, taking 
a full five minutes for each bow, each 
random pirouette. 

It struck me with a horrid force that 
four of us could he down there. in that 
black minuet, touching. turning, spin- 
ning with a slow and rotten grâce. 

It was a moment of nightmare so real 
that I could not believe my Peggy existed. 
I turned to go to her and saw lier coming 
slowly down the slope of the beach to¬ 
ward me. reaching a sleepy hand in 
woman’s habit to pat her sliining hair. 
moving toward me in slender, silvered 
loveliness. 

“1 lost you.” she said in a grumpy. 
sleepy voice. She peered up into my face. 
“That's a strange expression.” 

“I started thinking about . . . where we 
might hâve been tonight. and what it’s 
like down there. And suddenly this didn’t 
seem real.” 

She put her arms strongly around me 
and held herself tightly against me. “Oh, 
darling, it’s real. It’s very real.” 

There, in that moonlight, we affirmed 
this new and precious reality. which con¬ 
tradicted ail old hurts and fears. 

They are still there. of course, on the 
weedy floor of the Gulf, Charity and the 
Captain of the Sea Queen, expensively 
entombed, new companions to old Span- 
ish bones, but these days we remember 
them seldom, and without pain. 

Life is full and joyous, and we bury 
the had memories under the new, which 
we now accumulate with ease and pleas- 
ure. And love. The E.nd 
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MCW| Bar and Mixing Hints! Secrets of 
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It's the authentic book. completely revised, 
written for and used by professional bartenders 
for over 25 years. Gold-embossed hard cover, 
160 pages, full color illustrations, 157 early 
American woodcuts. Enjoy perfect mixed drinks 
every time, follow the new revised Bartender's 




Guide, mix with Old Mr. Boston Fine Liquors. 
in addition to those shown beiow, Old Mr. 
Boston produces other Blended and Kentucky 
Straight Whiskies, Gins, Vodkas, Rums, Fruit 
Brandies, Cordials, fine Imported Scotch and 
Canadien Whiskies. 



VODKA 80 PROOF AND GIN DISTIUED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 

BRANDY 80 AND 84 PROOF. CREME DE MENTHE 60 PROOF. ROCKING - 

KENTUCKY WHISKEY A BLEND 72Vil% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 













Napoléon giving his ordert before the haute of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805. Defeating the combined 
Russian and Austrian armiet, Napoléon described the battle as “the finest of ail I hâve fought." 
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Great products, like great figures of history, acquire enduring famé. 
So with Coürvoisier Cognac. It is the Brandy of Napoléon —from 
whose day to this Coürvoisier has been the choice of kings and 
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matchless flavour and bouquet— pour la gloire it perpétuâtes. 

Imported by W.A.Tarlor& Company, New York, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 
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or money order payable to T. V., P. O. Box 1205, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. CO-2. 









